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MARCH lO, 1899. 
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Worcester County Law Library. 



Report of Deputy Librarian, August a, 1898, 

March 10, 1899. 



Judge F. A. Gaskill, Mr. T. G. Kent, and Col, T. S. Johnson, 
Directors : 

Gbntlbmbn — 

I came into office Tuesday, August 2, 1898, and found here a law 
library of 19,110 volumes, as follows: 

Main floor, 6,867 

Gallery, . 7,103 

Room No. 6, 31O97 

Room over No. 6 2,043 

19,110 

I found no records, except a curious sort of accession book, 
evidently kept for the purpose of helping in making the printed 
catalogue. I also found bills and various memoranda relating to 
the library. I speedily made myself acquainted with the library in 
a broad way, and have had no trouble in finding books. The need 
was apparent of a thorough organization of the library, and the 
institution of a set of records such as are found in all up-to-date 
libraries. By your authority I ordered of the Library Bureau a 
catalogue case and cards, and began an author catalogue, and up to 
date I have done about 1,200 volumes — ^bcing the miscellaneous 
text books on the main floor. After considerable effort a complete 



list of the current reports, digests, laws and periodicals was made, 
and this list was dnly ordered in October, giving ample time to the 
agents to send on their orders ahead so there would be no break at 
end of the calendar year in any of our sets. All United States and 
State reports, laws, digests, and certain continuations, were ordered of 
I^ittle, Brown & Co.; all English reports and periodicals were or- 
dered of G. B. Stechert & Co.; Canadian reports of Carswell & Co.; 
United States and Canadian periodicals of Subscription News Co., 
and National reporting system of the publishers, West Publishing 
Co. This results in a saving of from 5 to 40% over the purchase of 
these through one firm. Purchases of English text books were 
stopped, as it is not good policy to buy them indiscriminately. 
Many are statutory and of little or no use here. Such as are of use 
generally come out in an American edition with American notes, 
and then is ample time to buy them. 

A few of our gaps have been filled up at low rates by auction and 
second-hand dealers. Lately we have made our first considerable 
purchase of text books on various subjects, bankruptcy being natu- 
rally the most prominent. Besides a card catalogue the following 
records have been installed, forming a complete check on all pur- 
chases and obviating the liability of paying bills twice; accession 
book — ^this shows that between Aug. 4, 1898, and March 2, 1899, 
inclusive, there have been added 313 volumes; letter book and letter 
file, cash book, preliminary accession book, binding book, order 
book, and periodical register. The bills of forty years back have 
been neatly pasted in an invoice book by my assistant. Miss H. C. 
Taft, who also copies all bills, which copies are kept while the 
originals go forward to the County Commissioners as vouchers. 
The periodical register shows just when we receive each number, 
part or volume of our 280 periodicals and continuations, and also 
shows when we do not receive it, in which case inquiry is at once 
made. 

Printed letter heads and envelopes have also been bought and an 
embossing stamp made. 

All this time I have been at the disposal of all readers to help 
th6m in any way. To lessen the noise of chairs on the cement floor 
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rubber tips have been put on these chairs. Gnides by States have 
been put on the shelves of the State reports. All the various current 
periodicals and reports, some fifty-six in number, have been collected 
in one end of the room and arranged alphabetically for easy refer- 
ence. New books five years back to the number of 120 have been 
arranged in front of the room by subjects. The hours of the library 
are from 9 to 5, except Saturdays and legal holidays, and the doors 
are open during these hours to invite all readers to enter. 
The number of readers and books is as follows: 



BOOKS. 



August, . 


139 .. . 


435 


September, 


273 . 


790 


October, . 


236 .. . 


625 


November, 


174 .. . 


554 


December, 


325 . - • 


757 


January, . 


275 .. . 


838 


Februarj', 


220 


694 



Of the sixty-eight volumes now outstanding only ten have been 
out more than three months. Pull line of supplies has been pur- 
chased. Without going into details I will add that in the remodel- 
ing of the court house we are to secure the present equity room and 
also that used by Mr. Peabody's indexing force. These rooms will 
be made into one and used for a reading room, and this will give us 
light on three sides, — east, south, and west. The present library 
room will be fitted up with shelving, allowing us to gather all of our 
books, now in three different rooms and two floors, into one compact 
body on one floor. Our furniture and fittings will be of the best, 
and every attention will be paid to secure the latest devices for the 
efficiency of the library and the comfort of the readers. I submit 
some recommendations : 

I. Conservative policy of buying. We have approximately 
19,500 volumes, and our yearly increment by reports, law, digests, 
and periodicals is about 500 volumes. Our library should be a care- 
fully rounded up selectum of books, not a collection. Prom what I 
can ascertain many of our books have been bought, not on the 



request of the judiciary or the bar, not because we had any present 
or future use for them, but because they were for sale and the library 
was beguiled into buying them. I was informed by one bookseller 
that this library should be as complete as the Social I^aw Library of 
Boston. This I utterly deny, as it would be a vain and useless 
waste of money. 

2. More money will have to be spent in administration than in 
book buying. As in all libraries, the time of building up the library 
has come, and with us, has passed. What we now need is more 
money spent on the sta£f, and additional assistance will be necessary 
to properly catalogue and administer the collection. We now need 
the entire time of two persons. Our number of readers is increasing, 
and with the increase of business in the courts our entire time is occu- 
pied in receiving, registering, cataloguing, and shelving our acces- 
sions, in attending to the wants of readers, and keeping the shelves 
in good order. When we come in to our new rooms more money 
will have to be spent on janitor service. We are now only having 
two hours of work a week done, and it will be necessary to have at 
least two hours a day in the future. Our books, shelves, walls, 
ceilings and windows are very dirty, and badly need cleaning. Two 
or three hours' time a day of a good man would suffice to keep us in 
good shape. 

3. A card catalogue should be made of the library. This will be 
in two sections, a public card catalogue by author and subject, and 
an official card catalogue by author. Such work as I have done has 
been on the official catalogue, but will be of help in making the 
public catalogue. This being a reference library a printed catalogue 
is a needless expense, as of necessity it is incomplete before it is ofi 
the press, by reason of additions. 

4. Binding and repairing should be done here in town where it 
can be done cheaper and better than in Boston, and with added ease 
of supervision. 

5. Time limit for books in circulation to be amended or abolished. 
As the regulations now stand they are as follows : 



REGULATIONS OF THE 

WORCESTER COUNTY LAW LIBRARY. 



1. Books may be taken from the Library by members of the bar 
of this Connty on application to the Librarian or Assistant Librarian, 
snbject to the provisions incorporated in these Rnles. The receipt 
of the borrower shall be required and shall be kept by the Librarian 
until the book is accounted for. 

2. Books shall not be taken from the Library during the Law 
Term of the Supreme Judicial Court, except for use in the Court 
Room, and books so taken shall be returned on the same day. 
Statutes and Digests shall not be taken from the Library except for 
use in Court, and shall always be returned the day when taken, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

3. At all times other than during the Law Term of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, Reports taken from the Library shall be returned in 
one, and other books in three days from the time taken. 

4. The Librarian shall cause all books to be returned to the 
Library at the commencement of the Law Term of the Supreme 
Judicial Court. 

5. Any person keeping books longer than the time above speci- 
fied, shall pay to the Librarian for the use of the Association, a fine 
of 25 cents a volume for every day's detention, until the same shall 
be returned. 

6. Any i)erson who shall detain a book from the Library for 24 
hours after notice to return the same from the Librarian, or his 
Assistant, shall pay to the Librarian, for the use of the Association, 
a fine of $1.00 in addition to the foregoing, or shall, at the election 
of the Librarian, be liable for the value of a new set of books to which 
the volume belongs. 

7. Smoking in the Library is prohibited. 

8. The Library is not to be used for consultation between counsel 
and client, or for conference with witnesses. 

9. The Library shall be open and the Librarian or Assistant 
Librarian shall be present every secular day, holidays and Saturday 



afteniooDs excepted, from 9 to i and 3 to 5 o'clock, and during the 
month of September and until the adjournment of the law term of 
the Supreme Judicial Court the Library shall also be open on Satur- 
day aftemoons. 

10. The Directors may in their discretion permit books to be 
taken from the Library for nse in Courts or at hearings held else- 
where than in the city of Worcester, or for any other special use not 
covered by the foregoing Rules; such permission shall be in writing, 
and signed by at least one other Director than the Ubrarian, aud 
shall prescribe such terms and time for the return of the books as 
the Directors may deem meet. 

ti. The Clerk of this Association shall keep upon his Records, a 
roll of the Attomeys-at-law admitted to practice In the Courts ot 
this Commonwealth and resident in this county. 

13. AH rules and regulations heretofore adopted by this Associa- 
tion inconsistent with the foregoing are hereby repealed. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 are a dead letter and probably never have been 
enforced. In public libraries these fines are collected and form quite 
a sonrce of revenue, but I have yet to learn of a law library in which 
it is done. As legal business increases, and the courts increase lu 
number with the growth of the city, it is only a question of time 
when all reports, statutes, and session laws will have to be restricted 
to the building, as is the case in the Chicago Law Institnte Library. 
This is not a proprietary institution, but as official law library main- 
tained for nse, first of all of the courts and officers ia the building. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dr. G. E. wire, 

D^mty Librarian. 
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WORCESTER COUNTY 



L^A^AV LIBRARY, 



MARCH 23, 10OO. 
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Worcester County Law Library. 



Report of Deputy Librarian, March lo, 1899, 

TO March 23, 1900. 



Mr, T, G, Kent, Judge F. A, Gaskill^ and Col, T, S, Johnson, 
Directors : 

Gbntlkmkn — 

Organization and Staffs 

The work of reorganization of the library has gone on through 
the year past with great success. 

In the first six months of 1899 ^ °iade up a scheme of arrangement 
for the books. This was applied in the last six months of the year 
and works very well. By it we are enabled to keep related subjects 
together and add books at any time to any subject, each book being 
arranged alphabetically by author under each subject. During 
April and May preparations were made for beginning the work on a 
card catalogue of the library, and by your authority I was enabled 
to engage two persons skilled in the art of cataloguing. 

On June i, Miss Grace P. Baldwin, of this city, a graduate of 
Drexel Institute Library School, Philadelphia, began the work, by 
copying the author cards of the text books which I had made. She 
then took up English Reports, United States Circuit and District 
Reports, Canadian Reports, Periodicals, Dictionaries and Cyclo- 
paedias, Criminal Law, Equity, Constitutional Law, Maritime Law, 
Ecclesiastical Law, Military and Naval Law, Medical Jurisprudence, 
and Roman Law. On July i. Miss Lida V. Thompson, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a graduate of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, began work on 



the catalogue. Miss Thompson has done all the various State Re- 
ports, Digests and Statutes, United States Supreme Court Reports, 
Congressional Globe and Record, United States Patents, Massachu- 
setts Public Documents, Collected Trials, and has also classified the 
text books which had been catalogued. Miss Baldwin ceased work 
November 30, 1 899. Miss Thompson is now finishing the cataloguing. 
The catalogue is in two parts, an author and subject one for use of 
the public, and an author one for official use. The public catalogue 
has been made with a view to its simplicity, no cross references have 
been used, but instead of them, a work has been entered under as 
many different heads as is necessary. This brings out all the topics 
mentioned on the title page, and usually it has not been necessary 
to go back of the title page for subject entries. Our list of subject 
headings is very full, and this, in connection with close classification, 
will bring out all the resources of the library not mentioned in Digests. 
In addition to the cataloguing the following subjects have been 
shelf-listed : Bibliography, Dictionaries and Cyclopaedias, Essays, 
Commentaries, History, Biography, Periodicals, Education, Bail- 
ments, Constitutional Law, Criminal Law, Ecclesiastical Law, 
Equity, International Law, Maritime Law, Medical Jurisprudence, 
Municipal Law, and Roman Law. Some 5,000 volumes have been 
tagged ready for numbers. When the shelf list is complete and the 
numbers are on the backs of the books it will be easy to take an 
inventory, and this I hope to be able to do before the next annual 
report. The card catalogue and shelf list complete our list of library 
records. 

Further changes in the staflF have been : Miss H. C. Tafl ceased 
work on December 30, 1899 $ ^^^ S* ^' Clark began work as 
assistant on full time November i, 1899. 

During these months of moving books and furniture Mr. F. A. 
Seymour has been employed to assist in rearranging and cleaning 
books, and he is also tagging books. A change in the janitor service 
has also been made, Mrs. Hagerty ceased work on July 29, 1899. 
Since then one of the assistant janitors has been employed to the 
extent of 25 hours a month. I am hoping to find a suitable man 
for janitor work and also to help about moving and arranging books. 
Such work will be needed to the extent of 100 hours at least a month, 
to keep our increased room area in presentable condition. 



Additions* 

We have continued the system of agents as outlined in my first 
annual report, finding it on the whole very satisfactory. The prin- 
cipal additions have been our regular ones, of which I submit a list 
as an appendix to this report. 

The number of volumes added is 66i, making a total number of 
19,771. The notable additions have been : a file of Worcester Direc- 
tories, 1 844-1 870, from estate of W. S. Barton, supplemented by a 
gift fi"om the American Antiquarian Society of the years 1 870-1 880, 
bringing it down to our own set beginning in 1881. This gives us a 
complete set of these important records coextensive with the history 
of the city. We have also acquired by purchase a long set of 
Thomas* Farmer's Almanac, 1812-1893, lacking 1816, the set being 
valuable for much local and historical matter as well as the almanacs. 

We also acquired at very moderate price a set of Georgia I^aws, 
1 851-1880, 21 volumes in all. Inserted in one of these volumes was 
reminder of slavery times in a duly attested bill of sale of a " Negro 
Ben." The most notable gifts of the year have been first, that of 
57 volumes of United States Documents from Honorable J. H. 
Walker, through the American Antiquarian Society ; second, gifts of 
Annual Session Laws of 18 of the States from the Secretary of State 
or the State Librarian of each State ; and third, the gift of Moore 
United States International Arbitrations, 6 volumes from Honorable 
J. R. Thayer. 

We have been chary about adding to our already long list of con- 
tinuations, and have declined to take many sets now on the market. 

We are already taking a round dozen of sets of reports or cases, 
not one of which is new material, but all are hashed up and warmed 
over excerpts of official reports, of which we already have complete 
sets. These may be valuable for lawyer's offices or for lawyers 
remote from law libraries, but I hold they are not needed in a library 
of our size. The worst example is an English publication, begin- 
ning in 1785 and supposed to come down to 1865, where the official 
reports begin. It already numbers 42 volumes, was supposed to 
extend to 75 volumes, and I now learn will extend to 100 volumes. 

At $7.00 a volume this means that we must sink $700 in a set of 
books which are duplicates of the Standard Reports, all of which 



we have, and these books are confessedly only abstracts of certain 
selected cases. An American publication now in its second edition 
would necessitate the expenditure of $300 every 10 years. We have 
bought about 50 volumes of recent text-books during the year, 
mainly in Commercial Law. Bankruptcy naturally claims the most 
attention, five difiFerent authors being represented. It is, of course, 
impossible to buy all the latest text-books, and for that matter it is 
not necessary, as generally speaking, only one of a half dozen contem- 
porary works on the same subject is really valuable. The bank- 
ruptcy books above referred to are examples of this : one is undoubt- 
edly the best book, another is an old work badly edited, and a third 
and fourth are books written to sell, and the fifth is mostly old 
decisions. 



{Attendance and Use* 

The statistics for the full year are as follows : 

READERS. 



BOOKS. 



March, 


275 


April, 


252 


May, 


296 


June, . 


202 


July, . 


116 


August, 


124 


September, . 


217 


October, 


. . 218 


November, . 


172 


December, 


175 


January, 


123 


February, 


88 



2,258 



1,021 
961 

1,129 

677 

474 
487 

1,448 

965 

851 
891 

519 
369 

9,792 



These figures, compared with corresponding months of last year, 
show a decrease of readers but an increase in number of books 
used. 

As was to be expected during the months of January and Febru- 
ary of this year the attendance and use has fallen oflF noticeably. 

The library has been kept open, but owing to cramped quarters, 



dust, and noise, has naturally not been patronized to the extent it 
would under more favorable circumstances. 

The use of the library by the laity should also be noticed. This 
is permitted by the law which reads as follows : Public Statutes, 
1882, chapter 40, section 5. ' ' Every inhabitant of a county in which 
said association is organized may use the books in the library sub- 
ject to such regulations as may be prescribed by the association with 
the approval of the Superior Court.'' A curious commentary on 
this is found in a recent decision of the appraiser's of the Port of 
New York, who ruled against our importing books duty free on the 
ground that we were not a public library in the contemplation of 
the law. 

They evidently ranked this library with the law libraries of a 
neighboring State where the law libraries although supported by 
the county are not free to the public. We take pains to make our 
books of service to the citizens, and some portions of our library are 
well worth the attention of the laity. The following sections : Con- 
stitutional Law, Ecclesiastical Law, International Law, Military and 
Naval Law, and Roman Law are well worth remembering in this 
connection. As above stated the library has been kept open during 
the improvements and every facility rendered to readers. The time 
Umit has been reduced to two months, and of the volumes now out 
only five are outside that time limit. It has been impossible to guar- 
antee the quiet and repose usual in the library, or the freedom from 
annoyance, but we have done all we could to help the court, the 
bar, and citizens. It became necessary to vacate No. 6 entirely, and 
to take nearly all of the books out of the room over it. To accom- 
modate these books shelving has been put up in the alcoves on the 
main floor and in the gallery. We are now filling up the centre of 
the room with shelving from the old probate record room. 

Rooms f Fittings and Furniture* 

Additional skylight to extent of 200% has been put in what is 
now the book room, a flight of straight wooden stairs has been put 
in at north end of the room and a bridge now connects the two gal- 
leries near the south end of the room. 

Our new quarters are well through the workmen's hands. As 
stated in our first report our new reading room now occupies the 
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quarters formerly used as an equity room and those used by Mr. 
Peabody's indexing force. The wall separating them has been taken 
down, the old toilet rooms torn out, the east wall of the librarian's 
room set back three feet and a passageway eight feet wide thus made 
between the reading room and book room. The County Com- 
missioners, Messrs. Emerson Stone, G. W. Cook, and H. G. Taft, 
have been generous in their appreciation of our needs, and our new 
quarters will be commodious and comfortable. 

The reading room has ample natural light on three sides, — east, 
south and west, and a skylight in the centre. There are 70 electric 
lights on walls, ceiling, tables and desks. The walls will be shelved 
7 feet high, and there will also be window seats in 7 of the 10 win- 
dows, 16 oak tables 2)^x4 feet will be disposed in two rows running 
lengthwise of the room, so as to bring the window light over the 
left shoulder, each with its bentwood chair, adjustable table lamp, 
inkstand, and blotting pad. On the north side of the room will be 
six large revolving book cases, a librarian's standing desk, and an 
assistant's desk. There will be an electric clock, and house-tele- 
phone on north wall of room. The ceiling is a cream, walls a light 
green, this green harmonizes with the dark olive cork carpet, for 
the floor which will be thick, soft and noiseless. There are two 
fireplaces, one in the east, and the other in the west end, of Kittan- 
ning yellow brick to be suitably cased in oak. The librarian's room 
will have wall shelving, window seat, two revolving book-cases, and 
a roll-top desk. The passage-way between book room and reading 
room will be lined with wide shelves for our folio reports. Store 
closet will be fitted with pine shelving and lockers. Outer toilet 
room will have a washbowl and janitor's sink. All these con- 
veniences will be much appreciated, and with the cataloguing and clas- 
sification of the books will make it one of the best law libraries in 
the New England States. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Dr. G. E. wire, 

Deptity Librarian. 
March 23, 1900. 



UNITED STATES LAWS AND REPORTS. 

Attorney Generars Opinions, 

Revised Statutes, 

Statutes at Large, 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals Reports, 

United States Court of Claims Reports, 

United States District of Columbia Reports, 

United States Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, 

United States Land Office Decisions, 

United States Supreme Court Reports. 

State Laws and Reports. 

Alabama Acts, 

Arizona Acts, 

Arkansas Acts, 

California Statutes and Amendments to the Codes, 

Colorado Session Laws, 

Connecticut Public Acts, . 

Connecticut Special Acts, 

Delaware Laws, 

Florida Acts and Resolves, 

Georgia Laws, 

Idaho Laws, 

Illinois Laws, 

Indiana Laws, 

Iowa Acts and Resolves, 

Kansas Laws, 

Kentucky Acts, 

Louisiana Acts, 

Maine Acts and Resolves, 

Maryland Laws, 

Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 

Michigan Local Acts, 

Michigan Public Acts. 

Minnesota General Laws, 

Mississippi Laws, 
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Missouri I,Bws, 

Montana Laws, 

Nebraska I«aws, 

Nevada Statutes, 

New Hampshire I<aws, 

New Jersey Laws, 

New Mexico Laws, 

New York Session Laws, 

North Carolina Laws, 

North Dakota Laws, 

Ohio Acts, 

Oklahoma Session Laws, 

Oregon Laws, 

Pennsylvania Laws, 

Rhode Island Acts and Resolves, 

South Carolina Acts, 

South Dakota Laws, 

Tennessee Acts, 

Texas General Laws, 

Texas Special Laws, 

Utah Laws, 

Vermont Acts and Resolves, 

Virginia Acts, 

Washington Laws, 

West Virginia Acts, 

Wisconsin Laws, 

Wyoming Laws. 

Reports. 

Alabama Reports, 
jizona Reports, 
.rkansas Reports, 
alifornia Reports, 

San Francisco Superior Probate Court Reports (Coflfey), 
olorado Court of Appeals Reports, 
olorado Reports, 
onnecticut Reports, 
■elaware Chancery Reports, 
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Delaware Superior Court Reports, 

Florida Reports, 

Georgia Reports, 

Hawaiian Reports, 

Idaho Reports, 

Illinois Reports, 

Illinois Appellate Court Reports, 

Indiana Reports, 

Indiana Appellate Court Reports, 

Iowa Reports, 

Kansas Reports, 

Kansas Court of Appeals Reports. 

Kentucky Reports, 

Louisiana Reports, 

Maine Reports, 

Maryland Reports, 

Massachusetts Reports, 

Michigan Reports, 

Minnesota Reports, 

Mississippi Reports, 

Missouri Reports, 

Missouri Appeals Reports, 

Montana Reports, 

Nebraska Reports, 

Nevada Reports, 

New Hampshire Reports, 

New Jersey Law Reports, 

New Jersey Equity Reports, 

New Mexico Reports, 

New York Annotated Cases, 

New York Appellate Division Supreme Court Reports, 

New York Supreme Court Reports, 

New York Miscellaneous Court Reports, 

New York Civil Procedure Reports, 

New York Criminal Reports, 

North Carolina Reports, 

North Dakota Reports, 

Ohio Circuit Court Reports, 
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Ohio Decisions — Reprints, 
Ohio Circuit Decisions, 
Ohio State Reports, 
Oklahoma Reports, 
Oregon Reports, 
Pennsylvania State Reports, 
Pennsylvania Superior Reports, 
Pennsylvania District Reports, 
Pennsylvania County Court Reports, 

Delaware County Court Reports, 

Luzerne Legal Register Reports, 

Montgomery County Law Reporter, 

Northampton County Reporter, 
Rhode Island Reports, 
South Carolina Reports, 
South Dakota Reports, 
Tennessee Cases, 
Tennessee Reports, 
Texas Civil Appeal Reports, 
Texas Criminal Reports, 
Texas Reports, 
Utah Reports, 
Vermont Reports, 
Virginia Reports, 
Washington Reports, 
West Virginia Reports, 
Wisconsin Reports, 
Wyoming Reports. 

CANADIAN AND BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN REPORTS 

AND STATUTES. 

British Columbia Statutes, 

Canada Supreme Court Reports, ' 

Canada Exchequer Reports,. 

Canada Statutes, 

Canadian Criminal Cases, 

Manitoba Reports, 

Manitoba Statutes, 
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j New Brunswick Reports, 

I New Bmnswick Statutes, 

New Poundland Reports, 
I New Poundland Statutes, 

Northwest Territory Reports, 

Northwest Territory Ordinances, 

Nova Scotia Reports, 

Nova Scotia Statutes, 

Ontario Appeal Reports, 

Ontario Practice Reports, 

Ontario Reports, 

Ontario Statutes, 

Prince Edward Island Reports, 

Prince Edward Island Statutes, 

Quebec Official Reports (Q. B.), 

Quebec Official Reports (S. C), 

Quebec Rapports Judiciaires Revises, 

Quebec Statutes. 



MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS, CASES AND DIGESTS. 

American and English Corporation Cases Annotated, 

American and English Railroad Cases Annotated, 

American Bankruptcy Reports Annotated, 

American Criminal Reports, 

American Digest — Annual Edition, 

American Digest — Century Edition, 

American Digest — Monthly Edition, 

American Electrical Cases, 

American Negligence Cases, 

American Negligence Reports, 

American Probate Reports Annotated, 

American Railroad and Corporation Reports, 

American State Reports, 

Ballard's Annual on Law of Real Property, 

Pinch's Digest of Insurance Cases, 

Lawyer's Annotated Reports. 
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CANADIAN, ENGLISH, GERMAN AND UNITED STATES 
PERIODICALS AND CONTINUATIONS. 

Albany Law Journal, 

Almanach de Gotha, 

American Bar Association Annual Transactions, 

American Corporation Legal Manual, 

American Law Register, 

American Law Review, 

American Lawyer, 

Annual American Catalogue, 

Appleton's Annual Cyclopaedia, 

Atlantic Reporter, 

Banker and Tradesman, 

Book Reviews, 

Boston Daily Advertiser, 

Canada Law Journal, 

Canadian Law Times, 

Central Law Journal, 

Chicago Legal News, 

Congressional Record, 

Federal Reporter, 

Green Bag, 

Harvard Law Review, 

Insurance Law Journal, 

Irish Law Times, 

Journal of Jurisprudence, 

Justice of the Peace, 

Kentucky Law Journal, 

Lancaster Law Review, 

Law Magazine and Review, 

Law Quarterly Review, 

Law Times and Reports, 

National Bankruptcy News, 

New Jersey Law Journal, 

New York Supplement, 

Northeastern Reporter, 

Northwestern Reporter, 
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Pacific Reporter, 

Pittsburg Legal Journal, 

Pratt Institute Free Library Bulletin, 

Public Libraries, 

Publisher's Weekly, 

Revue de Jurisprudence, 

Revue Legal, 

Scottish Law Reporter, 

Scottish Law Review, 

Solicitor's Journal, 

Southeastern Reporter, 

Southern Reporter, 

Southwestern Reporter, 

Supreme Court Reporter, 

Trade List Annual, 

United States Patent Office— OflScial Gazette, 

United States Public Documents, 

United States Official Postal Guide, 

Washington Law Reporter, 

Weekly Notes, 

Weekly Reporter, 

Whitaker's Almanack, 

Worcester Annual Directory, 

World Almanac. 



ENGLISH AND GERMAN CONTINUATIONS AND 

REPORTS. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, 
Cox Criminal Law, 
Cox Magistrate Cases, 
Cox Maritime Cases, 
Court of Sessions Cases, 
English Ruling Cases, 
Indian Appeal Cases, 
Irish Law Reports, 
Law Journal Reports, 
Law Reports and Supplement, 
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Manson Bankruptcy Reports, 

Mews Annual Digest, 

Mews Quarterly Digest, 

O'Malley and Hardcastle Election Cases, 

Railway and Canal Traffic Cases, 

Revised Reports, 

Selden Society. 
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Mr. T. G. Kent, Jue^e F. A. GaskiU, and Col. T. S. Johnson, 
Diredors : 

Orgardsatian and Staff. 

The work of cataloguing and classification was continued from 
date of last report through March and April. Miss Thompson 
ceased work on April 30, leaving the library catalogued and classi- 
fied with the exception of some one hundred volumes of individual 
trials. This library of 20,360 volumes has been reorganized inside 
of three years. It has been catalogued and classified, two catalogues, 
one public and one official, have been made in fifteen months' time 
of one person. This has been done without in the least interfering 
with the work of the library. In addition, during the months of 
January-April, 1900, the old book room was to a considerable extent 
reconstructed over our heads. Our new quarters were prepared for 
us at the same time that our catalogue was being finished. I owe 
much to the fidelity of my assistants who worked on in cold, dust, 
noise and conftision. The work of cataloguing and classification 
contrasts very favorably as to time, with similar work in other 
libraries where I have known double the amount of time to be con- 
sumed with no better results. But by giving the whole matter my 
personal oversight, and, in fact applying the classification largely 
mysdf, by revising the rest of the classification and all the cata- 
loguing, and by doing away with some unnecessary things, such as 



full names, dates and cross references, also by cutting titles, I was 
enabled to attain the result above noted. The card catalogue is 
perfectly feasible, usable and clear in every respect and for a refer- 
ence library is all that is needed. A printed catalogue is out of date 
before it is off the press. We stand ready to answer by telephone, 
telegraph or mail any inquiries about books, send lists of books to 
any persons desiring them and will ship out by express to any part 
of the county. 

I submit as appendices the main heads of scheme on which text 
books are arranged and also catalogue headings. The foil scheme 
of classification is being printed by Mr. C. A. Cutter, Librarian of 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass. , in his Expansive Classification, 
7th Division. This classification has been fiivorably noticed and 
will no doubt be used by many other law libraries. It is a matter of 
pardonable pride that those having in charge Hampden County Law 
Library, Springfield, Mass., our next neighbor on the west, have by 
visits and by correspondence studied our methods, in the reorganiza- 
tion of their library, have chosen as an acting librarian one who has 
had training in the City Library Association of Springfield, and as 
far as possible are following our example in keeping up a set of 
library records and in using modem library methods and ideas in 
running the library. Mr. Seymour ceased work on May 5. We 
were fortunate in securing without delay the services of Mr. J. S. 
Davis who now spends on an average five hours per working day in 
keeping the books and rooms clean. 

Books are well known as centers of dust and it is only by ceaseless 
vigilance that we can keep everything in good order. The work of 
cleaning and moving text books into final shape in center of old 
book room was completed by the time Mr. Seymour left. We also 
had moved out into the new reading room all of the books now found 
there. By these changes we were enabled to begin an orderly arrange- 
ment of English and American Reports in southwest comer of book 
room and to carry it around the sides of the room using temporary 
wooden shelving in the alcoves. During the summer the gallery was 
cleaned, all public documents, serials and the Canadian, Irish and 
Scotch Reports were put up there. When I submitted my last 
report we were still in the old book room in the hands of the work- 
men. 
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Following the cataloguing, classification and shelving of the books 
comes the shelf-listing. 

Miss Clark has continued the shelf list and has done the following 
classes : Wit and Humor, Almanacs and Year-books, Architecture, 
Banking, Contracts, Corporations, Exchanges, Insurance, Family 
Law, Farm Law, Military and Naval Law, Mining Law and Property 
Law — Personal. 

Binding^ 

Last summer, for the first time, I took up the subject of binding, 
having in the past two years of organization been too busy to do so. 
I conferred with Mr. Wesby and drew up some specifications for 
binding which were agreeable to both parties. This question of 
binding is a serious one, and in my next report I purpose giving 
more space to it. There are some experiments now going on which 
I wish to observe more ftilly. Suffice it to say, that we had 67 vol- 
umes bound at a total cost of $68.75, averaging, $1.03 a volume. 
These are nearly all English reports, with a tew volumes of periodi- 
cals, and the sets were continued, as far as possible, in the original 
binding. This binding is wearing well and giving good satisfaction. 

Additions. 

Our most numerous and principal additions have been the various 
reports, digests, session laws and statutes, with periodicals, almanacs 
and annuals as obtained from our regular agents, and of which a list 
was given in my last year's report. The number of volumes added 
is 589, making a total number of 20,360. We have been chary 
about adding to our already long list of continuations, and have 
been on guard against purchasing new works which only duplicate 
material already in the library. It is eminently true, *'that 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety," and our savings alone, by 
not buying these unnecesary works, equals the salary of one assist- 
ant. One series now on the market, is a verbatim reprint of the 
English reports, and of course would only duplicate our set of 
originals. Another expensive set now running in some dozen vol- 
umes, is a set of notes on United States reports, made to sell and 
without real value. Our most noteworthy purchases have been a 
set of Chambers' Encyclopaedia, and Hones' works. By judicious 
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bujring, at atiction and private sale, we have acquired some old 
statute laws, and also some rare and out-of-print text books, of 
which, perhaps, the most valuable are some books on Civil I^aw of 
Spain, applicable to our new possessions. Only the other day, 
while at work on this report, I had a call for a particular early edi- 
tion of Kent's Commentaries. We had the next edition to it. We 
have bought, also, a large bill of text books on these subjects : 
Banking, Carriers, Equity, Family Law, Insurance, Municipal Law, 
Real Property and Personal Property. Our most notable gifts have 
been from Hon. G. F. Hoar, Laws relating to our new Possessions, 
in twenty-six parts ; Testimony concerning Clark Case in U. S. 
Senate, three vols. ; and Report of Industrial Commission, five 
vols. ; and from Hon. J. R. Thayer, various laws of the Army, 
Navy and Marine, amounting to six volumes in all. 

c4ttendance and Use. 

The statistics for the full year are as follows 

R^ADBRS. BOOKS. 

579 
467 

783 
649 

467 

445 
1,132 
1,126 

842 

915 
1,082 

966 



March, 


150 


April, 


133 


May. 


153 


June, 


141 


July, 


III 


August, 


98 


September, 


158 


October, 


215 


November, 


161 


December, . 


169 


January, 


241 


February, . 


159 



Total, 1,889 9,453 

As was noticed in my last report, on account of the alterations 
and attendant discomforts, the decrease then mentioned of January 
and February, continued through March and April and into May, 
when the usual summer falling off came on. The fluctuations of 
the attendance and use depend on a number of causes, chief of 
which are : Sessions of court, prevalence of large cases requiring 



mtich use of books, and time of year. As was noted last year, the 
figures show a greater number of books per reader. Use by citizens 
is gratifying, and shows an increase. We now have abundance of 
room and welcome all who will nse the library. 

Out New Quarters. 

The improvements noted in my last report, which was submitted 
in the midst of repairs, all were made in due time. Progress from 
day to day was rapid. By April i, the painting and decorating in 
the reading room was done, electric light fixtures up and radiators 
in, and wall shelving all up. The cork carpet came later and was 
unrolled and allowed to expand before being cemented down, re- 
volving bookcases, the tables and standing desk were put in and we 
opened our new reading room May 14. The room and conveniences 
fi>r study are much liked and are appreciated by all who use them. 

Two informal receptions were held before the rooms were opened: 
one on the visit of the New York State Library School, on April 4, 
and the other on April 28. In conclusion, I wish to record my 
thanks to my staff— Miss Clark for her accurate and faithful work as 
assistant, and Mr. Davis as janitor. And I also wish to thank you, 
gentlemen, fi>r your unfailing courtesy to me, your confidence in me 
and your deep interest in the library. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dr. G. E. wire. 

Deputy Librarian. 
March 22, 1901. 

Scheme of CUssificsthru 

GtneralU* 

ELa Ethics, Duties, Privileges. 

Kb Bibliography. 

Kc Collections of various authors. 

Kd Collections of individual authors. 

Kd Dictionaries and Cydopeedias. 

Kdg Digests. 

Ke Essays, Addresses, Lectures, Speeches. 

Kf Abridgements, Commentaries, Institutes. 
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Kb 


History. 


Kl 


Biography, Collections. 


KU 


Biography, Individual. 


Km 


Maxims. 


Kp 


Periodicals. 


Kr 


Reports. 


Kit 


Statutes. 


Ks 


Societies. 


Kt 


Education. 


Kw 


Wit and Humor. 


Ky 


Almanacs, Year-books* 


Kz 


Pleading, Practice, Forms and Writs. 




English and American Law by subjects. 


KB 


Architecture. 


KC 


Bailments and Carriers. 


KD 


Commercial Law. 




KK Banking. 




KF Contracts. 




KG Corporations. 




KH Exchange. 




KI Insurance. 


KJ 


Constitutional Law. 


KK 


Criminal Law. 


KL 


Ecclesiastical Law. 


KM 


Equity. 


KN 


Family Law. 


KP 


Farm Law. 


KQ 


International Law. 


KR 


Maritime Law. 


KS 


Medical Jurisprudence. 


KT 


Military and Naval Law. 


KU 


Mining Law. 


KV 


Municipal Law. 


KW 


Patent Law. 


KX 


Property Law. Real. 


KY 


Property Law. Personal. 


KZ 


Roman Law. 



Ust of Subject 

Abortion, 

Abstracts, 

Accounts, 

Acknowledgments, 

Actions, 

Actions, Civil 

Actions, Personal 

Actions, Real 

Actors, 

Administration, 

Administrators, 

Admiralty, 

Adoption, 

Adultery, 

Advancements, 

Affidavits, 

Agency, 

Agreements, 

Agriculture, 

Alienation, 

Aliens, 

America, Biography, 

Annuities, 

Appeals, 

Apprentices, 

Arbitration, 

Arbitration, International 

Architecture, 

Arguments, 

Arrest, 

Assessments, 

Assets, 

Assignment, 

Associations, 

Asstunpsit, 

Attachments, 



Headings. 

Attorneys, 

Auctioneers, 

Auctions, 

Audita Querela, 

Australian Ballot System, 

Average, 

Average, General 

Average, Special 

Award, 

Bail, 

Bailments, 

Banks and Banking, 

Bankruptcy, 

Bastardy, 

Battie, Trial by 

Begin and Reply, 

Bequests, 

Behring Sea, 

Betting, 

Bible, 

Bibliography, 

Bicycles, 

Bills, 

Biography, 

Board of Trade, 

Bonds, 

Bonds, Penal 

Borough English 

Bottomry, 

Boundaries, 

Bounties, 

Boycotts, 

Bridges, 

British North America Act, 

Britton, 

Brokers, 
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Building Assodations, 
Burglary, 
Business Signs, 
Canada, 
Canals, 
Capture, 
Cargo. 
Carriers, 
Cataloguing, 
Cemeteries, 
Certiorari, 
Challenge, 
Chancery, 

Chancery, High Court of His- 
tory, 
Chancery, Inns of 
Charities, 
Charter Party 
Charters, 
Chattels, 
Checks, 

Christian Science, 
Church, 
Cities, 
Citizenship, 
Civil Remedies, 
Civil War, 
Claim and Delivery, 
Classification, 
Clerks, 
Clutxs, 
Code, 

Code Napoleon 
Code Practice 
Codicils, 
Codification, 
Coif, Order of 
Collaterals, 



Collisions, Marine 

Colonies, 

Commerce, 

Commerce, Chamber of 

Commercial Agencies, 

Commercial I^aw, 

Commission Merchants, 

Common Pleas, 

Companies, 

Compass, 

Composition, 

Concussion of the Spine, 

Conflict of Laws, 

Congregationalism, 

Consanguinity, 

Conspiracy, 

Constables, 

Constitutional Law, 

Constitutions, 

Contempt, 

Contraband of War, 

Contracts, 

Contracts, Maritime 

Conveyancing, 

Convictions, 

Copyholds, 

Copyrights, 

Coroners, 

Corporations, 

Corporations, Foreign 

Corporations, Private 

Corporations, Public 

Costs, 

Counsellors, 

Counterclaim, 

Court, Inns of 

Court-Martial, 

Court Rules, 
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Courts, 

Covenants, 

Coverture, 

Creditor, 

Crime, 

Criminal I^w, 

Crossings, 

Curtesy, 

Custom, 

Cy Pres, 

Damages, 

Dartmouth College, 

Dead, Law of 

Death, 

Death Penalty, 

Debtor, 

Debts, 

Deceit, 

Declarations, 



Deeds, 

Defamation, 

Defences, 

Delivery, 

Denization, 

Dentists, 

Depositions, 

Deposits, 



Descent, Tables of 
Designs, 



Dignities, 

Directors, 

Discovery, 

Distress, 

Divorce, 

Divorce Court, 



Domesday Book, 

Dogs, 

Domestic Relations, 

Domicile, 

Donations, 

Donations Causa Mortis, 

Dower, 

Drainage, 

Drama, 

Basements, 

Ecclesiastical Law 

Economics, 

Education, 

Education, Legal 

Ejectment, 

Elections, 

Electricity, 

Elevators, 

Embezzlement, 

Eminent Domain, 

Employers, 

Employers' Liability Acts, 

Engineering, 

England, Admiralty, 

Arbitration, 

Bankruptcy, 

Chancery, High Cotut of 

Charities, 

Conflict of Laws, 

Copyrights, 

Court-martial, 

Criminal Law, 

Divorce Court, 

Dilapidations, 

Domicile, 

Ecclesiastical Law, 

Elections, 

Exchequer, 
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England, Frauds, Statute of 

History, 

Husband and Wife, 

International I^aw, 

I^aw, History of 

Libel, 

Magna Charta, 

Martial Law, 

Master and Servant, 

Military Law, 

Mining Law, 

NisiPrius, 

Parliament, 

Patents, 

Petition of Right, 

Pleading, 

Practice, 

Prosecution, Malicious 

Quarter Sessions Court, 

Queen's Bench, 

Roman Catholic Church, 

Roman Law, 

Statutes, 

Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, 

Trade-marks, 

Traffic Oct., 1888, 
Engraving, 
Equity, 
Errors, 
Estates, 
Estoppel, 
Ethics, 
Evidence, 

Circumstantial, 

Criminal, 

Expert, 

Marine, . 



Evidence, Medical, 

Military, 
Ex Post Facto Laws, 
Examination, 
Exceptions, 
Exchequer, 



Executions, 

Executors, 

Executory Agreements, 

Executory Interests, 

Exemption, 

Experts, 

Extradition, 

Extradition, International 

Extradition, Interstate 

Facetiae, 

Facts, Questions of 

Factors, 

Facts, 

Farriers, 



Fines, 

Firm-names, 

Fisheries, 

Fixtures, 

Foot-paths, 

Foreclosure, 

Forestry, 

Forgery, 

Forms, 

Franchises, 

French Language, 

Fraternities, 

Fraud, 

Frauds, Statute of 

Freehold, 

Fur Seal Arbitration, 
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Futures, 

Game-laws, 

Garnishments, 

Gavelkind, 

Geography, 

Gifts, 

Good-will, 

Grand Jury, 

Gifts Inter Vivos, 

Great Britain — Colonies, 

Great Britain — Commerce^ 

Great Britain — ^Fisheries, 

Greece and Rome. Antiquities, 

Biography, 

Geography, 

Mythology, 
Guaranty, 

Guardian and Ward, 
Habeas Corpus, 
Handwriting, 

Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion, 
Health, Board of 
Heirs, 

Hereditaments, 
Highways and Streets, 
Homestead, 
Homicide, 
Horses, 
Hotels, 

Husband and Wife, 
Hygiene, Public 
Hypnotism, 
Hjrpothecation, 
Identification, 
Idiocy, 

Illuminating Gas, 
Imprisonment, 



Indictment, 

Income Tax, 

Inebriety, 

Infancy, 

Information 

Inheritance, 

Inheritance Tax, 

Injunctions, 

Inks, 

Innkeepers, 

Insanity, 

Insolvency, 

Instructions, 

Insuiance, 

Accident, 

Fire, 

Life, 

Marine, 
Interest, 

International Law, 
Interstate Commerce, 
Interstate Law, 
Ireland, 
Irrigation, 
Jailers, 
Japan, 
Jewish Law, 
Joint Stock Companies, 
Joint Tenancy, 
Jointure, 
Journeymen, 
Judgments, 
Judicature, Act 1873 
Jurisdiction, 
Jury, 
Justices, 

Kettle Brook Decisions, 
King's Bench, 
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King's Council, 

Labels, 

Labor, 

Lading, Bill of 

Land Charters, 

Landlord and Tenant, 

Lands, 

Larceny, 

Law, History of 

Interpretation of 
Questions of 
Study of 
Laws, 
Leases, 
Lectures, 
Legacies, 
Legislation, 

Legitimacy, 
Letters, 

Letters of Credit, 

Libel, 

Libraries, 

Liens, 

Liens, Mechanics 

Light and Air, 

Limitations, 

Lincoln's Inn, 

Liquor Laws, 

Lis Pendens, 

Local Option, 

Lockouts, 

London, Tower of 

Loyalists, 

Mainprize, 

Malice, 

Malpractice, 

Mandamus, 

Manufactures, 



Manuscripts, 

Maritime Law, 

Marriage, 

Marshals, 

Martial Law, 

Masonic Law, 

Master and Servant, 

Maxims, 

Mayor's Court, London, 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Merger, 

Mesne Profits, 

Military Law, 

Military and Naval Law, 

Mines, 

Misdemeanors, 

Mistake, 

Mistaken Identity, 

Monopolies, 

Mortgages, 

Mortgages, Chattel 

Mortgages, Real 

Mortmain, 

Municipal Law, 

Music, 

Mutiny Act, 

Mutual Benefit Society, 

Naturalization, 

Navigation, 

Ne Exeat Regno, 

Negligence, 

Negroes, 

Newspapers, 

Nisi Prius, 

Non Residents, 

Notaries, 

Notes, 

Notice, 
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Nuisances, 

Nullification, 

Oaths, 

Officers, 

Officials Public 

Options, 

Oratory, 

Orders, 

Painting, 

Parent and Child, 

Parliament, 

Parliamentary Law, 

Pamellism, 

Parties, 

Partition, 

Partnership, 

Pass Books, 

Patents, 

Pauperism, 

Pay, Army and Navy, 

Payment, 

Peerage, 

Pensions, 

Performance, 

Perpetuities, 

Personal Offence, 

Petition of Right, 

Photography, 

Pilots, 

Pleading, 

Pledges, 

Police, 

Police Power, 

Political Economy, 

Possession, 

Possession, Adverse 

Powers, 

Practice, 



Precedents, 

Presidents, 

Presumption, 

Prisons, 

Privileged Communications, 

Privy Council, 

Prize Law, 

Probate, 

Procedure, 

Process, 

Produce Exchange, 

Prohibition, 

Promotors, 

Proof, 

Property, 

Property, Personal 

Property, Real 

Prosecutions, Malicious 

Public Policy, 

Public Records, 

Punishment, 

Punishment, Capital 

Purchaser, 

Quarries, 

Quarter Sessions Court, 

Quasi Contracts, 

Queen's Bench, 

Quo Warranto, 

Racing, 

Railways, 

Railway Spine, 

Receivers, 

Reconvention, 

Recoupment, 

Recoveries, 

Redemption Rock, 

Referees, 

Reference, 
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Referendum, 

Registration, 

Remainder, 

Removal of Causes, 

Rem, Proceedings in 

Rents, 

Replevin, 

Res Judicata, 

Respondentia, 

Restraint of Trade, 

Retention, 

Retroactive Laws, 

Revenue, 

Review, 

Revocation, 

Right of Search, 

Riparian Rights, 

Rivers, 

Robbery, 

Roman Catholic Church, 

Roman Law, 

Rose Will Case, 

Rule of the Road, 

Sabbath, 

Sales, 

Salvage, 

Sanitary Law, 

School Law, 

Scotiand, 

Sculpture, 

Seamen, 

Search, 

Seashore, 

Seisin, 

Self Defence, 

Servant, 

Service, 

Servitude, 



Sessions, Court of 

Set-ofiF, 

Sewers, 

Sheriffs 

Shipbuilding, 

Shipmasters, 

Ships, 

Slander, 

Slavery, 

Sovereignty, 

Spanish War Tax, 

Specific Performance, 

Specifications, 

Stamp Act, 1862, 

Stamp Act, 1898, 

Star Chamber, 

Stare Decisis, 

State Rights, 

Statutes, 

Stockholders, 

Stocks, 

Stoppage In Transitu, 

Stowage, 

Streets, 

Strikes, 

Subrogation, 

Succession, 

Suffolk County Court House, 

Suffrage, 

Supplement, 

Suretyship, 

Surrogate, 

Synonyms 

Tariff, 

Taxation, 

Tax Collectors, 

Taxes, 

Tax Titie, 
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Teachers, 

Telegraph, 

Telephone, 

Tellers, 

Tenant, 

Tenure, 

Theater, 

Tide. 

Titles, Honor, 

Tolls, 

Torrens System, 

Torts, 

Towage, 

Towns, 

Toxicology, 

Trade-marks, 

Trespass, 

Trial, 

Trolley Lines, 

Trustees, 

Trusts, 

Trusts, Charitable 

Turnpikes, 

Ultra Vires, 

Union Pacific Railway, 

United States, 

Congress, 

Courts, 

History, Civil War, 



United States, 

History, Revolution, 

SujMreme Court, 
Usage, 
Uses, 
Usury, 
Vendors, 
Verdict, 
Veterinarians, 
Vetoes, 
Void Sales, 
Voting, 
Wagers, 
Walls 

War, Custom of 
War Tax, 
Warranties, 
Warrants, 

Water, Appropriation of 
Water Courses, 
Water Rights, 
William I — Laws, 
Wills. 
Witnesses, 
Woman, 
Worcester County Bar, History 

of 
Writs, 
Wrong without Remedy. 
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Worcester County Law Library. 



Report of Deputy Librarian, March 22, 1901- 

March 12, 1902. 



Mr, T. G. Kent, Judge F. A. GaskM, and Col. T. S. Johnson, 
Directors: 

GENTLEMEN — 

The work of reorganization of the library and rearrangement 
of our rooms having now been accomplished, we turn to the work 
necessary to carry on the library from year to year. Our most 
numerous and principal additions have been the various reports, 
digests, session laws, statutes, periodicals, annuals, and almanacs, 
necessary to keep up our sets. These are obtained from our reg- 
ular agents which, with one exception, are the same as in former 
years. We have changed our Canadian and United States period- 
icals from the Subscription Agency, Chicago and New York, to the 
Mutual Subscription Agency of Philadelphia. Our lists of these 
various continuations and periodicals remain about the same. A 
few have been dropped by reason of fulfillment or absorption and 
a few have been added. As before our policy has been not to take 
on new obligations indiscriminately. Of our new possessions not 
before represented in the library, Porto Rico laws, 1901, is the 
first to come. Since then we have received the Public laws of the 
Philippines. From the War Department, Secretary's Office-Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, we have also received translations of the laws of 
Cuba and Porto Rico. The old laws of all these Spanish Colonies 
are of course in Spanish and based on the Roman Civil Law. As 
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such they must of necessity be superseded by laws framed accord- 
ing to our own civilization and promulgated in the English lan- 
guage. A new start will be made as if on virgin soil, and laws, 
statutes and reports in the English language will supersede the 
old. This is seen in the case of Porto Rico and the Philippines 
already. On examination of the official catalogue many deficien- 
cies were discovered, mainly in the text-books, cases, minor reports 
and most of all in the periodicals and public documents and ses- 
sion laws of some of the newer States. The sum total of these 
is 115. Of course our American, Canadian, English, Irish and 
Scotch reports are practically complete. As to session laws, we 
have sets of New England States and New York State running 
back as a general thing to 1850. Of our ovm State, Massachu- 
setts, we have a complete set. Also of some of the newer States 
we have complete sets. This last year, by auction and second- 
hand buying, we have acquired long runs of session laws of Ala- 
bama, Iowa and Kentucky. We have, also, by the same means 
of purchase, obtained early statutes of some of these States. 

This work must of necessity extend over several years as the 
books come on sale infrequently. Our price for these session laws 
has averaged $1.50 a volume which is very satisfactory. We are 
not buying rare law books because they are rare, nor are we pay- 
ing fancy prices for them. One large purchase of text-books has 
been made after sending out lists for bids. This contained books 
on the following subjects: Commercial Law, Constitutional Law, 
Corporation Law, International Law, Municipal Law, Personal 
Property Law, and Real Property Law. Our most important gifts 
have been a long run of Hubbell's Legal Directory from W. S. B. 
Hopkins, Esq., and a number of State documents from Hon. Wm. 
M. Olin, Secretary of the Commonwealth. We have made a good 
beginning on the work of completing our sets of Massachusetts 
Documents and hope during the present year to complete the sets 
as far as possible. 593 volumes have been added this year to the 
library making the total number of volumes 21,953. 

Binding^ 

We have had 33 volumes of reports and periodicals bound in 
leather binding, to match sets, at an average cost of $1.10 a vol- 



ume, and 107 volumes bound in doth, at an average cost of 50 
cents a volume. We are now buying all of our text-books in doth 
where we can, are taking a buckram bound copy of the Cydope- 
dia of Law and Procedure, New York State Reports and Session 
Laws in law canvas, and have one set of our new Revised Laws 
of Massachusetts in buckram. So far, the bindings look well and 
wear well. As an appendix, I submit a note on binding, including 
our specifications. 

Attendance and Use. 

As was to be expected, some time would dapse before the 
readers became accustomed to our new location and also recov- 
ered from the effect of our enforced inhospitality during recon- 
struction of the Ubrary rooms. But almost at the beginning of 
this fiscal year our attendance began to increase and this increase 
has, as a general thing, been maintained through the year. As 
before noted, the reading rate is fluctuating and not as regular in 
its variations as that of a college Ubrary or public library. 

There may be a dedded difference between the same month in 
two successive years, due to no appredable causes. But on the 
whole, we have reason to be proud of the use, considering the spedal 
character of the library, and also how little it is known in the dty, 
let alone the county. More and more dtizens are using it. As 
a reference library for the occupants of the court house, aside 
from its legal aspect, its use is very noticeable. For this house 
or hall use we have bought several encydopedias and reference 
works of a general character, as well as atlases. 

The statistics for the full year are as follows: 









IIBAI8RS. 






BOOKS. 


March, .... 247 .. . 1,558 


April, 






174 






1,030 


May, 






175 






870 


June, 






149 






766 


July. • 






140 






650 


August, . 






121 






1,086 


September, 






169 






1,443 


October, 






ISO 






959 







R8AD8RS. 


BOOKS. 


November, 


• • 


162 


1.152 


December, 


• • 


195 


1.270 


January, 


• • 


249 


1,321 


February, 


• • 

Total, 


161 


744 




2,092 


12,848 



All possible help has been given readers, and many knotty propo- 
sitions have been solved for them. 

Mdiuigefnefft^ 

We are now settled in our new quarters, and no great changes 
will be necessary until the steel stacks are put in the book room 
to supersede the wooden shelves. Various minor repairs and addi- 
tions have been made in the book room. In the reading room 
the following pictures have been hung according to this diagram: 

North. 

POST8R. FOST8R. 

HOAR. ALLEN. 

BACON THOBiAS. 

South, 

Extra radiating surface to the extent of twelve extra sections on 
the radiators has been added, the thermostat regulating devices 
which did not regulate, removed and hand valves substituted. In 
the librarian's room twelve sections were added and thermostat reg- 
ulator removed and hand valve substituted. In the reading room 
four storm windows were put on the south and west windows. 
These improvements with the mild weather have enabled us to go 
through without using our grates. Also in the reading room and 
book room new awnings to the number of seven have contributed 
much to our comfort in summer in connection with the sprinkling 
of the roadway on the south and west fronts. The regular work 
of the library has been carried on all the time, records kept up. 



new books received, entered and catalogued, periodicals attended 
to and binding done, minor repairs attended to, heat, lighting and 
ventilation looked after, and a constant cleaning has been going 
on. Our scheme provides for cleaning every volume in the book 
room twice a year and those in the reading room even oftener than 
that. 

We had as guests, on January 14th, the members of the various 
library associations of the State, and they were all pleased with 
the cleanliness, cheeriness and neatness of our quarters. Miss 
Clark has faithfully fulfilled her duties as assistant during the 
year. Mr. Davis ceased work January 11th, and Mr. E. G. Scott 
is now responsible for the janitor work. 

Again thanking you, gentlemen, for your confidence and cour- 
tesy I respectfully submit this report. 

G. E. WIRE, M. D., 

DeptUy Librarian 
March 12, 1902. 



REPORT ON BINDING OF LAW BOOKS. 
/. The Covering* 

The older English reports, abridgments, and text bodks were 
bound in full English calfskin, tanned by hand, done on honor, 
largely using vegetable materials and consuming weeks and months 
in the curing of the skins. As time wore on sheepskin began to 
be used, and these skins were tanned and cured in same manner 
as were calfskins, the difference in wearing quality being but little 
in favor of the calfskin over the sheepskin, both were used down 
to about 1825, not only for law books but for all books, so small 
was the book production of that time compared with the present. 

About this time, both in England and America, doth began to 
be used for binding of books in history, literature, and general 
works, and doth continues to be used in England, in many cases 
bdng regarded as only a temporary binding, the top edges being 
left uncut and fore edge and bottom rough, it being presumed by 
the publisher that the book will be bound by the purchaser. On 
the continent this idea is carried still further, and books are com- 
monly issued in paper covers with no pretense at binding. In the 
United States cloth grew in favor as a binding material and it be- 
came the permanent binding for all dasses of literature except 
law, medidne and theology, these three dasses still dung to calf 
or sheep full binding. By 1860 medicine and theology began to 
appear in doth binding, and in the next decade grew so much in 
favor as to supersede sheep which had long before taken the place 
of calf for binding. Now medidne is offered in half morocco as 
an alternative binding, and theology is largdy in cloth. Through 
all these years law has dung to leather, more so in this country 
than in England for the English publishers have been sending out 
their law books in doth cases for the last twenty years. In the 
United States a few text books may be had in buckram, but no State 
has yet dared to send out its reports in an3rthing but sheep. New 



York State has made a beginning, and offers as an innovation a 
choice between a canvas binding and sheep — ^needless to say that 
we immediately chose the canvas. This is a strong binding, will 
wear better than sheep and stand on the shelves much better. Mr. 
Melvil Dewey, when librarian of Columbia University, 1883-1888, 
first used morocco as a substitute for sheep in binding and rebind- 
ing, choosing a color which is almost identical with that of sheep- 
skin after it has been on the shelves for a few months. When he 
went to the New York State Library, whose law department is 
second in size and importance only to the library of the United 
States Supreme Court, he introduced morocco there as a binding 
for law books. Since then morocco has been introduced as a ma- 
terial for binding law reports, digests and text books in the law 
department of the University of Michigan, and in the Chicago Law 
Institute. The fundamental principle is that all animal fabrics last 
longer in the hand, all vegetable fabrics last better on the shelves. 
A cloth binding will stand on the shelf under the influence of gas, 
light and superheated air for years in good condition. A leather 
binding, particularly calf or sheep, will rot out in a few years under 
the same conditions. Morocco will endtu-e longer than sheepskin, 
for the modem sheepskin is, without doubt, the worst covering 
put on books at this time. All woolly skins are weaker than hairy 
skins to begin with, and the process of tanning is a cheaper one 
with sheepskin than with calfskin or goatskin. Furthermore the 
skin of an immature animal is weaker than that of a mature ani- 
mal. Calfskin is that of an immature animal and is not so strong 
as goatskin which is from a mature animal. Mineral adds are used 
in tanning sheepskins and are not sufficiently cleared or neutralized, 
and the remaining add, espedally when assisted by strong day- 
light, gas and superheated air, soon reduces the skin to powder. 
The mineral adds are used to some extent in tanning the poorer 
grades of morocco, espedally the dark colors, and with much the 
same effect. The better grades of morocco are tanned with veg- 
etable agents and expensive dressings used in finishing them. 
Furthermore, all of these skins, calf, sheep and morocco, are split 
in processes of tanning and curing, and are thus deprived of much of 
their strength. Calfskin is generally split so thin that is loses most 
of its strength, and from being the strongest skin in the boot and 
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shoe trade, becomes the weakest skin in the binding trade. Before 
any of these skins are applied to the book they are still further 
reduced by paring or skiving until they are weaker than buckram 
and in many instances hardly stronger than a heavy linen paper. 

Text-books have tmiformly a better grade of sheep than reports, 
but this rule varies according to place and publisher. The larger 
publishers, as a general thing, use better materials and do better 
work than do the smaller publishers. The State printers, as a 
rule, under the contract system, use the poorest materials and do 
the worst work. 

Absolutely the worst bindings, paper, and printing are to be found 
on and in the session laws. The sheep is the poorest kind and half 
rotten when we receive them fresh from the agents. They are 
official and should be in more permanent form, but instead of that 
some of them will rot out and moulder away in a comparatively 
short space of time. 

Among the thousands of sheep bound volumes in this library 
I have selected two sets as representatives of the best and worst 
sheep binding. Gratton's Virginia Reports, 1845-1881 inclusive, 
have been kept in the gallery of the book room for the past twenty 
years, exposed to the by products of illuminating gas and the heat 
which is of course greater in the gallery than on the floor. The 
binding of these reports is a sheepskin, nearly white in color, of 
good grain, firm texture, sumac tanned, and this set of reports 
is renowned for its wearing and staying qualities. 

No more of this tannage of leather can be procured and it has 
gone out of use. These volumes show no deterioration on the 
back, no tendency to scale off or to crack on the joint, and are 
sound and in first-dass condition to-day. The slight change in the 
color of the backs of some of the volumes is due more to dirt, than 
anything else, the sides of the same volume being dean and white 
as when put on the books. These are in marked contrast to most 
of the State reports and espedally the reporters which are rapidly 
turning to a reddish brown and disintegrating on the backs. The 
worst binding is a set of New York Supplements, Vols. 1-28. These 
run from 1888-1894. Each volume bears in the handwriting of the 
former owner the date of receipt, so we have definite dates to work 
from. The first volume is dated September 5, 1888, and the 
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sheepskin is reddish in color and coarse grained and soft in 
texture and evidently add tanned. On the back, the reddish color 
is more pronounced and the leather has so disintegrated under the 
action of gas and heat that it can readily be picked to pieces with 
the fingernail, the leather has scaled over the joint which is very 
weak. This set was bought by the library in November, 1898, and 
therefore this disintegration occurred inside of ten years. Some 
of the later volumes are even worse, the leather having cracked 
at the joints and the backs being loose. Ten years for a binding 
which is not used more than these bindings are, is far too short a 
time for such disintegration. In fact, where the leather bindings 
are much used, the oil from the hands tends to preserve the leather. 
The reports, however, are not subject to hard usage as a general 
thing. The shelf use is more than the hand use and for that purpose 
cloth is better than leather. In the case of text-books, after a new 
edition comes out the older one is better off in a cloth binding than 
it would be in leather binding. 

2. Searing and Gluing Up. 

As a general thing, text-books and reports are hand sewed, two 
or three on. One set of cases, and a few text-books and reports 
come machine sewed. A good machine sewing of suitable weight 
paper, is better than poor hand-sewing. The best made text-books 
and reports are not well sewn and are liable to have loose sections 
in consequence. They are glued up with ordinary glue instead of 
flexible glue and poor quality of paper is put on for lining up. 
Unless carefully opened when they are green, the backs are liable 
to crack and sections become loose. 

3. Lactna In. 



Inasmuch as they are generally leather work, law books are 
laced in, but only two strings are used, the centre one being cut 
off. In one instance I found the holes were made with a punch 
cutting out a piece of the mill-board and of course not holding 
the string tightly where it was beaten down. One set of cases now 
comes machine sewn on two tapes which are laced in and a piece 
of super turned over the joint, midway of the tapes, making the 
strongest binding we buy. 
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4. Finisfdng. 

What is lacking in materials and workmanship is made up in 
finishing, in all cases except a few reports. The squares are true, 
backs well rounded, and lettering is neatly done on title leathers. 
hs a whole, however, they are not to be compared to good job 
oinding for durability. As before noted, we now have our binding 
done in this city and only the best materials are used, work is 
done on honor and is very satisfactory. I conclude by giving our 
specifications. 

Specifications for Binding. 

Books to be sewed as sent down, unless an obvious mistake 
has been made. In case of doubt, book to be laid aside and library 
to be notified. ' Directions on slips with volume to be followed, 
unless sample back or volume is sent, or a new combination made 
up. All books to be sewed all along with best Irish linen thread, 
octavos and smaller on four strings, quartos and folios on a pro- 
portionally greater number of strings. All maps and charts to be 
backed with muslin, all plates to be mounted on muslin hinges and 
not to be refolded unless necessary. Better way is to cut off the 
inside and outside margins if any shortening is necessary. Trim- 
ming to be done only to match other volumes of set. No bleeding 
to be done. Where directed only rough trimming to be done and 
some cases to be trimmed only on top and other edges to be left 
rough. Covers and advertising matter to be botmd as placed either 
in middle of volume or at end. Tops to be burnished or sprinkled 
as case may be. All books of one hundred (100) pages or over to be 
laced in boards on full number of strings. When so stipulated 
heights of books to be followed by trimming down or stilting up, as 
case may be. Books to be covered with full Holliston cloth, 
morocco, calf, or sheep, as directed, or ^ morocco, calf, or sheep, 
as directed. Millboards, endpapers, marblepapers and all coverings, 
to be of best quality. Sample book of leathers, doth, and paper 
to be made up. Price list of bindings, as to materials and sizes, 
also to be made up. Mark Worcester County Law Library, at 
bottom, in ink, on all law reports. 
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Worcester County Law Library, 



Report of Deputy Librarian, March 12, 1902- 

March 20, 1903. 



Mr, T. G. Kenif Judge F. A. Gaskill, and Col. T. S. Johnson 
Directors: 



Gbntlbmbn — 

Inasmuch as this is the fifth annual report, it may be interesting 
to compare figures for the five years, remembering that the first 
year was only 7 months. 

RBADBRS. BOOKS. 

1899, . . 1,642 4,693 



1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 



2,258 
1,889 
2,092 
2,518 



9,792 

9,452 

12,848 

15,088 



It will be remembered that 1901 was the year in which the 
library rooms were rebuilt, and, as stated in our report at that 
time, there was an expected decrease in number of readers and 
number of books. Aside from that year, this shows a regular 
increase under both heads. 

The record for the past year is as follows : 





RBADBRS. 


BOOKS. 


March, 


253 


1,237 


April, 


209 


1,167 


May, 


162 


662 


June, 


167 


751 


July, 


155 


986 


Auc^ust, 


114 


688 


September, 


212 


1,284 



October, 


257 


1,595 


November, 


227 


1,582 


December, . 


267 


2,020 


January, 


295 


1,808 


February, . 


200 


1,308 



2,518 15,088 

This shows an increase over last year of 426 readers and 2,240 
books, which is very encourafi^s: and sjatifying. The last three 
months of 1902 we had a temporary student use of the library, 
and this, with preparation of some heavy cases, gSLve us the fol- 
lowing: monthly figfures: 

BOOKS. 

1,582 
2,020 





RKADBRS. 


October, 


257 


November, 


227 


December, 


267 



751 5,197 

Being: an increase of 144 readers and 1,826 books over the cor- 
responding: months of 1901. 

Our red letter day, as far as books, was December 4, when we 
used 245, and had 14 readers. This day saw all of our south row 
of 8 tables occupied at one time, gfiving: us some idea of what our 
use will be in a few years. 

It is with s:reat pleasure that we record the first case of an 
inter library loan from the State Library, by and through the 
courtesy of Hon. C. B. Tilling:hast, State Librarian. We had a 
call for a volume of a set not in this library, and secured it from 
the State Library for the use of the local firm, and after they had 
used it, returned it to the State Library. This does away with 
owning: and carrying: so many sets, and by a little co-operation of 
this kind, law libraries may help themselves and each other. We 
have an unusually full line of text books, and many old editions 
which the State Library has not and stand ready to send them 
any book they need. No one library can be complete, no one 
needs to be complete, but we can each help each other in this, as 
in many other ways. 



This last year has seen a marked difference in reading: room use 
in another way. Formerly, the leading: members of the bar spent 
much time here themselves looking: up cases. Now, some half a 
dozen of our leading: firms have to assist them in their offices, 
several men, a part of whose business it is to look up and brief 
cases for them. Others of these same firms collect evidence 
and thus by division of labor we are slowly but surely approach- 
ing: the Eng:lish way of conducting: the profession. We really 
have our barristers, solicitors, and manag:ing: and briefing: clerks, 
althoug:h not known as such. In larg:er cities this is markedly 
the case, and these sig:ns of it here in Worcester, as well as the 
increased leg:al business in the courts, and increased use of the 
law library, show it to be no mean city. Worcester, profes- 
sionally speaking:, is no long:er a country place, but is becoming: 
if not metropolitan, at least distinctly urban. 

c4ddttions^ 

As in former years the bulk of the additions have been various 
reports, dig:ests, session laws, statutes, periodicals, annuals, and 
almanacs necessary to keep up our sets. These are obtained 
from our reg:ular ag:ents which remain the same as last year. Our 
lists with these ag:ents remain substantially the same. A few 
have expired or have been dropped, one of these the £ng:lish pub- 
lication mentioned on pag:e 5 of the second annual report, and we 
have added a few, keeping: the number about the same. Our 
additions this year have been 592. For the past five years the 
fig:ures are : 

1899, Aug:ust 21 to March 2, . 313 



1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 



661 
589 
593 
592 



Contrary to the practice of many libraries, we aim to add as 
few as possible on account of expense involved and room occupied. 
Our principal larg:e additions have been long: nms of Pacific, 
Southeastern and Southern Reporters, completing: those sets at 
an averag:e price of $1.30 a volume, and a set of Encyclopaedia of 
Forms at a cost of $3.00 a volume. In both cases by waiting: and 



buying: ^^t second-hand, in one case getting: a cash disconnt, in the 
other by advertising: for lowest bids we secured very s:ood bar- 
gains and saved 50% on price of the books. 

We have added two lots of recent text books on the following 
subjects : History of Law, Pleading and Practice, Bailments and 
Carriers, Banking, Corporations, Insurance, Ecclesiastical Law, 
Criminal Law, International Law, Medico Legal Jurisprudence, 
Mining Law, Municipal Law, Property Law Real, Property Law 
Personal. 

These additions have been made by sending out carefully 
selected lists of new text books or new editions of older works. 
We have secured them at discounts of 14% and 18% delivered. 
Our text book and case collection for a county law library is the 
largest in the State and averages 25% of the library. These 
books are in constant demand, and while not attempting to buy 
all that is published, we do aim to secure the best as far as pos- 
sible, and to have the books here before they are wanted. Of our 
last order, some are not yet off the press. 

This subject of completeness is one of peculiar interest to law 
libraries. In all other classes of reference libraries quality and 
not quantity is most highly valued. A selection rather than a 
collection is what is sought by the scholar and maintained by the 
librarian. But in law libraries an artificial standard of complete- 
ness is sought to be set up. Time and time again, from persons 
who are directly interested in manufacture and sale of law books, 
we are told, ** Your library is not complete until you have so and 
so.'' In many cases it is more complete without such works. 
They are mere compilations, most avowedly made to sell and 
that alone. They are ephemeral and superseded in a few years 
by new editions or new works of the same or similar houses. 

No one library is complete or ever can be. For instance, we 
have complete set of our own state reports, session laws and 
digests, and the local text books. But it is not necessary that we 
have all these reports, session and statute laws, and local text 
books of each and every other state. Not at all, it would be a 
waste of money to attempt it. We do possess most of the minor 
reports and all the major reports of the different states, and we 
keep up their session laws, but make no attempt outside of New 



England to i^et their text and practice books. After 30,000 vol- 
umes of American and Engflish Law it is a case of duplication of 
sets of reports and in some of om* larg^e law libraries are f omid 
as high as 6 full copies of their own State reports. We are often 
asked, ** Well, I suppose you have all the new books, or you have 
Blank and Blank send you everything as soon as it is out." These 
questions I take pains to answer to effect that we do not pretend 
to take everything and do not allow all books to be shipped in on 
us nolens volens. As an appendix I submit a paper on the subject 
of state reports, digests and session laws, which I read before 
the State and Law Libraries section of the American Library 
Association. 

Our most important gift has been a copy of the Twelfth Census 
Report so far as published, from Hon. G. F. Hoar. 

^Binding. 

During the past year we have had 81 books bound or rebound, 
at a cost of $90.45, an average per volume of $1.11. This work 
has been done on our specifications as given in our last report 
and is eminently satisfactory. We have had calls for the last 
report containing the note on binding from all over the country. 
During this year we shall make an attempt to bring as far possi- 
ble our binding up to date. 

The next thing will be to repair and reback a number of vol- 
umes of text books and long runs of reports. The sheep and 
calf backs have given away badly on the edges in many cases, 
and the first 100 volumes of our copy of Massachusetts Reports 
need rebacking. In the case of these books, more especially the 
reports, we shall probably have a binder come directly here and 
work here, not deeming it safe to send long runs of reports to 
the bindery. Wherever the repairs are extensive, it id cheaper to 
rebind in new covers, always retaining the old sewing and bands 
if possible. 

Our cloth and buckram bindings are wearing well and giving 
good satisfaction. Even on some of the smaller text books which 
have been subjected to rough usage by students, we find buckram 
lasts fully as long as sheep, the buckram fraying around the 
edges but staying in the covers, whereas the sheep bound book 
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has a tendency to crack on the back and to come out of the covers. 
The net results are the same, the stitching: wearing about the 
same in both cases. The cloth bound book, if sewing: is good, 
can be repaired in the library, whereas the sheep bound book can- 
not be repaired here so that the cloth botmd book wears long^est, 
as a general thing, before being rebound. 

Management and Staff * 

We have made a few minor repairs during the past year, but 
nothing worthy of mention. Our rooms, furniture and fittings 
are in good repair. Our staff remains the same with the excep- 
tion of Miss Lydia L. Kirschner, who came to work on February 
16 from the reference department of the Worcester Public Library, 
Our rooms and shelves are without doubt among the cleanest and 
best kept of any library in the Commonwealth. 

In closing I wish to extend my thanks to my assistants for 
their faithful and meritorious work, and to our janitor for the 
cleanliness of all our books, rooms, and furniture. 

Again I thank you gentlemen for your deep interest in the 
library and your unfailing courtesy and consideration. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

G. E. WIRE, M. D., L. L. B., 

Deputy Librarian. 
March 20, 1903. 



STATE REPORTS, DIGESTS, AND SESSION LAWS. 

This subject has often been discussed in the meetingfs of the 
American Bar Association, but so far as I know has not been 
taken up in any meeting^ of the American Library Association. 
There are now in the United States some 50 states and territories 
publishing^ these reports, digfests, and statutes, one or all, and no 
one has a rational system of so doing to which it adheres, while 
but few have any system as far as can be discerned. In this 
respect these publications are even worse than the state docu- 
ments, and especially in the matter of price. Most of the state 
documents are issued free, but for all of these law documents 
excessive prices must be paid. 

Twenty-three of the states and territories now employ official 
reporters or else publish official reports through the secretary of 
the state, state librarian, or outside parties. Several of the big 
law book firms have contracts with one or more states to publish 
their reports. The official reports are printed, bound, and num- 
bered with varying degrees of excellence and cost from $2.00 a 
volume to $15.00 a volume. The rest still adhere to the old- 
fashioned way of private reporters, each man making what he 
can out of the work, and these reports cost from $2.25 to $10.00 
a volume. 

In the case of both official and unofficial reports the excellence 
of the printing, paper, and binding is generally in inverse ratio 
to the price. The best paper, printing, and binding are found in 
the cheapest official reports, those of Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania. They are done by large publishing houses in Boston 
and New York and show what can be done by them when under 
contract and obliged to cut down their figures. These books are 
quite as well done, in some cases better done than their own text 
books issued at twice or thrice the price of the reports. The 
poorest paper, printing, and binding are found in some of the 
reports of the southern and western states, or, indeed, in all of 
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these states. I use the words best printing:, paper, and binding:, 
and worst printing:, paper, and binding, in a relative manner only. 
These subjects will be considered more at lengfth further on in 
this paper. 

In frequency of issue and number of volumes, practice varies, 
all the way from little Rhode Island, with her 20-volume set, 
one volume in one and one-half years, and Idaho's 2-volume set, 
and a volume in 10 years, to New York's 19 volumes annually, 
and Pennsylvania's 10 volumes annually. New York has a Su- 
preme Court Appellate Division, Supreme Court, and several 
inferior reports grouped under the name Miscellaneous Reports. 
Pennsylvania has besides its Supreme Court, a system of District, 
Circuit, and Cotmty Courts, all duly reported and counted in with 
the estimate g^iven above. An increasing; number of the Missis- 
sippi Valley states have a system of Appellate Courts to ease the 
strain on the Supreme Courts. 

This question of multiplicity of courts and of reports bothers 
the legfal profession more than the matters of printing, paper, 
and binding. Besides, are they not told by the law book men 
that they only use the best materials and that their sheep binding 
is the best binding known, and do not book men always tell the 
truth? The lawyers have struggled with this question of multi- 
plicity of reports many a time and oft and have as yet arrived at 
no definite and concerted opinion as to what is to be done in the 
matter. Various expedients have been proposed, and some 
carried into effect, but none of them have discouraged the prolix 
opinion writers, some of whom feel called upon to go to the 
beginning and write a history of and treatise on their subject. 

Some states, notably Kentucky and Pennsylvania, do not print 
all of the opinions or decisions. These are taken by private pub- 
lishers and issued in a periodical form, and in these two states 
certain periodicals are known and quoted as much as the reports. 
Pennsylvania, besides its elaborate system of official reports, has 
at least half a dozen periodicals, each published at high figures, 
which we are more or less obliged to take and keep because of 
the few cases found there not reported in the official reports. 

This seems to be a matter which is beyond the law-making and 
law-enforcing power of the government, inasmuch as it lies in 
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the very law-enforcingf power itself. Its settlement seems lars:ely 
to be a matter of self-restraint on the part of the judg^es them- 
selves. If they can resist the temptation to write and expound, 
and duplicate opinions, they do more gfood than any quantity of 
legislation on the subject. In Massachusetts, especially, under 
Chief Justice Holmes, the opinions are short, to the point, and 
do not go over ground already old or familiar. But in many 

states, notably in the south (Texas for example), the opposite 

« 

practice gfenerally prevails. 

But little if anything can be done with the reports as dicta of 
the bench. Much, however, can be done with them as issued 
from the press. Each state should have an official reporter, to be 
paid a sufficient salary, with sufficient clerical assistance, and the 
reports issued at cost of printing and binding, plus perhaps 10% , 
as is done with some United States documents. The reporters 
are usually paid a salary out of proportion to the quality of the 
output. I had always supposed these reports, which are quoted 
as law, were made up from verbatim stenographic notes revised 
by the judges and the reporter; but I find in many if not all 
cases they are made up from the printed briefs of plaintiff and 
defendant with the addition of some few long-hand notes by the 
reporter and of course the opinion of the court. This seems to 
be a slipshod method, but it is the one generally in use. There 
is no reason why the reports as issued should cost us more than 
a dollar a volume, if they are not sent free to libraries. United 
States documents are sent free to libraries and private persons 
have to pay for them. We hear no complaint about this. Why 
should there not be a similar library distribution or special sale 
of state law reports. Reports of various United States bureaus 
and of various state commissions and departments involving 
much original work are annually given away; the law reports in- 
volve no original work on the part of the reporter, all the work 
put into them being done by counsel and judges. These govern- 
ment reports are frequently fully equipped with maps and plates: 
law reports are solid work, large type, and are ** fat " work for the 
printer, and yet we have to pay from $2.00 to $15.00 for them. 
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Digests^ 

Dig^ests as a rule represent more faulty management and 
poorer work if possible than do reports. No one state has an 
official dig^est maker, but so far as I know they are all made by 
private individuals, who secure the sanction if not approbation 
of the state, are published by private parties, and are put on 
the market at prices out of all comparison, figfures running from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a volume. There is apparently no sort of method 
in their madness. You pay from $10.00 to $30.00 for a digest 
one year, and the next year another appears, as inadequate as the 
first, and you are expected to welcome this with eagerness. The 
digest, indeed, is generally inadequate, being too often the work 
of compilers who know little of the principles of indexing, of 
subject headings or cross references. As a general thing we use 
them only for tables of cases, and strange as it may seem, some of 
the most pretentious have no table of cases. This shows an utter 
lack of proper idea of what a digest should be as a time saver 
for the purchaser, and only emphasizes the idea of its being simply 
a money getter for the compiler. In many cases It is next to im- 
possible to use them satisfactorily; and they are often out of date 
before they are published, being evidently made on the old com- 
monplace book plan instead of from records kept on cards and 
printed from cards. I have stopped buying state digests, as a 
general thing, depending on the West Publishing Co. digest sys- 
tem. These digests have headlines, scope notes, cross references, 
and in short all the features of a good catalogue. 

Each state should have a digesting force which should publish 
digests at cost. The annual index of session laws gotten out by 
New York State Library is a good example of what can be done 
in this direction. This is compiled on cards and comes out quite 
promptly at the beginning of the year. 

Session laws are about the most unsatisfactory in printing and 
binding of any of the state documents, and this is saying about 
all that can be said. Many [are printed on pulp paper of the 
coarsest kind, which of course will not last, poorly printed, with 
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cheap ink, the pages not registering^, and bound in half or three- 
quarter sheep, g:enerally of poor quality. A few come in paper, 
and still fewer in cloth. And they cost 50c. to $5 apiece. I cor- 
responded with the proper authorities of the states and territories 
last fall relative to putting: us upon their free list and only 18 
could do it. Many of the secretaries of state and state librarians 
expressed their entire willingness to do so but the laws forbade, 
the usual provision being that the session laws should be sent as 
exchanges to state libraries or sold. All of these states are pub- 
lishing educational, scientific, or sociological reports, better 
edited, better printed, better bound, and are giving them away by 
the thousands to libraries and private individuals, and paying 
transportation on them at the same time, but the session laws are 
withheld from free distribution. This matter of distribution is 
one, I believe, susceptible of change, and of change without any 
trouble, through a simple bill putting the whole matter of distri- 
bution in the hands of the secretary of state or state librarian. 
Now, a few words on the subject of paper, printing, and binding. 
The reports are generally printed on fairly good book paper. 
Those published by certain law book firms are printed on good 
quality of paper ; those issued by some of the States are poorer 
in quality and some paper approaches closely to pulp paper. Not 
infrequently several different shades of paper appear in one vol- 
ume, showing that no pains is taken to keep up stock in the 
printing house. The reports issued by private concerns, as dis- 
tinguished by those published by the state, are generally on 
poorer paper than the reports published by the state ; ink and 
presswork vary. The best work, as before said, is by a few law 
firms. As to the binding, all librarians know that law sheep is 
the worst binding put on the market to-day. The skin is a weak 
skin to begin with, as all wool-bearing skins are ; it is split and 
the inside is sold as chamois skin ; the outside is tanned by the 
use of strong mineral acids, and these are not properly "cleared'' 
or neutralized leaving a residuum which, uniting with the by-pro- 
ducts of illuminating gas, eats the leather. So it disintegrates in- 
to powder. This degenerating process only takes from five to 
ten years, according to the condition of skin, and amoimt of gas 
used, dryness of air and heat of room. A heavy HoUiston cloth 
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would be far better as to covering^ ; three-quarter cowskin, as 
used at New York State Law Library and University of Michi- 
gan, would be better still, and three-quarter Haussmann morocco 
would be best of all. These reports are hand-sewed two on, on 
three stringfs, one of these strings being cut off and only two 
laced on each side. The lace holes are even cut with a circular 
punch, leaving no hold for the twine at all. These two strings 
are generally in the middle of the book, so placed that the hand 
may easily cover them for convenience in forwarding, thus leav- 
ing an inch or inch and a half at top and bottom with no fastening 
at all. This tends to pry the book right out of the covers. 

Every year an increasing number of states are turning over the 
matter of distribution of state reports and session laws to the 
state library, and it is to state librarians that I appeal for reform 
of some of the conditions here noted. It is but a step from the 
distribution of these publications to their printing and binding, 
and I am confident that by individual and concerted action much 
can be done toward bettering the publication of reports and 
statutes. As to digests, if one state could be prevailed on to 
abandon jobbing methods and to employ a competent person to 
make the digest, and offer it at a fair price, say not over $5.00 a 
volume, it would go far toward the dawn of a new era in this 
direction. 
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Gentlemen — 

In making my sixth annual report I follow the scheme of earlier 
issues and refer first to the Attendance and Use. 
The record of readers and books for the past year is 





RBADBRS. 






VOLVMRS 


March, 


273 .. . 1,684 


April, 


223 






1,388 


May, 


148 






895 


June, 


166 






994 


July, 


138 






928 


Atis:ast, 


132 






1,130 


September, 


202 






1,652 


October, 


160 






885 


November, 


159 






978 


December, 


223 






1,838 


January, 


239 






1,506 


February, . 


183 






1,534 



Totals, 2,246 15,412 

These figfures gfive the usual statistical information but nothing: 
more. They do not show the increased interest and appreciation 
of the bench, bar, students and citizens. Our banner month was 
March, but singularly enough our largest daily number of both 
readers and books was in September. September 24 we had our 



largest number of books 246, and September 26 our larg^est num- 
ber of readers 26. This last was on the first day of the fall session 
of the Supreme Judicial Court which session always increases the 
use of the library. 

Several local causes such as accidents on trolley lines, and bank- 
ruptcy of trolley lines have also made additional demands on the 
library. The library has been used by two local authors in the 
preparation of their works, Mr. Prank P. Dresser, on Employers' 
Liability Acts, and Professor George E. Gardner, on Wills. Our 
student use has been steady and continuous. We now have some 
half dozen students frequenting the library on Saturdays and in 
vacations. Our use by the Court House employees increases 
gradually, our use by the laity has been somewhat larger owing 
to the search for foreign corporation laws. 

Several libraries have applied for our reports which are now 
sent to a large list of libraries. Also we have had correspondence 
about binding, exchanges and cleaning of this library, with several 
other libraries. All of these things are distinctly gratifying for 
we may say in all modesty that we have here, thanks to the indus- 
try, knowledge and skill of Judge T. L. Nelson, one of the best 
working libraries of its size to be found in New England. 

Additions* 

Our regular additions have been made as before by purchase of 
almanacs, annuals, cyclopsdias, digests, reports, periodicals, ses- 
sion laws and statutes. Por the most part these have been ob- 
tained from our regular agents on our usual terms. The list of 
reports is growing steadily, Alaska being added this year; Idaho 
has finally brought its reports up to date in a creditable manner, 
and we have received Volume I of Opinions of the Attorney 
General of Porto Rico. 

The number of additions for this year is 749. This is some- 
what larger by reason of several lots of text books (to be referred 
to later) and by two long runs of reporters as follows, North- 
western Reporter, 57 volumes, at an average cost per volume of 
$1.14, and Supreme Court Reporter, 13 volumes, at an average cost 
of $1.15 per volume. 

We have also secured long runs of session laws of Georgia and 



Maine in the early part of the nineteenth century at satisfactory 
prices all thins:s considered. Part of the additions have been from 
binding material already in the library. But as already stated we 
are not trying to add to the library by indiscriminate purchases, 
on the contrary we are buying as few as we can and yet keep our 
collections rounded out and fill up deficiencies. 

This completes our lists of reporters except two, the Atlantic 
and Southwestern. These reporters have a double use, the earlier 
volumes helping us to find cases in the State reports for citation 
in Court and the later volumes giving cases within a few weeks 
of their being handed down and before they are published in the 
State reports. 

There are some gaps in our periodical sets to be filled up and 
a few of the decisions of the United States Government to be com- 
pleted. But as soon as possible we shall return to our average 
increase of 600 volumes a year. In addition we have completed 
our Hornbook Series, affording a handy set of text books for 
students and practitioners. We have bought three large lists of 
current text books during spring, fall and winter aiming to keep 
ahead of the demand. 

We keep 275 volumes of late text books in the reading room, 
and our text book collection is unusually large and second only to 
our reports in importance. 

Our list of new books or new editions comprises the following 
subjects. Common Law Practice, Damages, Street Railways, 
Negotiable Instruments, Contracts, Corporations, Insurance, Con- 
stitutional Law, Criminal Law, Equity, Agency, Master and Ser- 
vant, Mining Law, Bankruptcy, United States Practice, Negligence, 
Taxation, Real Property, Wills, Landlord and Tenant. In addi- 
tion to these large lists, all local books and books specially re- 
quested are ordered as "rush " books for immediate delivery. 

Under the head of corporation law we put in every book pub- 
lished on the new Massachusetts Corporation Law. These have 
been used but little as the new law seemed too stringent in some 
of its provisions, and considerable demand was made for recent 
corporation laws of other States. Our list of these now runs as 
follows, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota. 



Our list of Worcester County town histories, particularly those 
having full lists of names of inhabitants, has s^rown from three to. 
twelve and now stands, — Berlin, Clinton, Grafton, Holden, Hub- 
bardston, Lancaster, Milford, North Brookfield, Oxford, Spencer, 
Sutton, Worcester. 

One enterprise we have been at work on for the past few years 
is a file of Papers and Briefs of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts^at.the Worcester sittinsf occurring each fall. Ow- 
ing to the active co-operation of the Bar these files are nearing 
completion and we hope will be the beginning of a long and use- 
ful series of documents. 

From the American Antiquarian Society we received 17 copies 
of a hitherto unknown publication of this library. This is A Cata- 
logue of the Law Library by Rejoice Newton, Clerk, March, 1832, 
there being four pages of rules and eleven pages of catalogue. 
The list has been checked up and as far as we can find out some 
412 of the 440 volumes there listed are now in the library. As a 
means of preservation we have decided to reprint this as an ap- 
pendix to this report. 

As is well known the oil portraits of distinguished Worcester 
members of the bench and bar now hanging^in what is called the 
old court room. Room number 12, and in the law library are the 
property of the Worcester County Law Library Association. 
These are gifts to this association by members of families of the 
persons represented on canvas, or have been given by the bar. 

During the past year the following portraits have been added 
to this list, those of Judge P. Emory Aldrich and Col. William S. 
B. Hopkins. Hon. Thomas H. Dodge has also given a finely 
framed copy of a group portrait of the present members of the bar 
which excites much interest among the younger lawyers. 

We hope at some future time to submit some notes and possibly 
reproductions of these portraits, numbering fourteen, all of which 
are valuable and some notable both on account of the subjects and 
the artists. 

Is it too much to expect that the Library Association may be 
favored with a portrait of the Hon. Thomas L. Nelson who, more 
than any other person, built up this collection of books? For 
nearly forty years he labored incessantly to establish and maintain 



here a library of law books, and lived to see his wishes fulfilled 
in the present admirable slathering of lesfal lore, second to none 
of its size in New Ens^land, as a practical, useful, working: law 
library, containinsf material on all ordinary and some extraordinary 
subjects. 

Binding and Repairing^ 

Durins: the past year we have had 138 books bound or rebound 
at a cost of $134.30 or an averas:e cost per volume of $.98. We 
have had more cloth and pamphlet work done than in previous 
years which has reduced the average cost. This work has been 
done on our specifications by our binder, Mr. J. B. Townley, and 
has been eminently satisfactory both as to materials and work- 
manship. This is an unusually large number of books and a cor- 
responding increase in the amount of money, but, as we intimated 
in our last report, we have endeavored to bring our binding up to 
date. This might have been possible but for the extensive repair- 
ing which has been done. We have begun a systematic repairing 
of reports where the sewing is good but the backs and sides are 
poor. 

Most of the reports so far treated, outside of the set of Massa- 
chusetts reports, are the English reports, date of earlier part of 
the 19th Century, presumably in contemporary bindings, and these 
were nearly all bound in full English calfskin. There were some 
United States reports of later date in full sheep and we also treated 
a number of English folio reports and digests. The materials, 
processes and prices are as follows: Early in the summer we 
placed an order with Mr. Townley for three dozen goatskins, 
natural color, fuir thickness, rather dry tanned. These skins cost 
approximately $22.00 a dozen and each skin will furnish backs for 
some nine octavo volumes. This leather is almost the shade of 
sheepskin, has a moderately rough grain, takes dyeing, lettering 
and gilding well and is strong and tough. It will outlast and 
outwear any calfskin or sheepskin on the market. These skins 
are imported goat and were ordered for us by White, Son Com- 
pany of Boston. 

Extract from a letter date of March 5, 1904, from White, Son 
Company, Boston to Mr. J. B. Townley. 
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" Referring to your inquiry some time since Tegarding the 
natural color Morocco, we would state that this is one of the 
American products made from an imported skin, which is re-tanned 
and sjained in this country. The goat skins come from either 
Germany or India and the tanning process there is usually accom- 
plished by the use of some gum agent, such as gambier, kutch, 
etc. They are roughly tanned by the natives, brought to Madras 
where they are marketed and sold to either the United States or 
London. A majority of these skins is used for shoe work and 
only the nicest and best of them are adaptable for book work." 

A small repairing plant was established in a room adjoining the 
library and here, from August 10 to December 10, were employed 
from one to three workmen. 305 octavo volumes were repaired at a 
cost of $152.50, an average of fifty cents a volume, and 46 folio 
volumes at a cost of $34.50, an average cost of seventy-five cents 
a volume. 

Total for binding $134.30, for repairing $187.00, equals $321.30. 
489 volumes at an average cost of sixty-five cents per volume. 
This is a low price per volume when workmanship and material 
are considered. 

The repairing processes were as follows: 

The backs were removed and in some cases preserved, in others 
only the titles and volumes were worth saving. The book plates 
were soaked off the inside covers, and fly-leaves with autographs 
or interesting data were also removed and preserved. The backs 
were then carefully cleaned down to the paper, looking out for all 
the bands and for the stitching. These backs were then paste- 
washed, cleaning off all glue and getting down to the original 
back. A thin pastewash was applied to the back and then a thin 
coat of flexible glue was spread on this paste. During these pro- 
cesses new backs had been cut out, skived down where necessary 
and wet up with paste so as to be soft and flexible. 

In case of tight backed books and sewed over bands, the new 
backs were not lined but were pasted directly to the paper, great 
care being taken to mold the new back when moist and soft over 
the old bands. In case of loose backed books a specially made 
hardware paper was used for lining over a piece of super-cloth for 
hinge. Then the new back was put on with paste. The backs 
were doubled in at tops and bottoms and worked in around the 



edges. Great stress was laid on pasting: this new back firmly 
down to the boards under the old leather, getting a better hold on 
the board. The books were allowed to dry and the supers and 
endpapers pasted up and bookplates etc. were inserted in their 
proper places. Then after all was dried, the book was closed and 
kept several days under weights before finishing. 

In finishing pastewash was used on some but the majority were 
treated with a thin coat of vasline, both the new back and the 
old sides, very much to the improvement of both. 

In case of folios a hinge of English calfskin was used instead of 
the super-cloth. In a few cases the original backs were used 
entire, but under washing and vaselining they turned so dark that 
the volume numbers had to be gilded on to be visible. In some 
cases the original titles were put back on, in others new titles 
were made, and in still others the red and black bands were stained 
on and then gilding applied to these. The results of experiment 
went to show that on the whole the new leather with red and black 
stain and gold on these was most satisfactory. Careful records 
have been made of just what was done to each lot, so that they 
can be watched and compared from time to time. Instead of pick- 
ing out volumes from a set it seems best to take the part or whole 
of a set and repair them instead of watching for individual volumes 
to become worn. 

Management and Staff* 

Miss £. A. Clark ceased work March 31, 1903, and was succeeded 
by Miss L. L. Kirschner. Miss Kirschner has been an able and 
efficient assistant. Our Janitor has been diligent in keeping the 
rooms and books in good condition and no spots of dust are visi- 
ble on our tables or shelves. 

Again thanking you gentlemen for your interest in the library 
and for your advice and support in the discharge of my duties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 

G. E. WIRE, L. L. B. 
March 11, 1904. 
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There shall be an annual meetii^ for the choice of Officers, to 
be held in the Court Room, on the first Tuesday evening of the 
September Term of the Supreme Judicial Court, immediately after 
the adjournment of the Court. 

2. 

Other meetings may be called by the Clerk, at the request of 
five or more members of the Bar, made in writing, expressing the 
object of such meeting, to be held during any Term of the Court 
of Common Pleas or Supreme Judicial Court for said County, at 
any time of the day when the Court is not in session; which meet- 
ing shall be called by posting notice of the time, place and object 
of such meeting in some conspicuous place, within the Court 
House, at least twenty-four hours before the time of such meeting. 

8. 

Not less than fifteen members of the Bar shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the purpose of tninsactmg any bumness conoemingthe 
association. 

4. 

All the officers required by law shall be chosen at the annual 
meeting, by the written votes of the members of the Bar of the 
County of Worcester, and shall hold their offices until others shall 
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be chosen and qualified in their stead. Vacancies may be filled at 
any meeting after they may happen. 

6. 

The Treasurer shall give bonds^ with sufficient surety or sure- 
ties, in the sum of $500, to account for all monies which shall 
come into his hands, belonging to the association, and to make 
report of the state of the Treasury at the annual meeting, and as 
much oftener as he shall be thereto directed by vote of the asso- 
ciation. He shall also give to the committee for purchasing books, 
an account of the funds in the Treasury, whenever by them thereto 
requested. 

6. 

It shall be the duty of the Clerk to call all meetings of the asso- 
ciation, in file manner prescribed in the second article of these 
rules and regulations, whenever thereto requested, as therein pro- 
vided. 

7. 

There diall be chosen by ballot, at eveiy annual meeting, three 
members of the Bar, as a Committee for purchasing books, who 
shall have power to purchase such Law Books as they may deem 
most useful to the association, and to draw orders on the Treasurer 
for money to pay for the same. They shall deliver all books by 
them purchased to the Librarian, taking his receipt therefor, and 
shall report at the annual meeting the books so purchased, with 
the prices thereof. 

8. 

The Library shall be constantly kept in the room appropriated 
for it within the Court House, and shall be open to the use of 
every member of the association at all seasonable and proper hours, 
as well in vacation as tenn time; but no book shall be taken from 
the room where the libraiy may be kept, except when it may be 
wanted by the Judges of the Court to be used by them, or when 
it may be wanted by a member of the Bar to be used in the Court 
room while the Court is in session; and if any member of the asso- 
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ciation shall violate this rule by taking a book from the Libraiy 
otherwise than as herein allowed, he shall pay a fine of fifty cents. 

9. 

If any book shall be materially injured, the Librarian shall forth- 
with adjudge what sum in damages the member injuring the same 
shall pay, and notify him thereof; if such member be dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Librarian, he may appeal therefrom to the 
Conmiittee for purchasing books, whose decision shall be final, and 
in either case, after the decision of the Librarian or Committee as 
aforesaid, the Librarian shall give notice to the member so mulcted 
in damages; and if he shall not pay the same, in thirty days after 
such notice, then the amount of said damages adjudged as afore- 
said shall be collected of him in the manner provided in the thir^ 
teenth article of the Rules and Regulations: Provided, in all cases, 
that the member injuring a book, as aforesaid, may conmiute the 
penalty adjudged against him as aforesaid, by furnishing a new 
book or a new set of the work to which the injured book belongs, 
of equal goodness, within thirty days after notice of the decision 
of the Librarian or Committee as aforesaid, in which case he shall 
be entitled to receive the injured book or work to which it belongs. 

10. 

Any member who shall lose a book shall be held to furnish a 
new set of the work to which the book belongs, or pay to the 
Librarian the original price of the work with the additional sum of 
ten per cent, of said price within thirty days after notice of said 
loss being given to him by the Librarian; in either of which cases 
he shall be entitled to receive the remainder of the work. 

IL 

Whenever any member shall take a book from the Libraiy and 
carry it into the Court to be used by him while the Court is in 
session, it shall be his duty to return it to the place from whence 
he took it within the course of the same day, and if he neglects 
so to do he shall pay a fine of twenty-five cents. 
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12. 

The Librarian shall be responsible for all books committed to his 
care, and shall see that all books taken from the Libraiy are re- 
tamed to their places; he shall collect all fines and shall pay the 
same to the Treasurer, and shall make report, at the annual meet- 
ing, of the money he may have received belonging to the associa- 
tion, and the state of the Library. He shall keep posted up, in 
some conspicuous place within the room where the Libraiy may be 
kept, a fair copy of these rules and regulations, and a list of all 
the books belonging to the Libraiy; and he shall receive such com- 
pensation for his services as the association shall deem reasonable. 

18. 

AU the fines and forfeitures imposed or assessed upon any mem- 
ber of the association, if not voluntarily paid, shall be recovered 
by action in the name and for the use of the association, in any 
Court competent to try the same. 

A true copy. Attest : 

REJOICE NEWTON, Clerk. 



CATALOGUE OF THE LAW LIBRARY. 



REPORTERS AND ELEMENTARY WRITERS IN 

CHANCERY. 

No. of Vols, 

Anstnisher's Reports, - - - - 1 

Atkyns's Reports, - . . . g 

Barton's Suit in Chanoery, - - - 1 

Blake's Practice, - - . . l 

Brown's Reports, - - - . 4 

Cases in Cbanceiy, - - - - 1 

Cooper's Pleadings, - - - . 1 

Desaussure's Reports in Equity, (S. Car.) - 4 

Eden on Injunctions, - - . . l 

Eden's Reports, .... 1 

Equity Draftsman, .... 1 

Fonblanque on Equity, - - - - 2 

General cases in Equity, - - - 2 

Hammond's Digest, .... 1 

Harrison's Practice, .... 2 

Hopkins's Reports, (N. Y.) - - - 1 

Jacob and Walker's Reports, - - - 1 

Johnson's Chancery Reports, - - - 5 

Madciox's Practice, .... 2 

Merrivale's Reports, .... 3 

Mitford's Pleadings, , . . . 1 
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Pieire Williams's Reports, 

Schoales and Lefroy's Reports, 
Swanston's Reports, 

Vernon's Reports, 
Vezey, Jr., with an Index, 
Yezey, Jr., Supplement to 
Vezey, Sen., with Supplement, 
Yezey and Beam., 8 Vol. in 



No. (^ yob. 

8 

2 

2 

2 
20 
2 
8 
2 



BLBMBNTARY. 



COMMON LAW AUTHORS. 



Bayley on Bills, - - - 

Bingham on Infancy, 

Booth on Real Actions, - • - 

Bullers's Nisi Prius, ... 

Chitty on Pleadings, ... 
Chitty on Bills, - . - - 

Coke on Lyttleton witb But'r. and Har. Notes, 
Comyn's Digest, - - - . 

Cooke's Bankrupt Law, - - - - 

Crabb's History of Eng. Law, 
Cruise's Digest, ... - 

Dane's Abridgment, ... 
Davies on Patents, ... 

Duponoeau on Jurisdiction, 



1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
8 
7 
2 
1 
6 

8 
1 
1 
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No. of Vol: 

Fell on Gnarranties, - - - - 1 

Fessenden's Law of Patents, - - - 1 

Fitzherbert's Nat. Brev., - - - 1 

« 

Haigraye's Law Tracts, - - - - 1 

Holt's Law of Libel, - - - - 1 

HorsB JuridicsB, ----- 1 

Jackson's Practice and Pleadings in Re. Act. - 1 

Jacob's Law Dictionary, - - - 6 

Kent's Commentaries, . - - - - 4 

Laws of United States, - - - - 6 

Livermore on Agency, - - - - 2 

McNally on Evidence, - - - - 1 

Montague on Partnerships, - - ~ ^ 

Payley on Agency, - - - - 1 

Peak on Evidence, . . - - 1 

Phillips on Evidence, - - - - 2 

Pothier on Obligations, - - - - 2 

Powell on Devises, - ... 1 

Powell on Mortgages, - - . - 8 

Roberts on Fraudulent Conveyances, - - 2 

Roberts on Stat, of Frauds, - - - 1 

Roberts on Wills, - - - . 2 

Roper on Wills, - - - - 2 

Roper on Legacies, - - - - 1 

Roper on Law of Husband and Wife, - - 1 

Sellon's Practice, - . - - 2 

Sergeant's Constitu. Law, - - - 1 

Shepperd's Touchstone with Appendix, - - 3 
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Ho. of VoU, 

Starkie on Evidence, . - . - 3 

Starkie on Slander, - . - - 1 

Steams on Real Actions, - - - 1 

Sngden on Powers, - - - - 1 

Sugden on Yendois and Vendees, - - 1 

Toller's Law of Executors and Administrators, - 1 

United States' Law Journal, - - - 1 

Woodfall's Landlord and Tenant, - - 1 



LAW MERCHANT. 

Abbot on Shipping, - - - - 1 

Commercial Compendium, - - - 1 

Jacobson's Sea Laws, - ... 1 

Marshall on Insurance, ... - 1 

Montfiori's Precedents, - - - - 1 

Hale, ...... 2 

Hawkins, . - . . - 2 

Russell, - .... 2 



Authors in Chancery, - - - 75 

Elementary Writers on Common Law, 99 

Law Merchant and Civil Law, - - 10 

Criminal Law, ..... 10 

Common Law Reporters, ... 246 



Whole No. of Vols., - - - • 440 
Worcester, March, 1832, 



\ 
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GSNTLEKEK — 

Our seventh annual report shows a gratifying state of affairs in 
the libnuy. 

Attendance and Use, 

BOOKS. 

1,788 
1,595 
1,101 
1,591 
1,564 
491 
2,046 
1,788 
1,803 
1,815 
2,061 
1,863 



March, 


RSADERS. 

208 


April, 


284 


May, 


181 


June, 


237 


July, 


195 


August, 


114 


September, 


188 


October, . 


248 


November, 


255 


December, 


249 


January, . 


813 


Febniary, . 


276 


TotAlfl, . 


. 2,748 


These totals show thai 


; we have 



18,956 

kd the largest use since we 
began to keep these records. Our banner month was that of Jan- 
uary both as to books and readers. Our biggest day records 



were as follows : April 12, largest number of readers, 82, and 
September 23; largest number of books, 183. 

The long case of the City of Worcester versus Worcester Con- 
solidated Street Railway Company, amounting to over one hun- 
dred pages, was largely prepared in this Ubrary and aU the refer- 
ences were verified here. 

Our work with the bench, bar, students and laymen has been 
continuous, pleasant and appreciated. We are able to supply all 
necessary reports, statutes, digests and text books, and rarely do 
we fail a reference, even to the legal antiquarian. 

Our circulation has grown so large that it became necessary to 
make some changes in the rules which, as noted in our first report, 
were nearly obsolete in many respects. 

The strict rules in force in 1881 were modified or abrogated 
in the best interests of the library. The old rules of 1832, 
as reprinted in our last report, are more strict in their tenor. No 
other of the county law libraries of this State and few in the land 
are so generous in the loan of books, an average of seventy-five 
being in circulation all the time. These are for the most part text 
books. On May 31 at a full meeting of the Board of Directors, 
the following new rules were adopted : 

Rules and Regulations of the Worcester County Law 

Library. 

1. This being a Free Public Library, open to aU residents of 
the County for circulation and reference, the following rules are 
necessary : 

2. Books may be used in the Library Rooms without any 
recognizance or voucher. 

3. Books may be taken out by the Judiciary, Members of the 
Bar, Officers of the Court, and County Officers, without guaranty. 
Books may be taken by students or residents of the County on 
proper guaranty. 

4. Reports, Cases, Text Books and Periodicals may be taken 
out, but Encyclopsedias, Dictionaries, Digests, Statutes, Codes 



and other books of reference should be used in the Library Rooms. 

5. During the Law Term of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
as far as possible, all Reports will be kept in the Libraiy. 

6.. The time for circulation of books to be one month, with 
privilege of renewal at expiration of that time. 

7. For books overdue, a fine of 5 cents a day shall be paid, 
including Sundays and Holidays. Any person not conforming 
to these regulations may be suspended from further use of the 
Library for such time as the Directors may determine. 

8. The Library shall not be used for consultation or conference. 

9. Smoking and disorderly conduct are prohibited. 

10. The Library to be open week-days from 9 to 5, Saturdays 
from 9 to 1. The Library to be closed Lord's Days and Legal 
Holidays. 

These regulations were printed and sent on June 23 under seal, 
to all members of the Worcester County Bar. Suitable blanks 
were provided for the registry of books, for reminders to be put 
in the books and for notices of overdue books. This new system 
went into effect July 1 and it has worked smoothly and well from 
the start. No trouble has been experienced with the fine system 
and all agree it has been a good thing. 

On October 8 the libraiy was closed during the hour of the 
funeral services of the late Senator George F. Hoar and his por^ 
trait was draped for thirty days after his death. 

As in former years we have had many requests for our reports 
and also for personal advice about law books and law libraries. 
As there is nowhere any suitable material in print relative to the 
cataloguing and classification of law libraries, and to save much 
correspondence along that line I issue as an appendix a lecture 
which I gave on that subject before Pratt Institute Library School, 
in January, 1899. 

Additions^ 

•Most of our additions have been the regular list of almanacs, 
annuals, cyclopsedias, digests, reports, periodicals, session laws 



and statutes. These have been obtained from our regular agents 
on our usual terms. On the whole this is entirely satisfactory 
and better than having so many open accounts. 

Our number of additions is 905 making the total number of 
volumes in the libraiy 28,564. This imprecedented number is 
due to some large gifts to be referred to later. 

We have filled up our set of Atlantic Reporter at an average 
cost of $1.12 a volume. This leaves only the Southwestern Re- 
porter to be completed. 

The great work of the Century Digest has been completed this 
year to the satisfaction of all concerned. This leaves but a small 
number of continuations outside our regular list. We have filled 
in small gaps, mainly in our text books, and have reduced the list 
from 115 in 1901, to 65 in 1905. This does not include Session 
Laws which will be the next important group to be bought, fol- 
lowing the Reporters. We cannot say to be completed for that is 
impossible. Strange as it may seem we have not a complete set 
of our own laws from the beginning of the colony, nor do we 
know of such a collection. It is not possible to buy these colonial 
originals, for money cannot buy what is not for sale. The origi- 
nals are not in the market, not even at the price of a dollar a page, 
which has been paid for them by library collectors in the past 
merely as curiosities. But we have reprints of these colonial laws 
made under authority, and these reprints have all the force of the 
originals and answer even better, being printed in more conven- 
ient form and fully provided with complete and accurate indexes 
in which the originals were notably deficient. 

Beginning with the State we have both the originals and the re- 
prints. It is safe to say that at this date it is equally impossible 
to acquire sets of the original session laws of the remaining twelve 
original States. It is our aim to carry our sets of these original 
States, outside of New England and New York, back as far as we 
can do so comfortably, at moderate prices. 

Of the other States we aim to possess the session laws of the 
last fifty years of the nineteenth century, and in many cases this 



wiD nearly if not entirely complete the sets of territorial and State 
session laws. 

Our New England States now run as follows with a few gaps : 

Connecticut, 1825 to date New Hampshire, 1814 to date 
Maine, 1821 to date Rhode Island, 1850 to date 

Massachusetts, 1780 to date Vermont, 1826 to date 

Our set of New York session laws begins in 1836. In the case 
of some of the Southern States there are, of course, gaps for the 
years 1860-1865, when they were out of the Union. The laws then 
enacted may be of interest historically but are of no use legally. 
So this gap remains in their laws as does that of 1870-1871 in 
many French publications. 

We do not hold ourselves liable to buy all private and special 
laws, acts and resolves of the different States. Fortunately few 
States now indulge in more than one kind of session laws. We 
are not paying fancy prices for the elusive chimera of '* Com- 
pleteness." 

No library has been, is, or will be complete. If such a thing 
should occur it would soon kill the library. This is a working 
library and not a treasure house of carefully guarded antiques, 
and we cannot afford to pay any top shelf prices for these relics of 
a past, often better forgotton than remembered. All English law 
before 1750 is practically annulled to-day, and early reports of our 
own States are seldom called for. The number of late reports is 
becoming so large, and the tenor of the law is changing so rapidly 
and so radically as to diminish the value of this old law. 

Our text book collection has been kept up to date and in fact 
ahead of most of the requirements made upon it. Our list of 
new works and new editions covers the following subjects : Bail- 
ments and Carriers, Banking, Biography, Constitutional Law, 
Conveyancing, Corporations, Foreign, Private and Public, Crimi- 
nal Law, Damages, Domestic Relations, Employers' Liability, 
Equity, Ethics, Evidence, Forms, Handwriting, Insurance, Mari- 
time Law, Mines and Mining, Mortgages, Municipal Law, Negli- 
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gence, Pleading and Practice, Real Property, Trustees, Waters, 
Wills. 

Under the bead of corporation law we note more use of that of 
our own State and less of the corporation laws of other States. A 
close acquaintance with our new law seems to bring it more into 
use than when it was first enacted. 

Our list of town histories of Worcester County has been great- 
ly enlarged by purchase of duplicates from the American Antiqua- 
rian Society. We have added histories of the following towns : 
Boylston, Douglas, Gardner, Hardwick, Lancaster, Leicester, 
Mendon, Princeton, Royalston and Westminster, swelling the total 
number to 22. At the same time we also added some valuable 
material concerning this city. 

It is not probable that we shall always be favored with the 
American Antiquarian Society as such a near neighbor, and so con- 
venient for consultation. They have been very courteous and gen- 
erous in the extension of their privileges, and we wish here again 
to acknowledge their kmdness and willingness to assist us m aU 
possible directions. While it is impossible and impracticable to 
duplicate even a small amount of their wealth of material, it is 
feasible to collect some local material, national and state documents, 
which may be needed at a later date. 

We now come to the subject of gifts, and we wish we could 
complete the title and say bequests. We have been favored with 
three large local gifts beside the regular national and state docu- 
ments. From Mr. W. S. B. Hopkins we have received 96 volumes 
from his father's law library. The autographs in these books carry 
one back seventy years and represent the following firms : Barton 
and Bacon; Barton, Bacon and Barton; Bacon and Barton; Bacon 
and Aldrich; Bacon, Hopkins and Bacon; Hopkins, Bacon and 
Smith; and Hopkins, Smith and Hopkins. 

The American Antiquarian Society transferred to us 221 vol- 
umes, many of them deposited upwards of fifty years ago when 
that library was the only one of any size in Worcester. It has 
been a general library comprising all branches of knowledge, but 



as libraries increased and specialization became the order of the day 
it begins to feel that it can no longer cany large lines of special 
literature. So we became the beneficiary of the monographs and 
received many old works, which still further filled out our text 
book collection. The autographs in these volumes read like a 
chapter from the history of the Worcester County Bar. P. Emoiy 
Aldrich, Edward D. Bangs, Abijah Bigelow, Edward L. Davis, 
Isaac Davis, J. C. Bancroft Davis, Thomas Einnicutt, Abraham 
Lincoln, Enoch Lincoln, Levi Lincoln, Pliny Merrick, Nathaniel 
Paine, William C. Thompson, Charles Wheeler. 

Mrs. Frank P. Goulding has given to the library 29 volumes of 
Mr. Goulding's briefs of cases in the Worcester Sitting of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court extending from 1868 to 1900. Mr. Gould- 
ing's practice being so extensive these volumes represent a large 
per cent, of the cases of those years and bring the record down to 
where our own file begins. This gift we appreciate as much for 
the spirit which leads to the preservation of such valuable material 
as for the trust reposed in this library. 

We solicit any and all material in print or manuscript, any pic- 
tures or photographs relating to the Worcester County Bar and 
will undertake to carefully preserve them. 

Through the kindness of our Senator, Hon. William Murray 
Crane, this library has, with a few other law libraries, been placed 
on the mailing list of the Libraiy of Congress for the Journals of 
the Continental Congress. This valuable work is now being 
printed from the original records in a small edition and this library 
is to be congratulated on being included in the list of recipients. 

The time is now fast approaching when this libraiy needs book 
funds. The demands upon our resources are increasing each year 
and with all our care in selection and economy in buying we really 
need more money. There are some sets now coming out which 
we shall have to purchase within a few years at an expense of some 
hundreds of dollars. 

Such funds are most common in college libraries, and also in 
public libraries, and in the privately endowed libraries form the 
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ohief source of income. They are particularly suited to law libra- 
ries and in our case would be a most welcome addition to our 
resources. 

A few thousand dollars in a book fund is the most enduring 
form of a memorial, the principal to be kept intact and only the 
interest to be used. A book-plate keeps the name and association 
in each volume. 

We wish the bar might keep this library in mind when they are 
framing wills, whether their own or those of their cKents, and see 
to it that this library is generously remembered. 

Binding and ^pairing* 
During this past year we have bound or rebound 34 volumes at 
an average cost of 81.09 a volume. We have done only the bind- 
ing necessary to keep up our sets and have rebound or repaired a 
few text books. We are rebinding our old text books in cloth in 
preference to rebacking them, as the cloth will last longer on the 
shelves, and will also stand all the wear to which the book is liable. 

Furniture, Fittings and Supplies^ 

The only item of this character is the circular table eight feet 
in diameter, solid antique oak, which we had made especially for 
the use of the Supreme Judicial Court. It has been the custom of 
the Justices, at the close of each day's session of the full bench, to 
assemble in the reading room of the library for consultation. Our 
individual tables were not suitable, and temporary arrangements 
of larger tables were not satisfactory, so we had this round table 
built to our order. It is eminentiy satisfactory and we imder^ 
stand has the endorsement of the full bench. 

When we moved the larger part of our books into the bookroom 
and opened our new reading room, in the spring of 1900, we 
estimated that the shelving in the book room would not hold over 
five years books at the outside. The time limit has expired and 
the shelving limit was reached even before the time limit. It is 
not economy to set up any more wooden shelving of a temporary 
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character. We are in danger of serious embarrassment on account 
of our over crowded shelves. 

In order to insure the best service it is necessary to keep the 
bulk of our books on the main floor, and this is now shelved to its 
full capacity. Our use is rapidly growing and we need steel 
shelving in order to do our work properly. 

Last summer, by order of the Coimty Commissioners, the ceiling 
of our reading room was freshly tinted and the walls were washed, 
decidedly improving the condition of the room. While this was 
being done, the oil paintings of Senator Hoar, Judge Allen, the 
two Judges Foster, Judge Thomas, Hon. Peter C. Bacon and 
Col. W. S. B. Hopkins were cleaned, oiled, and photographic 
copies made for future use. 

Management and Staff* 

Our staff remains as it was last year. Miss Kirschner has been 
efficient and faithful, and to her work is due much of the success 
of the library. 

Our Janitor has kept the rooms, furniture and books in their 
usual good condition. 

I have the pleasure of again thanking you, gentlemen, for youi 
interest, co-operation and advice. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 

G. E. WIRE, L. L. B. 

March 10, 1905, 



Cataloguing and Classification of Law Libraries* 

Caiatoguit^. 

Fortunately nearly all of the works most commonly found in our 
law libraries are in the English language. 

A few French books are found on Code Napoleon, a considera- 
ble body of the Canadian reports is in French, Latin is used in 
some of the works on Roman Law, and law Latin and Norman 
French are found in the older English reports and law dictionaries, 
but 99^ of the books commonly dealt with are in English. 

Entries* 

« 

Enter all reports, digests and similar material under both author 
and court. Periodicals and trials follow the usual rule. Be sure 
and always make enough entries. Law books, especially text books 
and the statutes of some States, are fully indexed. It is not un- 
usual for the index to extend to 100 pages and the table of contents 
to coyer as many pages, and in one 3- volume work I found an index 
of 269 pages. 

Any one looking for Duchess of Kingston case in an iudex would 
look under D just as soon as he would under E and would expect 
to find it entered under both D and E. Just as an example I give 
here a list of over 90 entries from Ballard's Law of Real Property 
showing the number and variety of such entries m one subject. A 
full list of our subject entries is given on pp 9-17 inclusive of our 
8d annual report March 22, 1901. 

REAL PROPERTY ITEMS. 

Abstracts, Aliens 

Abutting Owners, Assignments for Creditors, 

Acknowledgments, Bona fide Purchaser, 

Advancements, Boundaries, 

Adverse Possession, Cemeteries, 
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Charitable Uses, 

Community Property, 

Contracts, 

Corporations, 

Covenants, 

Crops, 

Cnrtesy and Dower, 

Dangerous Premises, 

Dedication, 

Deeds, 

Definition of Terms, 

Descent, 

Description of Real Estate, 

Easements, 

Ejectment, 

Eminent Domain, 

Escrow, 

Estates, 

Estoppel, 

Execution Sales, 

Executors and Administrators, 

Expectancy, 

Fences, 

Fixtures, 

Forcible Entry, 

Fraud, Duress, etc.. 

Fraudulent Conveyances, 

Homestead, 

Husband and wife. 

Improvements, 

Infants and Insane Persons, 

Insurance, 

Irrigation, 

Judicial Sales, 

Landlord and Tenant, 



License, 

Liens, 

Life Estates, 

Lis Pendens, 

Married Women, 

Mechanics' Liens, 

Mines, 

Mortgages, 

Notice, 

Nuisance, 

Occupying Claimants, 

Partition, 

Partnership Realty, 

Party Walls, 

Plats and Surveys, 

Possession, 

Power of Attorney, 

Private Ways, 

Public Lands, 

Quieting Title, 

Railroads, 

Real Actions, 

Real Estate, 

Records and Recording, 

Redemption, 

Reformation, 

Remainders, 

Rents, 

Repairs, 

Resulting Trusts, 

Right of Way, 

Riparian Rights, 

Specific Performance, 

Starting Fires, 

Statute of Frauds, 
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Statute of LimitationSy Title, 

Snbmeiged Lands, Trespass, 

Surface Waters, Trusts, 

Tax and Tax Titles, Vendor and Vendee, 

Tenancy, Waste, 

Tenants in Common, Waters, 

Timber and Trees, Wills. 

But any lawyer expects to find the books under their proper 
heading and to do this one must have some knowledge of law. If 
only a small amount of time can be given read one of the abridged 
editions of Blackstone's commentaries. If more time can be 
spared, and if one is to have charge of a law library, must be 
spared, read Robinson's Elementaiy Law and cultivate Bouvier's 
Dictionary. We make as high as 15 entries for one work, but do 
not make any sees or seealsos. They are misleading and provoca- 
tive of bad feeling. A law library is a special field and frequented 
by a special body of men in search of some one definite thing. 
They know about what they want and if they do not, need some 
one to help them, and should not be left to the stony mercies of a 
card catalogue. In this library no one is referred to our excellent 
public card catalogue much less is any attempt ever made to com- 
pel them to use it. But they are encouraged to state their question 
and then all due diligence is exercised in hunting up material for 
them. 

About full Names. 

In a law library, restricted to a limited class both of books and 
readers, full names are unnecessary and imcalled for. The use 
of them would be needless, the time consumed in looking them 
up criminally wasted, and the names would not be used or appreci- 
ated. In fact they would be more misleading than anything else. 
For instance: Greenleaf, Simon. Treatise on the law of evi- 
dence, is more liable to mislead than if it were written simply 
Greenleaf, Evidence, as this latter form is that in which it is every- 
where known. 
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Titles are also cut as will be shown by examples, care being 
taken to give the real title and to indicate the work. Some books 
are so well known, like Greenleaf , Evidence, as to require only a 
word or two. The tendency with modem authors is to give short 
titles, but once in a while a book will be met which gives au analy- 
sis on the title page. Hughes on Contracts is an example of 
this. His title page contains no less than 272 words before one 
comes to the author's name. 

Subjects 
Must be given with care and a knowledge of the technology 
of law. For instance we enter under Trusts, only works relating 
to trusts as property held for the use of another, its primitive 
legal meaning. Usually we follow it by works on trustees. 
We put all works on the modem commercial trust, which com- 
bines the minimum responsibility with maximum money gettiug 
power under the head of Monopolies. Then in some New Eng- 
land States a form of garnishment or attachment is known as 
Trusteeing or the "Trustee Process. " We prefer the latter form. 
Here are three different classes of books, all law books to be dif- 
ferentiated and placed under their proper subject heading. The 
omission of a single word will change the meaning of a title some 
times but the classification will keep one straight. A reader came 
in and wanted something on Estoppel. I got him our best book 
on the general subject, Herman on Estoppel and Res Judicata. He 
found Bigelow on Estoppel in the catalogue but the classification 
number showed me it was in Real Property and not a general 
work. 

Amlyticals* 

I am no friend to analyticals, and especially short analyticals 
of less than ten pages. They fill up the catalogue, irritate the 
reader, and consume an amount of time and energy wholly out 
of proportion to their value. I have seen books actually cata^ 
logued to pieces in this process, actually analyzed out of the 
covers. In this day of printed material they are a waste of 
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time in a general library. The reader does not want scraps, he 
wants a book on a subject. Pre-eminently is this true in a law 
library where the numerous digests, encyclopsBdias and dictiona- 
ries take care of all this material. In law text books the rule is 
that the greater includes the less, and one expects to find related 
subjects treated in the same book. Usually any deviations are 
stated on the title page and it is unnecessary to go back of that 
for any entries. A work on Real Property is expected to include 
Conveyances, Deeds, Easements, Mortgages, Wills and a number 
of other subjects as given on pages 12-14 of this appendix. Ana- 
lyticals of law works would only be temporary in character and 
ought to be removed soon as the demand ceases. On the whole, 
the best way to help the reader is to help him directly to new 
cases, cases so new they are not yet in the text books and are only 
found in the digests. This personal work should be done in eveiy 
law library, and is vastly superior to any system of analyticals. 
In doing this, librarian of course uses the catalogues and digests 
and dictionaries himself and presents his work to the reader, thus 
individualizing and specializing the work and suiting it to each 
reader and his case. 

We will now proceed to give fifteen titles taken in extenso 
from the title pages with the usual lines at the end of a line to 
show as far as possible the form of title page. For purposes of 
economy few capitals will be used. 

The interpretation | of | mer-cantile agreements | a sununaiy of 
the decisions as to the meaning of | words and provisions in | 
written agreements for the sale of goods, charter parties | bill of 
lading and various policies. | By | John Dennistoun Wood | Lon- 
don I Stevens and Sons | 119 Chancery Lane | law publishers and 
booksellers | 1866. 

This was cut and catalogued as Wood J. D. Interpretation of 
mercantile agreements. L. 1886. 

The following subject headings were entered on back of the 
author card Charter party. Lading, Bill of. Insurance Marine, Sale. 
No headings were made imder the opening words of the title as 
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this matter was only explanatory and so what would seem like for- 
eign subject entries are given to the work. 

The law | of | private arrangements | between | debtors and 
creditors | with | precedents and assignment and composition | 
deeds. | By Reginald Winslow L. L. B. | London | William 
Clowes and Sons limited | 27 Fleet St., | 1885. It appears on 
our author cards thus : 

Winslow R., Private arrangements between debtors and credit- 
ors L. 1885. The following subject headings are given : Assign- 
mentf Composition, Debtor and Creditor, Fraud. This shows as 
much cutting of title but not so great change of subjects. The 
opening subject, private arrangements is covered by the subject of 
Fraud, as they are considered in the law to be fraudulent. 

Well beloved, Robert. A treatise | on | the | law | relating | to 
highways; | comprehending | turnpike roads, public bridges, | 
and I public foot paths ; | in which the provisions of the several | 
highway acts | are caref uUy arranged | according | to the subject 
matter. | To which is added | an appendix of forms and prece- 
dents. I Samuel Brooks | law printing office | 35 { Paternoster 
Row, London | 1829 | This appears on our cards as, 

Wellbeloved R. Law relating to highways ; L. 1829 and on 
the back of the author card is put one word Highways. No men- 
tion is made of foot paths, turnpikes, etc. A lawyer looking up 
these subjects would reach it there, as quick under highways as 
under other, and more headings. Furthermore, it is all English 
statutory law 75 years old and out of date, even in England, and 
never did apply in this country. It might be referred to, in order 
to fill out a brief but that is all it is good for. 

An essay | in a course of lectures | on | abstract of title : | to 
&cilitate the study | and the appreciation | of the first principles 
and I general rules | of the | law of property | stating in general 
the duty of solicitors in preparing, etc., and of counsel in | advis- 
ing on abstracts of title. | By Richard Preston, Esq., | barrister 
at law I (2v. in 1) Vol. 1. | O. Halstead, New York, | Wm. 
Abdallah Halstead, Philadelphia, | Law booksellers, | 1828. This 
was entered under Property, Real, and Conveyancing. No atten- 
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tion wa43 paid to the two leading words, Abstracts of title for both 
would have been misleading. Abstracts as used by the author 
did not have the same meaning as it does at the present day and 
in this country. 

Fiero, J. N. Practice | in | special actions | in the | courts of 
record of the State of New York | under the | code of civil proced- 
ure with forms. | Albany, 1888. 

Fiero, J. N. Practice in special proceedings | in the | courts of 
record | of the State of New York | under the code of civil proced- 
ure and statutes with forms. | Albany, 1887. 

These two titles are exactly alike with the exception of the words 
actions and proceedings. So they must be catalogued separately 
and proper subject headings assigned for each one. 

Thompson, I. G. Law and practice | of | provisional remedies 
I with an | appendix of forms. | Albany, 1867. 

In cataloguing this work I called to mind one treating of similar 
subjects which is, High, J. L. Extraordinary | legal remedies | 
embracing hiformation | quo warranto, mandamus | and prohibi- 
tion I Chicago, 1884. On looking up the card for High I found 
the following subjects had been assigned, Information, Mandamus, 
Prohibition, Writs. 

Both of the striking words in the titles, extraordinary and pro- 
visional are but pegs to hang the title upon, they are not proper 
cataloguing entries. As a general thing we do not go back of the 
title page but in the case of Thompson we assigned the following 
subject headings for it. Arrest, Attachment, Bail, Claims and 
Delivery, Injunctions, Ne exeat, Receivers, Writs. 

In the old alphabetical order of text books, when classification 
was comparatively imknown except in a few subjects, the next 
work on the shelf was Thompson Law of Electricity. | A treatise | 
on the I rules of law | relating to | telegraphs, | telephones, | elec- 
tric lights, electric railways and other | electric appliances. | St. 
Louis, 1891. 

On looking over the work we find that it only needs cards on 
the following subjects: Electricity, Telegraph, Telephone. Al- 
most nothing on trolley lines, not enough to send the reader to it, 
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80 this subject as well as that of electric lights is omitted. Here 
we did not go as far as the title page. Each book is to be decided 
upon separately for each library. 

Chamberlain, D. H. Doctrine of Stare Decisis | N. Y. | 1885. 
This is a plea for respecting the decision of the Court and was 
given these subject headings: Courts, Jurisdiction. Further 
along in the alphabetical order comes this book Chand, Hukm. 
Treatise | on the | law of res judicata including | doctrine | of | 
jurisdiction, bar by suit and lis pendens | London, 1894. This 
work was given the following headings: Courts, Jurisdiction, Lis 
Pendens, Limitations. Both men wrote on the same subject, one 
in the United States, and one in India and both using dissimilar 
names for the same subject. 

Eyd. S. Treatise | on | the law of corporations | 2v. L. 1793- 
1794. The preface of the second volume is dated The Tower, 
Sept. 1, 1794. The author was confined on a charge of treason 
with several other men, among whom was Home Took, and im- 
proved his enforced leisure by writing this work. 

He uses the word corporation in the old sense, see pages 12 and 
following and also Blackstone. But it would be entirely mislead- 
ing to make this a subject heading, and so the book is entered as 
follows: Charities, Trusts, Uses. 

Hurd, R. C. Treatise | on | right of personal liberty | and on 
the I writ of habeas corpus | and the | practice connected with it | 
with a view of the | law of extradition of fugitives | 2 ed. by Hurd, 
F. H., Albany, 1876. 

This title appeared on the catalogue caid as follows : Hurd, R. 
C. Treatise ... on writ of habeas corpus. . . 2 Ed., by 
Hurd, F. H. Albany, 1876. No mention is made of the right 
of personal liberty, as that is included under the head of habeas 
corpus and a lawyer would so think of it. These are the only 
headings needed. Extradition and Habeas Corpus. 

The law | of | husband and wife | parent and child | guardian 
and ward | master and servant | By Tapping Reeve. | Revised 
annotated | 4 ed. | By | James W. Eaton | Albany, N. Y., 1888. 
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This is given the subject heading Domestic Relations, as this in- 
cludes all the other subjects and four separate titles would only 
be filling up the catalogue needlessly. 

Stephen, A. J. Law { of | nisi prius | evidence in civil actions 
I and I arbitration and award | with notes and references to latest 
American Decisions | by George Sharswood | 3 vols., Phil., 1844. 
This appears thus on the card, Stephen, A. J. Law of nisi prius 
evidence in civil actions and arbitration and award. Am. Ed., by 
Sharswood, 6. 3v. Ph., 1844, and the following subject headings 
are given it : Arbitration, Award, England, Evidence, nisi prius 
Practice. Some of these are called for on the title page and some 
are necessary as the book is originally an English book for English 
lawyers. 

Qassification. 

A rough classification by form as dictionaries, digests, reports, 
statutes is in use in all law libraries. Also the different coun- 
tries and states are used as a second form of classification. Text 
books are arranged alphabetically under authors, producing a 
jumble which has to be seen to be appreciated. But as an aid to 
reflection and as an example I give the following authors and 
titles of a shelf full of books. 

Buirill, Circumstantial Evidence. 

Burroughs, Taxation. 

Burroughs, Public Securities. 

BusweU, Limitations and Adverse Pos- 
session. 

Buswell, Insanity. 

Byles, Bills. 

Byles, Bills (Wood ed. formerly put 

under Wood). 

Cachaid, French Civil Code. 

Callis, On Sewers. 

Cameron, On Dower. 

Campbell, Law of Negligence. 
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Campbell, Sale of Goods and Commercial 

Agency. 
Carpmael, Patent Laws of the World. 

Carr, Judicial Interpretation of Tariff 

Acts. 
Carver, Carriage by Sea. 

Causton, Rights of Heirship. 

Caruthers, History of a Law Suit. 

Here are sixteen books, no two on same subject, and almost all by 
different authors. There is no continuity and only the alphabeti- 
cal array which in this case is only a rope of sand as at that time 
there was no card catalogue, no shelf-list, and only a printed cata- 
logue sadly out of date. More than 90^ of the inquiries are for 
material on a particular subject and not more than 10^ are speci- 
fied by author. After the subject is reached come the request for 
reports and cases which are found for the most part under states 
or countries. Law libraries are largely unclassified by subject for 
several reasons among which are these : First, few law librarians 
know about classification and most of them prefer their own ar- 
rangement as being more convenient for them. Second, most law 
libraries are close corporations, run as private collections, and as 
the proprietors go to the shelves their idea of arrangement is that 
of a private library which breaks down by reason of numbers. 
Third, the only printed scheme of classification up to a few years 
ago was wofully inadequate and unscientific, apparently con- 
structed by one ignorant of the law. This we could not use and 
were compelled to make up one which is printed in full as part of 
K of the 7, classification Mr. C. A. Cutter, Forbes Library, North- 
ampton, Mass. Since his death his nephew, Mr. W. P. Cutter, 
has taken up his libraiy and is finishing up the classification. The 
main heads of this classification are found in our Third Annual 
Report, pp. 7-8. This classification has now been in use for five 
years and works well. We do not require our readers to know 
anything about it, any more than we require them to know any- 
thing about the catalogue or to use both. But we do use both 
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catalogue and classification in our work with readers. Law books 
are just as susceptible of classification as any other books and there 
is no trouble in classifying, shelf-listing and cataloguing them. A 
few notes on the use of this classification will close this article. 
For instance we use KC53 for Contributory Negligence, put- 
ting most of our works on Negligence, Personal Injuries, etc., in 
Ky52. Only general works on Damages go in Kzsr and 
Damages for personal injuries go in Ky52. We use KGl for 
private corporations and put our works on Public Corporations in 
KV. We use the old definition of public and piivate and do not 
favor the later tendency to consider, for instance, a railroad as a 
public corporation. 

In EV we have used mostiy United States, State and urban, 
largely omitting the County, Township and Town division. In 
KX we use only what relates to Real Property. For instance, 
we do not use Insurance but put all such books in KI. The in- 
dex is unusually full and complete and should be a good guide, 
which with classification itself, the head notes, and a knowledge of 
law will make the work of classifying a law library a simple mat- 
ter. This matter of classifying should be accompanied by suita- 
ble cataloguing, shelf-listing, and book marking. It is applicable to 
all of the library except Reports, Session Laws, and Compilations 
and these should of course be catalogued. 

Particulars of the work of cataloguing and classifying this libra- 
ry will be found in our first three annual reports. In conclusion, 
I would say that any points not sufiicientiy cleared up in our 
printed reports may become the subject of correspondence. 
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Gbntlbmbn — 

Our eighth annual report shows a satisfactory condition of affairs 
in the library. 
Attendance and use. 
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Totals, 2,709 17,317 

Our high-water mark was reached in December, both as to num- 
ber of readers, 306 using the library, and as to number of volumes 
consulted, 2,139. Our largest record by day is as follows : Decem- 
ber 29, 26 readers ; May 9, 225 volumes. 

During the holiday season the library was used daily by a num- 
ber of students preparing for bar examinations, and at the same 
time a college professor preparing a new edition of a large case 



book. These two examples illustrate the two extremes in the 
classes of readers. 

Our cyclopedias, digests and sets of cases afford us even newer 
references, as well as discussions and notes, than can be found in 
any text-book, however late. 

When desired, cases are looked up, down to and including the 
last printed decision within a few weeks of the time it is handed 
down. This library has been able to answer all questions and 
find all references so far as we know. We have used all reason- 
able means to accommodate all patrons in city or county. 

Our circulation system is peculiar to this library, and takes in 
the whole county as well as the city of Worcester. Conversation 
with some members of the bar residing and doing business out- 
side of Worcester, has again brought to our attention the fact that 
it is not generally known that cases, reports, and text-books can, 
and will be, sent to any responsible party in Worcester County. 
It is, of course, understood that reports so loaned are to be re- 
turned as soon as possible, especially if the number be six or more, 
and if court be in session at the same time. Text-books have the 
usual time limit of four weeks, really thirty days, giving two days 
of grace. The party so accommodated is expected to pay the 
transportation both ways. We have a special line telephone, num- 
ber 2940, and endeavor to render all reasonable assistance to the 
members of the bar or the public. 

Our new rules mentioned in the last report have worked well. 
The fine system has paid for its installation and is now helping on 
the postage bill. There is no intention to make the fine system a 
vindictive one, and great care is taken to be fair to all in the ad- 
ministration thereof. 

We have visited and examined two more of the county law libra- 
ries this past year, Essex at Salem, and Middlesex at Bast Cam- 
bridge. These, with those visited and examined in previous years, 
namely, Hampden at Springfield, Hampshire at Northampton, 
Franklin at Greenfield, Norfolk at Dedham, and Plymouth at Ply- 
mouth, form the greater number of the older law libraries. There 
are a few newer ones, notably at Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford 
and Fall River. The success of those having some one in con- 
stant attendance, namely, Hampden, Middlesex, Essex and Wor- 



cester, emphasizes the wisdom of this course, instead of spending^ 
all the income on books which cannot administer themselves, rap- 
idly g:o out of date, or else mysteriously disappear from the 
shelves. A competent person to buy the books, catalogue them, 
and make them accessible, is more satisfactory than an indiscrim- 
inate lot of books, shipped in by booksellers with no one to look 
after them, and the cost is less in the long: run and more satisfac- 
tory to the patrons of the library, who are the ones to be consid- 
ered, not the booksellers. 

At some future time we hope to submit some notes on the 
county law library system of Massachusetts, which, so far as we 
know, is unique and confined only to this state. 

Our correspondence has grown this past year and requests for 
information about the management of law libraries continue to 
come. Our exchange list stretches from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. This is constantly 
enlarging and we have frequent calls for present and back numbers 
of our reports. 

The library was visited on Saturday, October 28, 1905, by Miss 
M. E. Robbins, Director of Simmons College Library School, 
and fifteen members of her Senior Class. They were interested 
in the application of modem methods to a law library, and in the 
phenomenal cleanliness of the place, floors, walls and especially 
the books. 

Additions. 

As is our custom, the principal additions this past year have 
been the regular list of almanacs, annuals, cyclopedias, digests, 
periodicals, reports, session laws and statutes. These have been 
obtained from our regular agents on our usual terms, which are 
probably as favorable as can be obtained. 

We have changed our list of session laws from Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston, to Statute Law Book Company, Washington. 
Our lists of continuations and agents now stand as follows: 
United States and State Reports, Miscellaneous Cases and Re- 
ports, of Little, Brown & Co., Boston; State Session Laws of 
Statute Law Book Co., Washington; Canadian Reports and 
Statutes of Carswell & Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada ; Canadian and 



United States Periodicals of Mutual Subscription Agency, Phila- 
delphia ; and English and German Reports, Laws and Continua- 
tions of G. E. Stechert & Co., New York City. As an appendix 
we reprint our list of continuations corrected and brought down 
to date. It first appeared in our Second Annual Report, March 
23, 1900. 

The number of additions the past year is 463, making the total 
number of volumes in the library 24,027. 

We have finished filling up our Reporter System by buying 
volumes 1-24 of Southwestern Reporter at an average cost per 
volume of $1.12 >^. The totals of all the sets show we have 
bought 213 volumes at an average cost per volume of $1.13 >^. 
This buying has extended over a period of 7 years, as the sets 
came on the market at a moderate price, in preference to a 
rush order at $3.00, the lowest price quoted by the agents. The 
saving in this one line of books thus amounts to $397.00. 

We hope to take up next our periodical sets, both United States 
and English, and to fill them at the lowest possible prices. The 
number of these deficient sets is now only fifteen. The price of 
law periodicals is kept higher, both for current volumes and back 
numbers and volumes, than the material warrants, and as a rule 
higher than periodicals relating to history, literature, science and 
the useful arts. But we hope to fill up the gaps at reasonable 
figures, all things being considered. The total number of volumes 
in these gaps is not large, and after filling them we shall take up 
the session laws. 

Following our rule laid down in former reports, we shall pay 
no fancy prices for old session laws, reprints, or even compila- 
tions. The lowest prices on these are higher than would be 
usually paid for serials in literature or science. In the case of 
literature and science, a dollar a volume is a fair price to pay for 
serials, and this may even be cut in long runs. In the case of 
session laws, the price would be above rather than below a dollar 
a volume as a general thing, and the ink, paper, press-work and 
binding, the worst there is on the market. These facts must be 
considered in the case of session laws. As to compilations, the 
prices fluctuate according to condition, demand and place of sale. 

We wish to reiterate what we have said about the item of 



''completeness." One agent says his publication gives more 
references than any other by several hundred. We ask, ''What 
of it ? " Our lawyers repeatedly say they do not want every case, 
and certainly the judges do not want all the cases on one subject 
cited them, as a large per cent, of cases are better lost than 
found. 

The New York Reports and Session Laws are now supplied to 
persons in that state at 65 cents a volume, this price including 
delivery of advance sheets and permanent volume. We pay at 
the rate of $1.50 a volume which is in marked contrast to the 
price of our Massachusetts Reports, which cost us within the state 
$2.25 a volume, delivery extra. We would suggest a decided re- 
duction in the price of Massachusetts Reports. Pennsylvania 
Reports cost us even less than those of our own state. 

This past year, in contrast to former years, we have made no 
large purchases of new text-books, having bought only the local 
books absolutely necessary, and a few "rush" books. Our large 
stock of text-books of late date, bought within the past few years, 
in addition to the large line of older text-books and cases, have 
enabled us to answer all inquiries either for cases or subjects. 
So a constant stream of new text-books is not absolutely essential 
to a law library. We shall, however, have to purchase again 
within a few months, as some exceptionally able and really indis- 
pensable books have lately appeared. 

binding and ^pairing* 

During this past year we have bound or rebound 95 volumes at 
an average cost of $.93>^ a volume. We have also repaired 25 
volumes at an average cost of $.42 a volume. Our system of re- 
pairing with morocco backs, and especially the idea of staining 
the backs, has attracted much attention throughout the country, 
we having had correspondence with several librarians on this sub- 
ject. In addition to staining leather and avoiding the use of red 
and black bands, we have also experimented on staining cloth 
with red and black bands. Our copy of Haight's Questions and 
Answers had lost its red and black bands, and we sent it to our 
binder, Mr. Townley, with instructions to try staining. The book 
is bound in American buckram, supposedly sheep color, and of 
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course somewhat soiled by use. The back was first treated to a 
coat of varnish to prevent the stain running in the cloth, and the 
stains then applied, and when dry, the author and title were grilded 
on the stained panels. The operation was a complete success, 
and shows a further possibility in the use of cloth for law books. 
At the bottom the stamp of the library was added in black ink, 
and shows plainly on the light surface. In fact red and black 
bands could well be dispensed with and only black inking used, 
instead of so much gilt, especially for reports, to great advantage 
and greater saving of money. We use the black ink on our 
library stamp at the bottom of the back, more than we do the 
book-binder's gold. 

As regards cloth bindings, more and more text-books are being 
issued in cloth, and we are now receiving the entire National Re- 
porter System in cloth. The West Publishing Company, with its 
usual enterprise and foresight, is issuing them in a good grade of 
buckram, and is also using that on its text-books. North Carolina 
State Reports are now coming in cloth binding, being the second 
state to issue them so. New York taking the lead. Massachusetts 
ought to be the third at least to use cloth on its state reports. 

As we are writing this report a notice from the Lawyers' Co- 
operative Publishing Company advertises the new series of L. R. 
A. in either English buckram or full sheep. The buckram sample 
is one of the best employed, and is much superior to sheep in 
every way. As time goes on the wisdom of discarding sheep and 
using cloth as a binding for all law books, will be more apparent. 

Furniture, Fittings and Supplies^ 

We have no new items imder this head to report. Our special 
line telephone installed early in December, 1904, still continues to 
be of much service. 

In the matter of new shelving we are worse off than last year. 
By shifting part of the state reports, temporary relief was obtained, 
but this is only temporary and some new wooden shelving will be 
necessary this summer. 

The past mild winter has enabled us to conduct an experiment 
in the heating and ventilation of the reading room. Heretofore, 
in the middle of winter especially, we have depended to a certain 



extent for heating on the ventilating flues, through which warm 
air was pumped in from the basement. This air had all been used 
before being pumped up, and was always unsatisfactory. We had 
these flues closed and have ventilated the room by keeping one or 
more windows slightly opened at the bottom. No two consec- 
utive days, except in the February spell of zero weather, have 
passed with closed windows, and at five o'clock the windows are 
freely opened, letting in a liberal supply of fresh air, the exhaust 
ventilators being in operation, to take off the bad air. The room 
is then closed to heat up for another day. Although the room has 
been used by more readers at a time, and by more readers than 
ever before in the winter season, the air has been exceptionally 
sweet and good. 

SBamgement and Staff* 

Our staff remains as it was last year. Miss Kirschner has been 
efficient and faithful in the discharge of all her duties, and to her 
accurate work in cataloguing and keeping of various records is due 
much of the success of the library. 

Our janitor has kept the rooms, furniture and books in their 
usual good condition. This library has the reputation of being 
one of the cleanest law libraries in the country. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you, gentlemen, for your deep in- 
terest in the library, for your unfailing courtesy and consideration, 
and for your unvarying spirit of support, without which, it would 
be impossible to carry on successfully our work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. E. WIRE, LL. B. 

March 9, 1906. 
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List of Continuations. 

United States Lal»s and Reports* 

Attorney Grenerars Opinions. 

Revised Statutes. 

Statutes at Large. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals Reports. 

United States Court of Claims Reports. 

United States Interstate Commerce Commission Reports. 

United States Land Oj£ce Decisions. 

United States Supreme Court Reports. 

State Lal»s and Reports* 

LAWS. 

Alabama Acts. 

Arizona Acts. 

Arkansas Acts. 

California Statutes and Amendments to the Codes. 

Colorado Session Laws. 

Connecticut Public Acts. 

Connecticut Special Acts. 

Delaware Laws. 

Florida Acts and Resolves. 

Greorgia Laws. 

Hawaii Laws. 

Idaho Laws. 

Illinois Laws. 

Indiana Laws. 

Iowa Acts and Resolves. 

Kansas Laws. 

Kentucky Acts. 

Louisiana Acts. 

Maine Acts and Resolves. 

Maryland Laws. 

Massachusetts Acts and Resolves. 
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Michigan Local Acts. 

Michigan Public Acts. 

Minnesota Greneral Laws. 

Mississippi Laws. 

Missouri Laws. 

Montana Laws. 

Nebraska Laws. 

Nevada Statutes. 

New Hampshire Laws. 

New Jersey Laws. 

New Mexico Laws. 

New York Session Laws. 

North Carolina Laws. 

North Dakota Laws. 

Ohio Acts. 

Oklahoma Session Laws. 

Oregon Laws. 

Pennsylvania Laws. 

Philippine Laws. 

Porto Rico Laws. 

Rhode Island Acts and Resolves. 

South Carolina Acts. 

South Dakota Acts. 

Tennessee Acts. 

Texas General Laws. 

Texas Special Laws. 

Utah Laws. 

Vermont Acts and Resolves. 

Virginia Acts, 

Washington Laws. 

West Virginia Acts. 

Wisconsin Laws. 

Wyoming Laws. 

RBPORTS. 

Alabama Reports. 
Alaska Reports. 
Arizona Reports. 
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Arkansas Equity Decisions. 
Arkansas Reports. 
California Reports. 

San Francisco Superior Probate Court Reports (Coffey) 
Colorado Court of Appeals Reports. 
Colorado Reports. 
Connecticut Reports. 
Delaware Chancery Reports. 
Delaware Superior Court Reports. 
District of Columbia Appeal Cases. 
Florida Reports. 
Georgia Reports. 
Hawaiian Reports. 
Idaho Reports. 

Illinois Appellate Court Reports. 
Illinois Reports. 
Indian Territory Reports. 
Indiana Appellate Court Reports. 
Indiana Reports. 
Iowa Reports. 

Kansas Court of Appeals Reports. 
Kansas Reports. 
Kentucky Reports. 
Louisiana Reports. 
Maine Reports. 
Maryland Reports. 
Massachusetts Reports. 
Michigan Reports. 
Minnesota Reports. 
Mississippi Reports. 
Missouri Appeal Reports. 
Missouri Reports. 
Montana Reports. 
Nebraska Reports. 
Nevada Reports. 
New Hampshire Reports. 
New Jersey Equity Reports. 
New Jersey Law Reports. 
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New Mexico Reports. 

New York Annotated Cases. 

New York Appellate Division Supreme Court Reports. 

New York Civil Procedure Reports. 

New York Court of Appeals Reports. 

New York Criminal Reports. 

New York Miscellaneous Court Reports. 

New York Surros^ate Reports Annotated (Gibbons). 

North Carolina Reports. 

North Dakota Reports. 

Ohio Circuit Coml Reports, N. S. 

Ohio Circuits. 

Ohio Nisi Prius Reports, N. S. 

Ohio State Reports. 

Oklahoma Reports. 

Oregon Reports. 

Pennsylvania District Reports. 

Pennsylvania County Court Reports. 

Delaware County Court Reports. 

Luzerne Legal Register Reports. 

Montgomery County Law Reporter. 

Northampton County Reporter. 
Pennsylvania State Reports. 
Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports. 
Porto Rico Reports. 
Rhode Island Reports. 
South Carolina Reports. 
South Dakota Reports. 
Tennessee Cases. 

Tennessee Chancery Appeal Reports. 
Tenessee Reports. 
Texas Civil Appeal Reports. 
Texas Criminal Appeal Reports. 
Texas Reports. 
Utah Reports. 
Vermont Reports. 
Virginia Reports. 
Washington Reports. 
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West Virginia Reports. 
Wisconsin Reports. 
Wyoming Reports. 

Canadian and British North American Reports and 
Statutes* 

British Columbia Statutes. 

Canada Exchequer Reports. 

Canada Statutes. 

Canada Supreme Court Reports. 

Canadian Criminal Cases. 

Manitoba Reports. 

Manitoba Statutes. 

Mignault-Droit Civil Canadien. 

New Bnmswick Equity Reports. 

New Brunswick Reports. 

New Brunswick Statutes. 

Newfoimdland Reports. 

Newfoundland Statutes. 

Northwest Territory Ordinances. 

Nova Scotia Reports. 

Nova Scotia Statutes. 

Ontario Law Reports. 

Ontario Statutes. 

Prince Edward Island Reports. 

Prince Edward Island Statutes. 

Quebec Oj£cial Reports (King's Bench). 

Quebec Official Reports (Superior Court). 

Quebec Rapports Judiciares Revises. 

Quebec Statutes. 

Territories Reports. 

Yukon Statutes. 

Miscettaneous Sports, Cases and Digests* 

American and English Corporation Cases Annotated. 
American and English Railroad Cases Annotated. 
American Bankruptcy Reports Annotated. 
American Corporation Legal Manual. 
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American Criminal Reports. 

American Digest-Annual Edition. 

American Digest-Bi-monthly Edition. 

American Electrical Cases. 

American Negligence Cases. 

American Negligence Reports. 

American State Reports. 

Ballard's Annual on the Law of Real Property. 

Finch's Digest of Insurance Cases. 

Lawyers* Reports Annotated. 

Probate Reports Annotated. 

Street Railway Reports. 

Canadian, English, German, and United States Peri- 
odicals and Continuations^ 

Albany Law Journal. 

Almanach de Gotha. 

American Bar Association, Annual Transactions. 

American Law Register. 

American Law Review. 

American Lawyer. 

American Monthly Review of Reviews. 

Annual American Catalogue. 

Atlantic Reporter. 

Banker and Tradesman. 

Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Canada Law Journal. 

Canadian Law Times. 

Case and Comment. 

Central Law Journal. 

Chicago Legal News. 

Congressional Record. 

Encyclopedia of Evidence. 

Federal Reporter. 

Green Bag. 

Harvard Law Review. 

Hubbell's Legal Directory. 

Insurance Law Journal. 
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Irish Law Times. 

Justice of the Peace. 

Kentucky Law Reporter. 

Lancaster Law Review. 

Law Magazine and Review. 

Law Quarterly Review. 

Law Times and Reports. 

Medico-Legal Journal. 

New Jersey Law Journal. 

New York Supplement. 

Northeastern Reporter. 

Northwestern Reporter. 

Old Farmers' Almanac. 

Pacific Reporter. 

Pittsburgh Legal Journal. 

Pratt Institute Free Library, Bulletin. 

Public Libraries. 

Public Opinion. 

Publishers* Trade List Annual. 

Publishers* Weekly. 

Revue de Jurisprudence. 

Revue Legale. 

Scottish Law Reporter. 

Scottish Law Review. 

Solicitor's Journal. 

Southeastern Reporter. 

Southern Reporter. 

Southwestern Reporter. 

Supreme Court Reporter. 

Tribune Almanac. 

United States Patent-Office Official Gazette. 

United States Public Documents, Catalogue. 

United States Treasury Decisions. 

Washington Law Reporter. 

Weekly Guide. 

Weekly Notes. 

Weekly Reporter. 

Whitaker*s Almanack. 
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Worcester Annual Directory. 
Worcester House Directory. 
Worcester Magazine. 
World Almanac. 
World's Work. 

English Continuations and Reports^ 

Cox's Criminal Law Cases. 
Cox's Magistrate Cases. 
Cox's Maritime Law Cases. 
Court of Sessions Cases. 
Irish Law Reports. 
Law Journal Reports. 
Law Reports. 

Appeal Cases. 

Chancery Division. 

Current Index. 

Indian Appeal Cases. 

King's Bench and Probate Divisions. 

Statutes. 
Manson's Bankruptcy Reports. 
Mew's Annual Digest. 
Mew's Quarterly Digest. 
O'Malley and Hardcastle Election Cases. 
Railway and Canal Traffic Cases. 
Selden Society Publications. 
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71 G. Keni^ Esg.^ Ju4ge /^ A. Gaskill, and Col. T. S, Johnson^ 
Directors of the Worcester County Law Library : 

Gbntlbmbn — 

This, our ninth annual report, shows a hififhly sfratifyinfif condi- 
tion of afiEairs in the library. 

Attendance and use^ 









RBADRBS 






BOOKS 


March, . . . 308 . . . 2,175 


April, 






261 






1,856 


May, 






245 






1,459 


Jnne, 






218 






1,857 


July, 






180 






1,220 


August, 






169 






1,217 


September, . 






215 






1,744 


October, 






302 






1,797 


November, . 






277 






2,414 


December, . 






281 






2.048 


January, 






291 






2,007 


February, ■ 






264 






2,188 



Totals, 3,011 21,982 

These totals show an increase over last year of 302 readers and 
4,665 books, and also the larg:e8t record since onr first report, the 
number of books used having: more than doubled. 

Our highest monthly records are as follows, both as to readers 
and books, the numbers being respectively 308 and 2,414. Our 
largest record by day is as follows : November 13, 23 readers, 
and June 21, 245 books consulted. 



The library has been used continuoasly by all classes of legfal 
readers from the law student to the Justices of the higfhest court 
of this Commonwealth. The number of lay readers is increasingf 
slowly. The local newspapers haye kindly sfiven much space to 
the resources of the library as available to the layman and have 
emphasized the fact* of its beingf free to all. We have endeavored 
to satisfy the layman as well as the lawyer, althoufifh owing: to the 
necessarily technical character of the books, this use by the laity 
is not always as satisfactory either to themselves or to us as it 
mi^ht be. Our circulation system continues to be of much ser- 
vice, not only to those members of the bar Uvingf and doingf busi- 
ness in Worcester, but also to those residing: and practicing: in 
other parts of the county. 

Our correspondence occupies much of our time, and we are fre- 
quently called on by letter, or personally, for information as to 
the best methods of administering: law libraries. This shows a 
new era in the manag:ement of such libraries, and a desire on their 
part to avail themselves of modem methods. We learn that dur- 
ing: this year the following: county law libraries, or their branches, 
have employed some one, either permanently or temporarily, to 
arrang:e their library : Dedham, Pljrmouth and Taunton. 

With great pleasure we report that this library was represented 
at the Narrag:ansett Pier meeting: of the American Library Associ- 
ation. At that time the latest of the library associations was or- 
g:anized under the name of the American Association of Law 
Libraries. This library is one of the charter members and is rep- 
resented on the council. The objects of this society are "to de- 
velop and increase the usefulness and efficiency of the several law 
libraries." 

Our reports have been sent on request to a number of southern 
and western libraries. This library was inspected on October 20, 
1906, by the faculty and students of Simmons Colleg:e Library 
School, of Boston, Massachusetts, 

As a contribution to practical bibliography we present in the 
supplement, tables of consecutive numbering: of reports of the 
following: states, which tables have been compiled ip the library : 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee and Virgfinia. These have 



been checked and rechecked by us, and in the case of Virginia 
have been corrected by the Virginia State Library. So far -as we 
know these are correct, but if any errors or omissions have been 
made, we shall be glad to learn of them, and to make suitable 
corrections in later issues of this report. 

c4dditions^ 

The number of additions this year has been 800, thus bringing 
the total number of volumes in the library up to 24,828. The 
number of additions is somewhat larger than in the first few years 
of these reports, on account of long runs of periodicals and ses- 
sion laws, and it is feared, that at least for several years, the num- 
ber of additions will not be much smaller. This is due to various 
causes as will be seen later. 

The principal additions this year, as in former years, have been 
from the regular list of almanacs, annuals, cyclopsedias, digests, 
periodicals, reports, session laws and statutes. These have been 
purchased from our regular agents, as given in our last report, 
at as favorable terms as can be made. The periodicals come as 
they are issued, annually, daily, monthly, quarterly or weekly. 

Our list of State reports alone now reaches 85, nearly double 
the number of districts, states and territories. Since our last re- 
port, the Colorado Court of Appeals having fulfilled its mission, 
has been discontinued, and the series closes with volume 20. But 
California and Illinois have each started new sets of reports. The 
following states have, in addition to the reports of the court of 
last resort, either appellate or chancery courts, with their own re- 
ports : Arkansas, California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
Texas. 

The number of volumes of official reports in these states for 
one year is, Illinois 12, Missouri 14, New York 18, Ohio 5, Penn- 
sylvania 8, a total of 57 volumes for five states. Texas has even 
a court of criminal appeals, being the only state so honored. 

It is inevitable that as the states of the Mississippi Valley in- 
crease in population and wealth, litigation should increase. We 
find in these states the greater number of courts of appellate ju- 



risdiction. The tendency is to increase the number of courts of 
record and to increase the number of volumes per year. Besides 
all this which may be called necessary, there are some half a doz- 
en sets of unreported cases of courts of various states now on the 
market. Whereas the average price per volume of the reports of 
the various states is lower, the a^gfregate cost to us in the course 
of the year is greater, by reason of the multiplicity of courts and 
increasing number of volumes per court. A careful computation of 
the cost per volume of the latest reports of the courts of last resort 
of 53 districts, states and territories, shows it to be exactly $4.00 per 
volume, the price varying from Alaska at $10.00, to New York 
at $1.50 per volume. 

We give here a few prices of State reports as paid inside these 
respective states by way of contrast with the average price we pay 
for them here in Worcester : Iowa, $1.05, Michigan, $1.00, Min- 
nesota, $1.00, Nebraska, $1.00, New York, $1.00 (including 
advance sheets), Ohio, $1.00, Pennsylvania, $0.89. 

Not only is the number of reports due to the increase in litiga- 
tion and marvellous growth of our country, but we must also note 
the expansion even in our own borders by the creation of new 
states. This is in addition to our insular possessions and of these 
we are already receiving Porto Rico reports. In the case of Can- 
ada we note an even more striking case of multiplication by divi- 
sion, of internal expansion by creation of new states from old 
territory. They have been creating new provinces out of the old 
domains known as Northwest Territory and Hudson's Bay Terri- 
tory. Their latest additions are the provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Yukon, of which we are already receiving the laws 
and statutes. There are left in the Northwest Territory on the 
western side of the continent, three divisions known as Franklin, 
Keewatin and Mackenzie Territories. On the eastern side of the 
continent, the old Hudson's Bay Territory north of Manitoba, is 
still undivided, and this territory is sufficient to form several new 
states. 

A late catalogue of a London law book firm gives a list of 60 
dependencies of Great Britain having reports, session laws or 
statutes. The list covers three continents exclusive of their 



North American possessions. It reads like a gfazetteer of the 
comers of the earth, and the books are so expensive that no pri- 
ces are sn^ven, — "prices on application." This means in plain 
figures that it would cost thousands of dollars to buy these books, 
which are not needed in this library, are not cited by our courts 
nor referred to in our text-books. There are three collections of 
these books in Boston and Cambridgfe, and we can secure the 
library loan of them if needed, thus doinz away with the neces- 
sity of our buyinfif them, and allowing: us to spend this money on 
more useful and practical lines of books. This library was stronfif- 
ly advised and urg:ed to buy them in 1898, but we utterly refused 
then to be concerned in such a useless expenditure, and subse- 
quent events have proved the wisdom of our course. 

As su£fg:ested in our last report we have besnin the work of fill- 
ing up our deficient periodical sets, about fifteen in number. As 
anticipated this has been found to be an unduly difficult task, due 
consideration being given to the cost of the books, and the real 
worth of the set. Law periodicals have not, primarily, a large 
circulation, and secondarily, they are not preserved and bound as 
are literary or scientific periodicals. Consequently they do not 
come on the second-hand market in such condition or in such 
numbers as to make it an easy or economical matter to fill gaps. 

We have, however, completed the following sets at prices as 
reasonable as could be expected under the circumstances. New 
Jersey Law Journal, Tribune Almanac, Whitaker's Almanack. 
We have run our set of the Almanack de Grotha back to 1870. Of 
this, the most important annual in the world, there is only one 
complete set, namely that in the office of the publishers. None 
of the large national libraries has a complete set which dates from 
1763. 

We are now prepared to establish dates from our sets of alman- 
acs as follows : Almanack de Gotha 1870 to date, Old Farmer's 
Almanac 1802 to date. Tribune Almanac 1843 to date, and Whit- 
aker's Almanac 1869 to date. 

We have acquired by auction sale long runs of the sessions 
laws of the following states : Michigan, 1845 to 1873, 20 volumes 
at an average cost of ten cents per volume ; Missouri, 1847 to 
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1879, 13 volumes at an average cost of eighty cents per volume, 
and Wisconsin, 1854 to 1878, 50 volumes at an average cost of . 
eighty cents per volume. This confirms our proposition in earlier 
numbers of our reports, that session laws and statutes can be 
bought cheap by watching the market. 

We also note the acquisition at reasonable prices of early stat- 
utes of the following states : Connecticut, 1808, Iowa, 1851, 
Michigan, 1857, New York, 1789, and Utah, 1855. We have also 
added from second-hand purchases either in this country or in 
England, a number of books on elementary law, study of law, 
legal biography, ethics and history. 

Our local history collection is slowly growing, and aside from 
some early material on Worcester history, we have extended our 
list of town histories by the addition of those of Ashbumham and 
Westborough. We purchased of Mr. Groodspeed, of Boston, a 
copy of Lincoln's History of Worcester, 1837, in good condition. 
On examining it we found on the fly-leaf the following: ''Hon. 
Linus Child from his friend William Lincoln." By referring to 
the author's own manuscript copy in the American Antiquarian 
Society, we found the name of Hon. Linus Child, of Southbridge, 
on the author's own list of presentation copies, so this volume 
has an added value to us, and we are rejoiced to have it again in 
Worcester after seventy years of wandering, and securely pre- 
served in this library. 

We again proceed to define the status of this library, in order 
to avoid misapprehension on the part of some persons. This is 
a working library for the working judges and lawyers of Worces- 
ter County. There is a wide difference between this library and 
that of a big tmiversity law school, with its duplicate sets of state 
reports and small collections of text-books. There is just as wide 
a difference between this library and that of the ordinary bar 
association, which latter is really that of a private corporation, 
and which buys what its members want, whether legal literature 
or general literature. And again there is just as wide a difference 
between this library and that of the state law library as obtains in 
the first two cases. This library is just a plain, county law library, 
with only a single set of reports, a good line of text-books, some 



sets of legal periodicals and a few sets of public documents, num- 
berinfif all told less than twenty-five thousand volumes. It is ab- 
solutely free for consultation to any person, and we circulate all 
but a few reserved classes, anywhere in the county on suitable 
guarantee. 

We do not cater to any specialists but keep a well rounded, up- 
to-date working: law library. For instance, banking:, commerce, 
economics, education, legn^slation, politics, political economy and 
sociolofify do not come within our jurisdiction. Even the socio- 
losn^cal study of crime and criminal classes, of jails and prisons 
is too far removed from practice of law to be within our scope ; 
we can be interested in noucfht but the strictly legal side of these 
topics. Marriage as a civil, social and political feature does not 
concern us, and so a three-volume history of marriage does not 
come within the scope of this library. 

Nor can we afford to be interested in the dead and gone laws of 
ancient peoples, valuable only as a historical curiosity, and which 
never had the slightest effect on our common law. So a reprint 
of laws of ancient Assyria, dug out of stone monuments and clay 
cylinders, is left to the historical and public libraries, where it 
belongs. 

In the case of reference books we are constantly refusing agents 
for various sorts of works, and pointing out to them that these 
books are suitable for a public library, but not for a law library. 
More courage and discretion on the part of law libraries generally, 
would save them hundreds of dollars annually, to be invested in 
books which they need and other libraries do not need. 

As to readers, we endeavor to satisfy all reasonable requests 
from outside readers, but do not hold ourselves out as a seminar 
library, or as specializing along the lines of economics or sociol- 
ogy, which often run cotmter to legal lines of thought. The so- 
called ''laboratory methods" now fashionable in some schools, 
also run contrary to the spirit of legal inquiry. Nor do we guar- 
antee to answer " queries of idle curiosity," even legal questions, 
as one of the members of our superior bench so aptly said. 

We realize and recognize our limitations and are thankful for 
them. We have one of the best historical libraries in the coun- 
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try* nuraberinfi: 120,000 volumes next door; a public library of 
160,000 volumes, near the centre of the city, and in addition to 
these in this same city, coUegfe, tmiversity, technical school and 
society libraries, numbering over 100,000 volumes. To avoid 
duplication, as far as possible, should be the aim of these differ- 
ent libraries. We certainly keep as strictly as possible to the let- 
ter of the law in our collection. It is the law which maintains 
this library, it was organized by lawyers in 1844 and has been in 
constant use by the bench and bar ever since. We seek no better 
class of readers than they, nor could we possibly find a more ap- 
preciative or considerate class than they. 

We have bought two long lists of recent text-books during the 
past year, on competitive bids at a saving of 25% . The subjects 
represented are as follows: Agency; Bailments; Bankruptcy; 
Building Law ; Carriers ; Citizenship ; Contracts ; Corporations ; 
Demurrage Rules ; Ejectment ; Elevators ; Equity ; Ethics; Extra- 
dition; Fixtures; Forensic Oratory; Insurance, — Benefit, Fire and 
Life; Labor Laws; Landlord and Tenant; Medical Jurispru- 
dence; Military Law; Municipal Law; Negligence; Nuisances; 
Pharmacy; Police Power; Real Property; Roman Law; Tele- 
graphs and Telephones; Theatre Tickets; Torts; Trademarks. 

We have obtained all available material on the burning legal 
questions of the day. Police Power, Rate Regulation and Taxa- 
tion. The activity of the United States in new legislation has cre- 
ated a demand for works on the above topics. The supply is lim- 
ited and rather unsatisfactory, as law rests on adjudicated cases 
more than legislation, and so far not enough cases on the debated 
points have been decided to warrant any comprehensive text- 
books on some of these subjects. For instance, the United States 
Employers' Liability Act to date of writing of this report, has had 
only two cases in lower United States Courts and these of course 
have not as yet been acted on by the United States Supreme Court. 
No cases under the Food Law or Jewellers Act have been de- 
cided. The Interstate Commerce Act in all its power has not yet 
gone into effect, and the Immigration and Naturalization Law 
has so lately taken effect as to have no cases to its credit so far. 

Our Senators and Representatives at Washington have again 
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shown their interest in this library by securinfi: for us valuable 
Cfovemment publications. Our Senator, Hon.W. Murray Crane, al- 
thou£:h not personally acquainted with this library, has been very 
generous in his gifts. Our late lamented Representative, Hon. 
Rockwood Hoar, always kept us in mind, and our present Repre- 
sentative, Hon. Charles G. Washburn, has already proved himself 
a true friend of this library. 

Prom the neighboring state of New York we received the official, 
ten volume edition of the Armstrong Insurance Report. We 
quote from the letter of Hon. Frank B. Gilbert, Law Librarian of 
the New York State Library, date of July 2, 1906, which accompanied 
the gift: ''We have caused to be sent to your library, express 
prepaid, a ten volume set of the testimony and proceedings of the 
joint legislative insurance investigating committee, appointed by 
the New York State Legislature in 1905. It is believed there 
should be a general distribution of these sets among the leading 
public law libraries of the country." 

Professor Edward H. Warren, of Harvard Law School, has 
most kindly presented the library with volumes 3 and 4 of the 
new edition of Gray, Cases on Real Property, as a token of his 
esteem for the assistance rendered by this library in his revision 
of these volumes. We have received a long run of Ohio Session 
Laws through the courtesy of the Ohio State Library. We also 
receive current laws and statutes of these states, by courtesy of 
the State Libraries: Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
and Vermont. 

Mrs. Christine Hoar has presented the library with six volumes 
of Worcester County Dockets, 1849 to 1862. These go back to the 
old Court of Common Pleas. 

With great pleasure we record the presentation of a portrait of 
Judge Thomas L. Nelson to this library. As is well known, to 
him is due the building up of this collection, the major part of 
which was done in about twenty years, 1878 to 1898. At the an- 
nual meeting of this Law Library Association, March 11, 1904, 
a committee was appointed with Judge Francis A. Gaskill as chair- 
man, to collect funds and have painted a portrait of Judge Nelson. 
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This committee took up the work, and tinder the personal super- 
vison of Judcfe Gaskill, Mr. Daniel Strain, of Boston, painted a 
most accurate and pleasing: portrait of Judge Nelson. On June 
28, 1906, a small gatheringf of members of his family, and mem- 
bers of the bar assembled in the law library, where the portrait 
had been hung over the door leading into the book-room. Mr. 
Charles C. Milton, representing the bar, presented the portrait to 
Judge Gaskill who accepted it for the Law Library Association. 
The portrait has been hung over the entrance to the book-room, 
not only as the place which he used to frequent for so many years, 
but also as containing the bulk of the collection which he labored 
so long to gather and preserve. 

The portraits of the two Judges Foster have been hung in the 
Jury Waived Court Room, number 16, during the last summer. 
They will be the first of a series of portraits in that court room. 
Two other portraits have been hung in the Court House during 
the past year, and although not the property of the Law Library 
Association, we mention them here in order to have some per- 
manent record of them. In the County Commissioners' Room is 
a portrait of Hon. John S. C. Knowlton, so long High Sheriff of 
this county, and in the chambers of the Judge of Probate is a por- 
trait of Hon. J. Henry Hill, an early clerk of this association, 
painted from life by E. Billings, and presented by his son, Henry 
Eveleth Hill. 

Before closing this part of our report, we refer again to the 
subject of book funds as first noted in our seventh annual report. 
We can only reiterate our remarks made at that time. We are in 
need of book funds and in no way could any one benefit this library 
more. Our one large gift of books by Mr. C. D. Bowman, is a 
constant reminder of the good which men do, living after them. 
This gift was one of standard works, and a gift fund, yielding an 
annual revenue would be fully as valuable a way of remembering 
the institution, and equally efficient in keeping one's memory 
green at the same time. We need several sets of reports at this 
date which we are not able at present to purchase. We also need 
an endowed binding fund, and this brings us to this most impor- 
ant part of our report. 
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Binding and Repairing. 

We have bound 109 volames at an averafife cost of 87 cents per 
volume durinfi: this past year. This number includes our period- 
icals and such cases and reports as come unbound as they are is- 
sued, weekly, monthly, bi-monthly, quarterly or by part or volume. 

We have agfain taken up on a largfe scale, the repairinc: of our 
reports, and during: this winter have done 172 volumes of our 
American State Reports at an average cost of 50 cents per volume. 
These were repaired according: to the specifications s^iven in our 
Sixth Annual Report. We have had a quantity of India gfoat- 
skins tanned for us by Benjamin N. Moore & Son, of Boston, at 
a cost of $12.00 per dozen. Some of these had a pebble strain, but 
the larcfer quantity were perfectly smooth. In over thirty years 
experience in library bindingf we have not seen any perfectly plain 
morocco with absolutely no g:rain. We were so well pleased with 
this smooth finish that the library has ordered five dozen more 
for gfeneral work. The fiber is toug:h and strong, the tint is that 
of a pearly white, but like all these skins, either sheep or goat, 
turning to various shades of tan with age and use. The cost per 
skin is no more than sheep, and we have begun to use it in our 
regular binding work. We shall substitute this }i India goat for 
half and full calf and sheep on all our sets of periodicals, reports 
and cases. Even the best calf and sheep which we have been 
able to obtain is not as durable a binding as this goat. 

The English calfskin used on our official edition of English law 
reports begins to show signs of decay inside of eight years under 
most favorable conditions. 

We use a gilt star on the first volume of the new binding to 
ndicate where it begins in the set, and also for purposes of com- 
parison. This library has never used any natural colored cow- 
hide, as have several law libraries, notably the University of Mich- 
igan and San Francisco Law Library. But this goat will outlast 
the cowhide, as the latter dries and cracks almost as bad as calf- 
or sheepskin. 

In repairing we have vaselined this goatskin on the under side 
before applying to the book, and then vaselined the upper surface. 
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thus s^ivins^ a body and life to the leather, which adds much to its 
wearins^ abilities. In the course of our repair work we are ex- 
perimenting: on dry vaselining^, wet vaselinins^, vamishins^ over 
vaseline on leather, varnishing duck cloth, and several other pro- 
cesses, keeping: a record of books so treated with a view to re- 
porting: on them at a suitable time. A term of five years seems 
to be the shortest observation period for this kind of bindings, so 
we cannot report as fully as we would like even on our repairing^ 
of 1903. But so far as we have observed it is wearing well. 

From 50% to 75% of the American and English reports need 
rebinding or repairing in order to be in good condition. This is 
no sudden thing, for no systematic work of this kind had been 
done in this library before we began it in 1903. For over twenty 
years the majority of the books were exposed to the fumes of gas 
in an overheated atmosphere, and this, added to the acid tanned 
skins, is telling on the sets now. Even at the rate of 500 volumes 
a year, it will take several years to catch up with the decay of 
leather binding, and by that time it is feared there will be almost 
as many more in bad condition on account of ordinary wear. 

This is saying nothing of long runs of session laws nor of the 
large and valuable collection of text-books, nor of our sets of law 
periodicals. All these have proportionately as much decay in their 
leather bindings as have the State reports. As before stated, even 
the best calf and sheep which we have been able to obtain for our 
sets in the last eight years begins to show signs of decay, and 
this under electric lights, a cool book-room and under the best 
possible conditions. All signs point to cloth as being the best 
covering for law reports, session laws, statutes and text-books as 
a general thing. 

A perfectly satisfactory cloth for as heavy work as is needed 
for law books has not yet appeared on the market. We have at 
least half a dozen different grades and makes of buckram in the 
library, and that used by the West Publishing Company on their 
Annual Digest seems to be the best, but even this needs more 
calendering and finishing. The twilled cotton duck, used by J. B. 
Lyon Company on the New York reports and session laws, is 
without doubt the strongest binding we have, but its rough sur- 
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face is averse to finishins^ directly upon it and is liable to catch 
dirt and become sjimy. The roug^h side surfaces also make it 
hard to shelve them and especially liable to pull out other vol- 
umes than the one wanted. This surface should be so pressed 
and sized in process of manufacture as to be comparatively smooth 
and capable of s^ilding: and lettering^ directly upon it in colors and 
gfold, thus doing: away with red and black labels. The g:ildins: on 
a stained cloth back produces an artistic effect and considerable 
reduction, in case work, of cost and time could be effected. There 
is no doubt of the manufacturers being; able to finish up the heavy 
cloths in as gorg^eous and varied colors and gfrades as they do the 
lighter weight of book cloths for the more popular books. We 
are now receiving in cloth all the text-books we can secure in that 
binding, and also the Annual American Digest, the Codes and 
Statutes of Kansas and New York State. The reports of Arkan- 
sas, Massachusetts and United States Supreme Courts now come 
in cloth in addition to those already given in previous reports. 

In the process of repairing we have remarked long runs of the 
following State reports: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, New York 
Superior, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia. 
We used heavy arabic gothic figures directly on the leather in 
either printer's ink or binder's gold. The ink was used on sets 
not yet repaired and the gold on repaired sets or those in which 
the leather was in fair condition. The cost per volume is 3c. for 
ink and 5c. for gold. These numbers are far more satisfactory 
than those which are pasted on, as the latter look patchy, are lia- 
ble to peel off, and in the case of most of them are only Dutch 
gold instead of genuine heavy gold leaf. The gilt number re- 
mains bright, and as the leather darkens by time shows all the 
brighter and catches and reflects more light. The vaselined backs 
of the older books become quite dark and the gold shows all the 
plainer in consequence. The gold number is really the cheaper 
in the long run. Ink is liable to smirch and blear even when 
carefully dried, and on old leather cannot be so speedily or neat- 
ly applied as the gold. 
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The substitution of Arabic for Roman numerals is a cfreat sav- 
ins^ of time, as one does not have to study out a number, and 
often, by reason of part of it beings illes^ible, take the wrons: vol- 
ume. Our circulation is so lars^e that these small items of time- 
savins: mean much in the course of the year. 

We have repaired and vaselined Ions: nms of the following: 
State Reports ; Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Geor* 
S:ia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michis^an, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

We have vaselined Ions: nms of the followinsf states; Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New York, Tennessee and Wisconsin. We have 
done nothins: to the following: State Reports, keeping: them under 
observation until later to compare with others in the first two 
classes of approximately the same as^e and condition of bindinsTi 
and the same amount of use : California, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Ohio and Texas. 
The lesser and newer states are left to come in later for repairing:. 

This vaselinins: of the old leathers has turned them a rich brown 
and s:iven them a body and life which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The first coat of vaseline is entirely absorbed in the course 
of a few weeks so as not to be found on the surface, and yet show 
its s^ood efiEect on the leather. The leathers of the latter part of 
the 19th century are even more thirsty for nourishment than those 
before 1850. Even at this late date vaselinins: will preserve the 
best of these leathers for years to come. 

Furniture, Fittings and Supplies. 

The County Commissioners have supplied us with one double 
cypress case, six feet Ions: &nd eis:ht feet his:h, and two sins:le 
cases of same dimensions. In the course of readjustment neces- 
sary with these temporary cases, we shall, in addition to what we 
have done last year, have to move the whole body of State Re- 
ports from Alabama to Wyoming, exclusive of Massachusetts, 
which is kept in the readins:-room. This shelvins: will relieve 
the cons:estion of the State Reports for five years to come, but we 
need more shelvins: for the text-books and for the gallery. We 
have hopes of steel shelving in 1910, by which time, with all the 
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temporary shelving, oar book-room will be full of wooden cases. 
As it is now, books are so misplaced and shelves so overcrowded 
as to hinder our work of supplying the patrons of the library. We 
most respectfully urge that we no longer be hampered by this tem- 
porary shelving. Most of these books are in a room directly over 
the Probate Court, the floor of which room is composed of flat brick 
arches, carried on 15 inch I beams. Just how much this floor will 
carry, and just how much it is carrying is for experts to deter- 
mine. The floor was not built for any such load as it is carrying, 
and it is entirely unsupported from below except by the ends of 
the beams. Not only has the floor to carry its own weight of 
heavy iron beams, of brick and concrete, but also the load of be- 
tween 24,000 and 25,000 volumes, each averaging four pounds. 
Then there is a partition wall on a truss as are most of the parti- 
tion walls of the second floor of the 1878 addition. These parti- 
tion walls are not of comparatively light tile such as is now used, 
but are double walls of brick and mortar, well laid up, thus adding 
still more to the load. The library not only needs steel shelving 
but a storage room and also an office for the deputy librarian. 
These items are all respectfully brought to the attention of the 
County Commissioners who have sole charge of the Court House. 

Management and Staffs 

Our staff remains as it was last year. Miss Kirschner, by the 
efficient and faithful discharge of all her duties, has contributed 
much to the usefulness of the library. 

Our janitor service has been much complimented on the phe- 
nomenal cleanliness of rooms, books and furniture. This is cer- 
tainly as clean a law library as can well be found anywhere. 

In concluding this report, which may be called one of progress, 
I wish to thank you, gentlemen and directors, for your deep inter- 
est in the library, for your unfailing courtesy and helpfulness, and 
for your constant support and consideration, without which it 
would be impossible to carry on the work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. E. WIRE, LL. B., 

March 15, 1907. Deputy Librarian. 
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Worcester County Law Library. 



Report of Deputy Librarian, March 15, 1907- 

March 6y 1908. 



Judge F. A. Gaskill, W. E. Sibley, Esq., and Col. T. S. Johnson, 
Directors of the Worcester County Law Library : 

Gentlemen — 

This, our tenth annual report, concludes a decade of our admin- 
istration of the Library. 

Attendance and use. 









RBADBRS 






BOOKS 


March, . . . 252 . . . 1,433 


April, 




> 1 


274 






1,577 


May, 




» 


272 






1,610 


June, 




• 


214 






1,920 


July, 




• 


174 






1,378 


August, 




1 


127 






866 


September, . 




1 1 


235 






2,261 


October, 




t < 


263 






2,167 


November, . 




1 1 


186 






1,523 


December, . 




a 


291 


1 




2,334 


January, 




a 


279 






1,772 


February, 




1 1 


297 






2,420 



Totals, 2,864 21,261 

The lars:est number of readers and books was in the month 
of February, readers being: 297, and books 2,420. The lars^est 
day's records are in the month of September, the readers being: 
September 30, 26; and books being: September 26, 234. 



The fissures for the first five years were g^iven in our Fifth 
Annual Report. The fissures for the last five years are as follows: 





RBADBRS 


BOOKS 


1904. 


2,246 


15,412 


1905, 


2,748 


18,956 


1906, 


2.709 


17,317 


1907, 


3,011 


21,982 


1908, 


. . . .2,864 


21,261 



These figures show a decided and steady advance over the 
fis:ures for the first five years. They also show the usual fluctua- 
tions from year to year. Owing: to chang^es in law school 
curricula our student use has fallen ott throug^h the school year, 
but is heavier for a month or two just preceding: the bar examina- 
tions in June and December. 

As will be seen further on in this report, we endeavor to keep 
up to date, in order to have a well rounded working: collection. 
The use is an indorsement of ten years' trial of modem methods 
in a law library. We have all the principles of modem library 
usag^e exemplified in our library, as far as possible. The library 
is card catalognied, classified, shelf-listed, text-books marked and 
kept in classification order, and all possible necessary records are 
kept for handling; the collection. But most of this mechanism is 
carefully kept out of the way, and no one is expected, nor re- 
quired, much less compelled, to use any of the machinery in order 
to secure and hold attention to their needs. The latest and most 
striking: results of having: and keeping: a law library uncatalognied, 
and unclassified, are seen in the case of a Mr. Dig:sby, for years 
the librarian of the Alleg:heny County Law Library at Pittsburg:h, 
Pa. The patrons of this library of 20,000 volumes, were entirely 
dependent upon his memory, for a knowledg:e of its contents. He 
had refused an offer of $5,000.00 for card catalogniing: the collection, 
several years ag:o. Mr. Dig:sby's health broke down, he dis- 
appeared suddenly, and was found to have drowned himself, 
September 27, in a fit of mental aberration. Eleven county courts 
were oblig:ed to adjourn, and one hundred lawyers were seriously 
inconvenienced. As to the cost of catalog:uing: such a collection on 



cards, we may add, that the $5,000.00 is more than twice sufficient 
for that purpose. 

The circulation system of this library, continues to be of sn^eat 
benefit to its patrons. The total number of volumes out at one 
time, varies from 50 to 100, which is an insi£:nificant portion, 
even of our text-books. Rarely is it necessary to call in a volume, 
even in time of court. Readers are notified by a slip, put in the 
book at the time it is taken out, of the date when it is due, and 
are again notified under seal, of this latter date. The library does 
not undertake to renew books, unless so desired, nor does it 
guarantee to renew books indefinitely. The system certainly is 
not designed to work hardship on any one ; all reasonable and due 
notice being given patrons, by letter and by telephone, about their 
books. I 

We may be pardoned for now introducing a few figures, to 
show the increased use of the library in the last ten years. Our 
first report was for seven months and gave the following figures : 
Readers 1,642, and Volumes 4,693. Compare this with the record 
of the past year, and it gives an increase of 1,222 readers and 
16,586 volumes. The increase in the library is from 19,110 vol- 
umes in 1898-1899 to 25,515 in 1907-1908. Worcester has grown 
in population from 98,767 in 1895 to 128,135 in 1905; and it is safe 
to say, the membership of the bar has proportionately increased. 
Certainly our use has increased even more than the figures show. 

This library was represented at the second annual meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, at Asheville, N. C, in 
June, 1907. The main subject of discussion, was the classifica- 
tion of law libraries, a work in which this library has been and 
now is a pioneer. This last year one more of the Massachusetts 
county law libraries, has been placed in charge of a person who 
devotes her entire time to caring for it. This is Berkshire County 
Law Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

On October 19, 1907, this library was honored by the annual 
visit of the Simmons College Library Class. The class visit this 
library especially to study the application of modem library 
methods to a law library, to observe our binding and repair work, 
and to see how a law library can be and is cleaned and kept clean. 



On September 14 we had a call from four members of the 
Washins^ton, D. C, bar, on their return from the American Bar 
Association meeting: at Portland, Maine. They were much 
pleased with our reading: room, and its arrans:ement of separate 
tables and other conveniences. When informed that this was a 
free public library, supported by the county, they could hardly 
believe it, and praised the liberal spirit of the state which ofiEered 
such advantas:es free to all. This leads us to state ag:ain, that 
this is a free public law library, supported by the county, open 
all the year on week days, from nine o'clock in the momins; to 
five in the afternoon, and Saturdays from nine to one, as by 
statute all county offices are s:iven Saturday afternoon. The 
library is closed on Lord's Days and le£:al holidays. 

As a free public law library, like all the Massachusetts coimty 
law libraries, we are entitled to free entry of all foreis:n books, 
according: to the Statutes of the United States, and the decisions 
of the United States Treasury Department. The reference use is 
absolutely free to any person, who can read, whether a resident 
of this state, county, or city, or neither or any of them. It is 
freely open to the legal fraternity and laity alike. In addition to 
the reference use, as before stated, we circulate books to mem- 
bers of the bar, and any residents of the county, on suitable 
recommendations tmder our rules. 

Pursuant to the promise in our Ei£:hth Annual Report, we sub- 
join as an appendix some notes on the Massachusetts system of 
law libraries which is indis:enous in the old Bay State. Also we 
print a r£sum6 or brief index of the more important laws under 
which the law libraries are established and maintained. We are 
indebted to our friends of the various law libraries for the notes 
of their respective libraries, and take this occasion of tendering 
them our thanks for their courtesy, and co-operation in supplying 
the information. This is not intended to be an exhaustive survey 
of the field, but only to record a few notes on the history of each 
library, accompanying the digest of the law. It is instructive to 
note the age of some of the libraries, and the small start and 
slow growth until within a comparatively recent period of time. 



Additions. 

The number of additions this past year has been 681, thus in- 
creasing the total number of volumes in the library to 25,515. 

The principal additions this year, as in former years, have been 
from the annual list of our continuations as supplied to us by our 
reg^il^ agents. There are no changes in the list of agents, and 
but few in the list of continuations. The law library has, among 
its other advantages, this one, that the bulk of its continuations and 
periodicals reach it in the shape of bound volumes, ready to go 
upon the shelves and into service as soon as they are accessioned, 
catalogued and stamped. The number of volumes per year, of 
the State Reports is on the increase, owing to the increasing num- 
ber of courts, and increase in general prosperity of the whole 
country. 

The price per volume shows a decided reduction. Our agents 
for these State Reports, Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, on 
September 28, 1907, sent us a schedule of reductions in the prices 
of twenty-six different reports, from twenty-five cents to one dol- 
lar, the average being forty cents a volume. The number of 
volumes of these reports due in one year, is forty-eight, so that 
one saving is considerable. There is no doubt that more reports 
will be reduced in price as competition in production of the State 
Reports is more pronounced. We are taking too many reports at 
$5.00 now. The cost of manufacture should not be over one dol- 
lar a volume in the case of any of the State Reports. The books 
are all regular work, rarely a map or plan, and only in the case 
of the United States Circuit and District Courts are there any 
illustrations. Even these for the most part, are line drawings of 
mechanical subjects and should not materially increase the cost 
of production. Allowing one dollar for cost of production, 
another dollar for cost of transmission, the State Reports ought 
not to cost more than two dollars apiece delivered in Worcester. 
Our figures of last year show that the average price per volume 
was an even four dollars, just double this figure. 

The West Publishing Company of St. Paul, Minn., announce a 
Decennial Digest, 1897 to 1906, continuing their Century Digest. 
This last venture will consolidate the annual digests, of the years 
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so covered, into one arrans^ement, following their well-known 
digest scheme. It will also contain the great desideratum of a 
complete table of cases of all decisions of the United States Colon- 
ial and State Courts from 1658 to and including 1906. It is to be 
completed in twenty-five volumes, beginning March 1, 1908, a 
volume to be issued every four or six weeks. The entire set is 
to be bound in buckram. 

We have bought one list of United States books, and one of 
English works lately, containing the following subjects : Bank- 
ruptcy, Bonds, Carriers, Charities, Contracts, Copyright, Em- 
ployers' Liability, Evidence, Food Laws, International Law, 
Interstate Commerce, Land Damages, Marine Insurance, Mo- 
nopolies, Patents, Real Property, Torts, Trustees, Vendors and 
Purchasers, Wills, Women. 

This library has also imported from England the entire set of 
eight volumes of Workmen's Compensation Cases 1897-1907. 
These are based on the English laws passed 1897-1906. These 
laws for the compensation of workmen for injuries received in 
scope of their employment, logically follow the present trend of 
English legislation. The English acts for the protection of 
working people have been numerous and excellent. In 187.S, 
1880 and later in 1906, specific acts were passed for the purpose 
of compensation and protection of working people. 

Massachusetts was the second State in the Union to pass an 
Employers' Liability Act in 1887. It may be reasonably inferred 
that the old Bay State will be among the first, if not the first, to 
place a compensation act on her statute books. In anticipation 
of such action the law library is gathering books on the law of 
compensation for workmen's injuries. 

We have lately arranged with Mr. Herter, Messenger of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, to supply this library briefs and papers 
of all the counties. 

This concludes the account of our first-hand purchases, and we 
now pass to the subject of second-hand and auction purchases. 
This is one of the most profitable sources of accessions to a law 
library, if wisely managed and conducted on conservative lines of 
buying. 



We have profited by two sales at Libbie's to pick up a few 
books. In March, 1907, the library of the Hon. G. P. Hoar was 
sold by Libbie, and this library secured his set of the Kettle Brook 
and Blackstone Mill owners vs. City of Worcester, in six volumes. 
This set is invaluable to this library on many accounts. 

At the Waite sale at Libbie's, in December, 1907, we secured 
New Hampshire Laws, 1780, and Pennsylvania Laws, 1781. We 
also secured compilations of Indiana, Missouri and Virc^ia, and 
some odd volumes of session laws, and a few local and general 
text-books, all at reasonable prices, some very cheap. 

We have had opportunities to purchase originals or reprints of 
colonial laws of some of the thirteen original states, but have 
uniformly declined to do so, in line with our policy as outlined in 
our Fourth Annual Report. This is not a state library, not a 
bar association library, nor a university law school library, any of 
which might be justified in paying fancy prices for antique laws. 
We have a few of the colonial laws of our own state, but we have 
never entered the market to complete this set, as we could not 
possibly hope to compete with larger and wealthier libraries, or 
with agents of private buyers with unlimited carte blanche to 
buy regardless of price. And as we do not attempt this in the 
case of our own state, we certainly shall not attempt it in the case 
of any other state. We have a reprint of all our early laws which 
is amply sufficient for all our needs. We are a free public law 
library, a working law library, supported by county money, and 
as such have no right to spend money lavishly to gratify any his- 
torical prestige. We are within easy reach by mail, telephone, or 
telegraph, of collections of law books numbering over 150,000 
volumes, and we have no desire to duplicate the rarities of these 
collections, especially when their custodians so graciously place 
them at our disposal. 

With the increase in legislation and litigation, with the increas- 
ing output of monographs and text-books, the money is much 
better spent on the new than on the old. In fact, the purchase of 
the new is necessity ; the purchase of the antique would be an 
unjustifiable luxury, a waste of public money. 

Passing now to the subject of gifts, this library has been gener- 
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ously remembered by its friends this past year. Our United 
States Senator, Hon. W. M. Crane, and our Representative, Hon. 
C. 6. Washburn, have both been very kind to us and have aided 
and assisted us in securing: valuable United States Documents. 
The Hon. A. P. Ruzg has given us a copy of the memorial 
exercises on the death of Hon. G. F. Hoar, the exercises beinfi^ 
held by the city, and the account printed by them. We are ag^ain 
indebted to the Hon. W. M. Olin, Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
for the reg^ular supply to us, of the Legislative Documents, and 
also other documents which come to us by various acts of the 
General Court. In addition to this, and with the co-operation of 
our State Senator, Hon. £. C. Potter, the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth has placed in this library a set of the reprint 
edition of the early session laws of this state, 1780-1805, in 13 
volumes. The origfinals are in 5 folio volumes, printed by hand, 
on laid paper, with manuscript indexes. The reprints are in 
handy octavo form, well printed on g^ood paper, with ample 
indices, and done under authority by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. These come to the close of 1805 and in 1806 beg^in the 
set of Laws of Massachusetts, 1806-1838, in 12 volumes, and also 
Resolves of Massachusetts, 1806-1838, in 9 volumes. Beginning: 
with 1839 is the set of Acts and Resolves now current. 

In addition to these we have been filling up some of our sets of 
state documents, through the kindness of some of the State 
Boards. We have endeavored to secure such volumes and sets 
of Massachusetts documents as are liable to be of value to us as 
a law library. This is not for the purpose of filling our shelves; 
not for the purpose of increasing our numbers ; but only for their 
worth and value in this law library. The Hon. H. £. Woods, 
Commissioner of Public Records, has kindly sent their reports, 
1900-1907, 8 volumes, thus completing our set of these valuable 
reports for binding and preservation. The studies of ink and 
paper, rules for care of documents make for the permanence and 
preservation of printed as well as manuscript records. From Hon. 
W. D. T. Trefry, Chairman of the Tax Commission, we have 
received their reports, 1900-1906, in 7 volumes. These are the 
documents which give the names and status of all the corpora- 
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tioDS existing: under the laws of the state. Prom Hon. W. N. 
Davenport, Secretary of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board, we have received full sets of both the new and the old 
boards, 6 volumes each, from 1896-1907. These are peculiarly 
valuable to this library, as the Clinton Reservoir is located in this 
county ; most of the suits for sale of land were held in this Court 
House; also adjustment of claims without suits, were made in 
Worcester, and the deeds are all recorded in this Court House. 
Major D. T. Reming^ton, Sers:eant-at-Arms, has most kindly re- 
membered us with various documents, and we are also indebted 
to Mr. Herter, Messenger of the Supreme Judicial Court, for a full 
file of the briefs and papers in the celebrated Shoe Machinery Bill. 
Mr. J. F. Humes has given us for preservation, a copy of the 
Worcester Grade Crossing Report. Our own set of Briefs and 
Papers of the Worcester Session of Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court, session of 1907, is most complete of the series, 
containing all the printed matter available. We are indebted 
especially to the co-operation of the Clerk of Courts Office for 
this completeness, as well as to our local bar. 

From the following states: Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Rhode Island and Vermont, we have received gratis, copies of 
their session laws through the kindness of their State Librarian. 
Hon. T. H. Dodge has presented this library a copy of his mag- 
nificent tribute to the memory of his wife, Mrs Eliza Daniels 
Dodge. 

Hon F. A. Gaskill last year presented the library with an ancient 
English deed, dated 1357, written in Gothic characters in 
Mediaeval Latin and done on paper originally with a seal. We 
could find no one in Boston or Worcester to transliterate this docu- 
ment. Prof. E. H. Warren, of Harvard Law School, on learning 
this, most kindly offered to take it with him to London, where it 
was drawn, and attempt to help us out. Prof. Warren found a 
person skilled in reading the old Gothic characters, and she made 
a transliteration in the famous clerkly English handwriting. 
From this Prof. Warren made a translation, and then wrote us an 
explanation of the deed. We shall have all these documents 
suitably mounted and framed during this coming summer. 
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This concludes the list of shifts for all of which we are sfrateful, 
and as the list is too long: for individual mention, we hereby 
acknowledge with thanks, the kindness of all our friends in thus 
rememberinfi: us. 

We now pass to the very important subject of 

r 

Binding and Repair^ 

We have bound 174 volumes at an average price of 90 cents per 
volume. 

In all cases of sets in whole or half calf or sheep we have sub- 
stituted three-quarters India goat or sheep with cloth sides, 
believing this covering to be superior even to the imported Eng- 
lish calfskin. Most of these sets are in the original sheep or calf 
color. In a few instances where a light colored calf had been 
used, we have substituted the colored India goat or sheep, known 
to the trade under a variety of names. We find the best English 
calfskin on our official edition of English law reports, bound in 
Worcester, in 1900, kept in a cool stackroom, well ventilated, no 
gas used in the building, to show signs of decay, a tendency to 
crack on the edges of back, and also tending to crack, scale and 
pulverize on back. 

One of our leading American publishers put on the market in 
the nineties, sets of subscription works in }i black leather backs, 
rough edges, gilt tops, all signed and numbered copies. These 
leathers are roans of various grain, and roan is colored sheepskin. 
Black roan has been dyed with strong acids after being acid 
tanned, and in many cases is not as strong as an equal thickness 
of genuine rope manila paper. Most of these backs are cracking, 
peeling and scaling, after a few years of shelf use, no circulation 
use, and but little reference use. The leather backs are badly 
torn in some instances, and all but the later ones show strongly 
the decay common to them. 

Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports, volume 7, 1898, is 
cracked on the back. This book was under gas for two years, 
has been under electric light for seven years, and with small use 
as it is an inferior court. We naturally expect a sheep binding 
to last ten years at least, but at that rate they are deca3ring faster 
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than we can rebind and repair them with onr present appropria- 
tions and facilities. 

The natural colored leathers all tend to redden under sunlig^ht, 
the more sunlig^ht the sooner the color comes. The Arabian 
morocco used by some lars^e publishing firms, is nothing: more 
nor less than India goatskin, selected of course, well tanned, and 
then sun colored in the open air. The original pearly white 
becomes an orange red. In all probability the celebrated Niger 
morocco is colored in the same way. The main thing is to put 
and keep enough nourishment of some kind in the skin, else, it 
being an animal substance, tends to decay and to turn to powder. 
If leather is to be used, it must be tanned difiEerently, and then 
some preservative added to it from time to time. Here in the 
United States cloth has superseded leather almost entirely, except 
in law work and in binding of public documents. Even in these 
two classes of work cloth is fast coming into use. We are receiv- 
ing most of our text-books in cloth of various kinds, but any and 
all superior to commercial sheepskin. 

The West Publishing Company, the largest law publishing 
house in the world, are using buckram on their Century and De- 
cennial Digests, on their entire Reporter system, which has an 
average of 32 volumes a year, on their series of State Digests, on 
their Hornbook Series and Case Books. They are doing more 
by precept and example than any other one firm, to spread the 
use of cloth over the entire country. Other firms, however, are 
taking it up for use on the State Reports. 

During the summer of 1907 we corresponded with a number of 
firms representing one-half of our 85 State Reports, and with 
only one exception received hearty and substantial co-operation 
from them in line of giving us cloth on our State Reports. They 
were using some kind of cloth on their State Reports, except 
where their contract called for sheep. 

The following firms all deserve credit for their enterprise, 
co-operation and courtesy in this matter: Banks & Co., Calla- 
ghan, Flood, Lawyers' Co-operative Publishing Co., Little, Brown 
& Co., Soney & Sage, E. W. Stephens and West Publishing Co. 
Our agents for these State Reports, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., 
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are binding: in buckram for us, from sheets, the reports issued by 
one of the larg^e publishing: houses which does not yet see its 
way clear to the use of cloth. We here record our appreciation 
of this work on the part of Messrs. Little and Brown. 

Our honor roll of cloth bound State Reports is too lars^e to 
publish, being 42 in all and includins: the reports of the most 
voluminous and most quoted States. The publishers are not yet 
tmited on any one kind, style or quality of cloth, and it is hardly 
to be expected that such will be the case. We have noted the 
following: varieties : buckram, linen or cotton of various weights, 
colors, and varieties of finish, and duck, cotton either laid or 
twilled. The colors run from a light yellow to a russet. 

We are still looking for a suitable cloth for our own work, but so 
far have not found one with exactly the smooth finish we desire for 
staining and lettering directly on the surface. We can afford to 
wait until a perfectly satisfactory article can be produced, so that 
we can order in sufficient quantities to secure uniformity, as far as 
possible. 

We now pass from the subject of binding to that of repairing, a 
most important part of the subject, to law libraries. We have 
continued our work in this direction and have taken up a new line 
of work in the vaselining and varnishing of text-books. The 
various processes of repair which we describe in this and earlier 
reports are applicable mainly to leather bound books, and of these, 
primarily to those bound in calf or sheep, in the natural colors. 
We do not recommend an indiscriminate use of any or all of our 
methods, but we do find them suited to our books. Again, many 
libraries may not be situated so as to have the services of a 
skilled repairer on the spot, and these processes would be made 
more expensive by the sending out of town of volumes, or the 
temporary visit of a binder to the library. 

Mr. Townley is not only a good binder, skilled in his trade, but 
he is also most conscientious and faithful in following the usual 
directions, and in addition, exercises especial care for the varia- 
tions so apt to occur in rebinding. He has been diligent and 
resourceful in all our experiments and processes ; has materially 
assisted us in many ways, and we here record our indebtedness 
to him. 
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This year we have taken up a new line of repairing: on a lars^e 
scale. Many of our text-books were in bad shape, but not suffi- 
ciently incapacitated to need rebacking: or rebindinfi^. We have 
vaselined and varnished 1,665 volumes, following: these s^eneral 
rules. The cover is examined for torn places, and if possible 
these are pasted down. If dirty, the leather is washed with ivory 
soap and water, usinc: a spong^e or soft cloth, and allowed to dry. 
Then commercial vaseline is well rubbed into the leather by means 
of a pad of cotton. The book is then stood on end, with covers 
partially open, and an air-space around it, and allowed to dry over 
nig^ht. The next day the surplus vaseline is removed with a cloth, 
and a coat of the best book-binder's varnish is applied with a 
spong^e. This dries quickly, and when dry the book is ready for 
the shelves. This process feeds the leather, g^ives it new life, and 
at the same time much improves the looks of the volume. 

It has aided us very materially in our cleaning work by keeping: 
in and sealing: up the decay of the leather, as frag:ments of the 
leather binding: used to be constantly falling: on the floor. If the 
book is used enoug:h to rebind it will show more easily than before 
on account of the cracking of the varnish. The vaselining: should 
be done in warm weathet, and this work is better done in summer 
than in winter. About 50 volumes a day was the record for one 
person, and this may be any intellig:ent employee. 

We find that the vaselining the sides of sheep-bound reports 
done in 1903, has materially preserved them. It has arrested 
the crumbling and pulverizing of the leather, and has given more 
life, if such were possible, to leather fifty years old. For example, 
our set of Kentucky Reports is now about one-half rebacked, up 
to volume 80, and we have had the remaining volumes of the first 
part of the set vaselined, to see how it works on the old backs. 
These backs act as if they had been pastewashed in some prior 
eftoTt to preserve them. They are hard and powdery, and this 
will be a good test of the preserving power of plain vaseline. 
Pastewashing alone is only a temporary expedient ; it has no real 
preservative efiEect. In 1903 we pastewashed volumes 1 to 17, 
Massachusetts Reports, at the time we repaired volumes 18 to 
100. Not a single back of volumes 1 to 17 is whole to-day, and 
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they must be rebacked like the remainder of the first one hundred 
volumes. The leather has crumbled and peeled, split on the 
hins:e, has given way at the top, and is s^enerally disintes^rated. 

An observation period of at least five years, is the shortest time 
in which to judgfe the staying^ and wearing: qualities of leathers. 
This period is more especially for reports. Our new text-books, 
in the same period of time, sustain at least 50% more wear than 
reports. These figures apply, of course, to a law library use 
and to ordinary law library binding. The observation period in a 
public library would be much shorter than this, and in case of 
fiction would be one of months and not of years. 

Our first rebacking, done in 1903, with India goat, and well 
vaselined, has now been in use for five years. The leather has 
reddened in strong sunlight, but in the dark places of the book- 
room, shows no change. We placed a skin of India sheep, so 
folded as to expose about a six-inch strip down the back, in the 
gallery directly under the skylight, in January, 1907, and within 
three months it had reddened to a fine example of a sun-tanned 
skin. Close study of these backs shows no tendency to crack in 
the joint, to crack, scale, pulverize or disintegrate, as does the 
best commercial calf or sheep in a similar length of time. These 
goatskins, whether from India, Central or South America, are of 
course a cheaper skin, and the process of tanning and retanning 
cannot be so slow and expensive as that used in higher priced 
leathers. We cannot hope they will be as good as the more 
expensive skins. But the addition of vaseline certainly nourishes 
them and arrests decay, gives them a life second only to the 
more expensive moroccos. We certainly feel justified in saying 
that the cheapest goatskins are better than the best calf or sheep- 
skins, as now tanned and put on the book, when the goatskin is 
properly fortified with vaseline. 

Vaseline as a leather food certainly works well under our 
observation, is cheap, already prepared and easy to apply. We 
have been cited the opinion of an eminent English binder, that 
vaseline evaporates. It certainly sinks into the leather in a 
wonderful manner, but we have no proof of its evaporation. It 
may be worn oS or rubbed o£E, and of course it goes into the 
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Strain, but it could not s:ive the life and firmness to the fifty-year- 
old sheepskin which it does, if it evaporated even in the smallest 
des:ree. 

Rooms, Furniture and Fittings^ 

The Cotmty Commissioners on February 7 resolved to give us 
a one-story steel stack in our bookroom, said stack to be of the 
most modem construction. This stack is to be capable of 
supporting: a second-story stack, and will have to be put in with 
the necessary stairways, lifts, glass floors and electric lighting 
facilities for a complete two-story stack. The present bookroom 
will not accommodate a full three story stack, owing to the 
barrel-vaulted wire lath and plaster ceiling being a few feet too 
low for a three-story structure. 

The floor underneath us and forming the ceiling over the Pro- 
bate Court Room, will have to be strengthened or supported in 
some suitable manner. This floor was opened January 9, under 
the direction of Frost, Briggs & Chamberlain, and found to be 
composed of 15-inch I beams running from north to south, and 
these beams supported on solid brick walls. On top of the beams 
we found 4^ inches of concrete, between the beams were found 
double brick arches, and these were levelled to top of beams 
with concrete. This makes the floor nearly 20 inches thick, and 
shows it to be of great weight of itself. It was originally built 
for an open room, and not for a bookroom or stackroom, and so 
needs to be supported from below. 

The stacks are estimated to contain 35,000 volumes on one 
floor, or 10,000 volumes more than we now have in the library. 
This should provide for our growth for ten years at the present 
rate of increase. But new courts of record are being established, 
with their new series of reports, and the older courts are becom- 
ing more and more prolific every year, so what is ample provision 
for one year, may be scanty for another year. The changes made in 
1900 in the building gave us a bright and cheerful, well lighted and 
well ventilated reading room, with separate tables and chairs, and 
all reasonable conveniences for readers. This last addition will 
give us a good stackroom, with all our books on a level, convenient 
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and compact. Having: all our books on one floor means much 
less time and labor in sfettins: books from, and rettimins: them to, 
the shelves. It is a proved fact, that a person can travel 50 feet 
on the level and return, making: a total of 100 feet in all, easier 
and quicker than the same person can climb even a short flisfht of 
stairs, and travel 25 feet and return. 

We here record our thanks to the honorable Board of County 
Commissioners, and in our next report hope to have the pleasure 
of detailing: the installation of this stack. 

Management and Staff * 

Like all law libraries, which are essentially reference libraries, 
the assistance should naturally be of a higfh order and capable of 
intelligfently weigfhins: the needs of the readers. Also in addition 
we need accuracy and faithfulness in keeping: up our various 
records. We owe much to Miss Kirschner's intelligfent faithful- 
ness and accuracy in the performance of all her duties. 

Our janitor service still maintains its efficiency in the conquest 
of dust and dirt. Law books bound in sheep are constantly dis- 
intes^ratinsf, and need as constant attention. Our scheme provides 
for cleaning: the books in the readingf-room continually, and those 
in the bookroom twice a year. 

In bringing: to an end, this our Tenth Annual Report, besides 
showing: pros^ress made, I thank you, sfentlemen and directors, 
for your interest in, and support of, the library, and for your 
unfailing: courteous treatment of us all. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. E. WIRE, LL. B., 
March 6, 1908. Deputy Librarian. 
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Massachusetts County Law Libraries. 



The first act relating: to law libraries bears date of 1814. The 
origfin of these libraries was probably a collection of early laws of 
the State for the use of court and county officials. Then followed 
the reports of this State as they were published, then laws and 
reports of other New England States. From there on the growth 
was steady ; more or less rapid according to circumstances. 
Some of these county law libraries date from nearly a century 
ago, almost from the first law, others from the middle of the past 
century and a few have been started within the last twenty years. 
The earlier libraries were entrusted to a law library association, 
which is simply a trustee for, and of, the library. Some of the 
later libraries are placed under control of the local bar associ- 
ations as trustees. But none of these libraries are owned by any 
of these associations, and none of them are bar libraries in the 
accepted use of that term. The acts state that the title to the 
books shall be in the county. Under the statute they are public 
libraries, ''open to court and citizens," and as such are entitled 
to duty-free importation of foreign books under the U. S. 
Statutes and also under the decisions of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. Similar law libraries in a sister State, but so con- 
trolled by their bar associations as to exclude the public, were held 
by the U. S. Treasury Department to be proprietary libraries and 
as such liable for duty on imported books. All funds for 
their support come from the County Commissioners, under the 
statute. The bills of the library, first or last, go to the Commis- 
sioners for approval, and the library is listed among the assets of 
the county. Even the largest of them are kept more strictly to 
the law than are the ordinary bar libraries, as a general thing. 

A bar library being really a proprietary institution can and does 
indulge in some expenditures, which would not be proper in a law 
library supported by public ftmds. The latter has no right to 
accumulate books on general literature, history or travel, such as 
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are found in some bar libraries. The allied branches of law, 
namely, economics, sociolosfy, political economy, legislation, with 
all ancient law and most of the modem Continental law are 
and should be barred from their shelves. They are not justified 
in spending: lars^e sums of money on expensive reference works of 
a general character, for in each city or town where one of these 
county law libraries is located, is also to be found one of the 
hundreds of free public libraries of which this state is so proud. 

These county law libraries are located as follows : 

Barnstable, Barnstable 

Berkshire, Pittsfield 

Bristol, . . . Fall River, New Bedford and Taunton 

Dukes, Edgartown 

Essex, .... Salem, Lawrence, Newburyport 

Franklin, Greenfield 

Hampden Springfield 

Hampshire, Northampton 

Middlesex, East Cambridge, Lowell 

Nantucket, Nantucket 

Norfolk, Dedham 

Plymouth, Plymouth 

Worcester, Worcester, Fitchburg 

These law libraries, as before mentioned, were originally in the 
office of the clerk of courts, and the Clerk of Courts is ex officio 
the librarian. In the case of the smaller libraries he still retains 
charge of the library, but in the following cotmties he has deputed 
his duties to other persons, Barnstable, Berkshire, Bristol, 
Essex, Hampden, Middlesex, Plymouth, Worcester. The follow- 
ing questions were submitted to all of the county law libraries : 
1. Date of organization. 2. Number of volumes. 3. Character 
of library. 4. Use. 5. Reference or circulating. Nearly all of 
the libraries have replied and their reports now follow. 

Barnstable County Law Library was organized in April, 1889. 
Number of volumes, 1,800. Library is open for reference and 
circulation every day except holidays and Sundays, as are all these 
County Law Libraries. 
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Berkshire County Law Library was incorporated about 1842. 
Number of volumes, 10,500. Contains U. S. Supreme Reports, 
American Reporter Series, State Reports, English Reports, U. S. 
Documents and text books. 

Bristol County Law Library, Fall River. Organized under the 
law of 1894. Number of volumes, 5,000. Reference mainly, 
books circulated to attorneys and persons holding permits from 
the directors. Is a general law library. 

Bristol County Law Library, Taunton, has about 5,000 volumes 
Comprises English Reports, State Reports, reporter system and 
text-books. Only members of the bar are allowed to take books 
from the library. 

Dukes County Law Library. Started in 1890. Number of 
volumes, 679. U. S. Supreme Reports, N. E. Reporter, Massa- 
chusetts Reports, A. and E. Encyclopsedia of Law, and Text- 
books. Reference only. 

Franklin County Law Library. Organized about 1850. Has 
8,000 volumes. Principal English Reports, nearly all the State 
Reports and a fair supply of digests, encyclopaedias, statutes and 
text-books. Reference only. Certain books may be withdrawn 
on receipt for same. 

Hampden County Law Library was started in 1813. It con- 
tained but few volumes until 1860 when a member of the bar 
was elected as a county commissioner. Number of volumes is 
12,200. Contains the United States and State Reports, the English 
Reports and some text-books, with necessary dictionaries, digests 
and statutes. It is strictly a reference library, with the excep- 
tion of some three hundred volumes. 

Nantucket County Law Library. As yet this county has no 
regular organization of a county law library. There are about 
200 volumes located in the office of the clerk of court. 

Norfolk County Law Library was organized in 1898. Number 
of volumes, 8,250. The library contains U. S. and State Reports 
and text-books. Mainly reference. 

Plymouth County Law Library was started about the middle of 
the last century. The growth has been gradual until the present 
time when the library numbers 5,620 volumes. It comprises 
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American and Ensflish Reports with the nsual dis:ests and diction- 
aries and some text-books. The library is used mainly as a refer- 
ence library but provision is made for circulation of text-books. 

Worcester County Law Library, ors:anized in 1842. Growth 
slow until about 1878. Numbers 25,000 volumes. Contains all 
the U. S., State, Canadian, Engflish, Irish and Scotch reports, 
Ions: runs of session laws, and statutes of the States, also diction- 
aries and disfests, unusually larsfe proportion of text-books. A 
collection of law periodical sets and a few sets of Federal and 
State documents. Besides the reference use we have a circula- 
tion use which extends over the entire county. 

The total number of volumes in these county law libraries is 
over 150,000 volumes. In all these counties the lawyer has free 
access to a Sfood workin^f law library and this obviates his beingf 
a member of a bar library at a considerable expense per year. 

He does not need to accumulate much of a library of his own. 
His library only comprises a set of the State Reports, necessary 
statutes and digests and a few local text-books. It is not too much 
to claim that the his:h standing: of the Massachusetts bar and the 
excellency of the legislation and reports of this State are largely 
due to the system of free county law libraries. These law 
libraries have been established and maintained from fees; there 
has been no increase of the tax-rate on their account. 

The United States Immigration and Naturalization Act of June 
30, 1906, deprived them of one-half of the naturalization fees, and 
conflict between the Federal and State law has tied up the other half 
of the naturalization fees. In some counties special legislation has 
been necessary, in others the County Commissioners, acting under 
the statutes by which they have authority, have granted the addi- 
tional sums necessary for their maintenance. These county law 
libraries have become such a necessity, and the additional amounts 
needed are so small compared with the benefits, that this aid is 
freely and willingly granted. 

Some sort of an organization among us would result to our 
individual and collective advantage, and it is earnestly hoped 
that this may be accomplished. 

Passing now to a consideration of the laws under which they 
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have been established and maintained, we give, in most of them, 
only the citation and a line or so of summary, as it is manifestly 
unnecessary to reproduce all of this legislation on the subject. 

Laws 1814, ch. 178 — Authorizes establishment of law libraries 
and gives them the excise fees for admission to the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Laws 1823, ch. 251 — Appropriates excise fees for admission to 
Supreme Court to the law libraries. 

Acts and Resolves 1842, ch. 94 — Legalizes incorporation of law 
library associations and makes them public libraries. 

Acts and Resolves 1856, ch. 71 — County Commissioners author- 
ized to disburse such sums as they think necessary and proper for 
public law libraries for use of court and citizens, provided funds 
do not exceed amount of clerk of courts' fees. 

Acts and Resolves 1856, ch. 184 — Counsellors and attorneys 
who have neglected to organize under 1842, ch. 94, are allowed 
to do so. 

Acts and Resolves 1859, ch. 172 — County Treasurers shall pay to 
county law library association, one quarter of all fees from clerk 
of court, provided it does not exceed one thousand dollars ; if it 
does they shall pay one thousand dollars. 

Supplement Revised Statutes 1854-1859, ch. 71 — County Com- 
missioners to pay to county law libraries not exceeding amount 
of clerk of courts fees. 

General Statutes 1860, ch. 33, sections 1-7 — Law libraries to 
receive one thousand dollars from clerk of courts* fees, annually, 
and such further sums from these fees, not to exceed the whole 
amotmt, as the county commissioners may deem necessary and 
proper. 

Acts and Resolves 1863, ch. 215, amends G. S., ch. 33, sec. 6, 
to read like Acts and Resolves 1859, ch. 172. 

Acts and resolves 1874, ch. 156, still further amends G. S., ch. 
33, sec. 6, so that whole amount paid shall not exceed two thousand 
dollars. Repeals 1863, ch. 215. 

Public Statutes (1882) ch 40, sec. 1-8— Re-enacts all of G. S., 
ch. 33, sec. 1-7, and also includes later legislation relative to 
documents and brings annual amount up to fifteen hundred dollars. 
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Acts and Resolves 1882, ch 246 — Amends P. S., ch. 40, sec. 6, 
by substituting: two thousand dollars. 

Acts and Resolves 1885, ch. 345, sec. 6 — ^All fees received by 
clerks of courts of the Commonwealth in naturalization cases, shall 
be accounted for and paid over by said clerks semi-annually, to 
the treasurers of their respective counties and such county treasur- 
ers shall pay the same, to be in addition to the sums such asso- 
ciations are now entitled to receive by law. 

Acts and Resolves 1897, ch. 153, sec. 4, and Acts and Resolves 
1897, ch. 505 — Relate to reports of county commissioners and 
accounting: for annual amounts payable to law libraries. 

Revised Laws 1902, ch. 38, sec. 2-5 — Re-enacts previous legfisla- 
tion, sfives them two thousand dollars from clerk of courts' fees 
and such further sums as county commissioners may consider 
proper. 

The following: acts are all private ones for relief of the law 
libraries of Bristol, Essex and Franklin Counties. 1878, ch. 13; 
1894, ch. 243; 1897, ch. 367; 1898, ch. 258, 285; 1900, ch. 304; 
1902, ch. 363; 1903, ch. 442; 1904, ch. 328; 1906, ch. 209; 1906, 
ch. 428; 1907, ch. 278; 1907, ch. 279; 1907, ch. 280; 1907, ch. 281. 
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Judge F, A. Gaskilly IV. £, Sibley^ Esq,, and Col, 71 5. Johnson, 
Directors 0/ the Worcester County Law Library, 

Gentlemen — 

These fis:ures express the use of this library for this year past. 

Attendance and use* 









RBADBRS 






BOOKS 


March 307 ... . 2,060 


April, 






310 








2,019 


May, 






299 








1,778 


Jtme, 






285 








1,602 


July, 






238 








1,981 


Autnist, 






211 








1,659 


September, 






299 








2,287 


October, . 






297 








2.404 


November, 






247 








1,789 


December, 






327 








2,713 


January, . 






339 








2,284 


February, 






269 








2,179 



Total. 3,428 24,755 

The larc:est numbers of readers and books were as follows : 
January, 1909, 339 readers, and December, 1908, 2,713 books. 
December 7, 1908, broke all records for a sinc^le day, readers 
beins: 31, usins: 334 volumes. Our books not only c:o out, but 



they also come back from the borders of the lars:est comity in 
the Commonwealth, coverinc: 1,577 square miles, and reaching: 
from New Hampshire and Vermont on the north, to Connecticut 
and Rhode Island on the south. Only rarely do we have a call 
for a text-book when it is already in use. This system is of gjeat 
value to the members of the bar livinc: in the country towns as 
they may and do have the use of the collection of text-books and 
cases numbering: some 5,000 volumes. 

The sets of state reports numbering: at least 8,000 volumes, 
may also be drawn upon if occasion requires. The question 
sometimes has been asked if this loan system was satisfactory, if 
we did not have trouble about our books being: returned to the 
library. Our answer has uniformly been that our bar are g:entle- 
men, and no one of them would willing:ly inconvenience another 
member of the bar by retaining: his books beyond the limit of 
four weeks. In the case of sing:le numbers of late periodicals and 
especially reporters, we have been compelled by the larg:e and 
ever increasing: use of the library to limit the time to one week. 
Successful as is this circulation system, of course the reference 
use in the library room sand in the building; is the chief use of the 
library. Aside from the supplying: of books to the readers as 
called'for we aim to extend all reasonable personal assistance. 
We find it is g:ood economy not to buy most of the dig:ests, cases, 
and machine made books now on the market. These may find 
their place in libraries which as yet are not larg:e enougfh to em- 
ploy a person even on half time. No amount of books can take 
the place of the library keeper, as the old Eng:lish librarian was 
called. The more books in a collection over 3,000 volumes with 
no one to care for them and administer them, the worse off the 
library becomes. This point we broug:ht out in our first annual re- 
port, and our observation and experience in the last ten years has 
more than confirmed this opinion. We do not buy citations for 
all the states, at a cost of several hundred dollars a year, which 
citations are not permanent additions to the library, but must 
continually be discarded at a larg:e money loss. We find that a 
few minutes work is sufficient to run down the citations on any 
case beyond the dig:ests. This bring:s the search down far beyond 



the printed citations which are and must be behind the reports 
and reporters. Aside from this we have the recnil&r line of law 
reference work, looking: op topics in text-books, dis^ests and 
encyclopaedias in case there is no book on the special topic. In 
cases of all but latest works the topic must be looked up in dig:ests 
to bring it down to date. 

The personal names of reporters, the double namins: and num- 
bering: of many of the state reports, and also of the earlier series 
of the official English law reports, and wrong citations of these 
reports, defects in printing and spelling, consume a considerable 
part of our time. Even our late encyclopaedias and text-books 
continue these misleading references. All this work is minute 
and must be suited to each individual case; no two cases are alike 
and nothing but personal work will suffice. We consider it our 
pleasure and privilege to assist the reader in every possible man- 
ner, and we repeat in print, what we so often quote to readers, 
"That is what we are here for." We were asked by a visiting 
lawyer lately if we had written a law book, if we had compiled a 
digest. We hastened to inform him that we were proud to belong 
to the new association of law librarians, whose first and only busi- 
ness, even before keeping the necessary library records, is to help 
the readers. We have a pleasant reading room, well lighted, 
heated and ventilated, supplied with individual tables and needed 
requisites. On the walls of this room are shelved the books most 
often needed, as follows: Massachusetts reports, laws and text- 
books, U. S. Supreme Court reports, American digest system, Cy- 
clopedia of law and procedure. Encyclopaedia of law, current num- 
bers of periodicals and about 500 volumes of recent (five year) 
text-books. The remainder of the library, some 24,000 volumes, 
are in our stack and storage rooms. In order to bring them 
within a short distance of the reading room and also to provide 
for future growth, we have been compelled to economize space in 
what is now the stack room. Consequently the shelves are placed 
as near to each other as possible and extend from two inches from 
the floor to six feet above it. The number of volumes is in itself a 
problem, but in a large and growing library is one that cannot be 



avoided. Frequent chang:es have to be made as new sets or cases 
are added to the library. 

With forty-five states and territories and one hundred g:rowinfi: 
sets of reports, forty-five sets of session laws, compilations and 
dig:ests, with thousands of volumes of text-books and cases, we 
cannot ensure a permanent place to any book or set of books. 

Books do not need so much heat, lisfht or ventilation as do 
readers, and the combination is sure to be bad for both readers 
and books. 

One of our Superior Court Justices recently complimented us 
on the cool stack room as being: superior to another county law 
library where the stack room was used as a reading: room, result- 
ing in being too warm for a stack room and unfit for both pur- 
poses. So while no one is barred from the stack room, we find 
the majority of the readers vastly prefer the reading room service, 
as economizing both their time and strength, and producing better 
results than selecting their own reports from the shelves. 

This entire separation of reading room and stack room allowed 
the new steel stack to be installed with the minimum of disturb- 
ance to the reader. 

In order to do this it became necessary to dispose of 24,000 
volumes in eight different rooms, four being outside our own 
doors, and to carry on the regular business of the library at the 
same time. Aside from the necessary noise of tearing out the old 
alcove and gallery shelving, of moving books and of setting up 
the new shelving, also the presence of temporary shelving in west 
half of reading room, we trust the readers were unconscious of 
any interference with the reference work of the library. 

This library on October 24 was visited by Simmons College 
Library Class. That was in midst of our moving and they were 
glad to study the problems of moving and storing a reference 
library of this size. 

The library was represented at the Third Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Law Libraries, at Minnetonka, June 
22-27. 1908. This association is doing valuable work in the lines 
of bindings for law books, and also indexing law journals. As we 
close this portion of our report we wish to thank members of the 



bar of this county for their uniform courtesy and kindness, which 
enhance the pleasure of assisting: them in their researches of the 
law. 

Additions* 

The number of additions in the past year is 934, bringfing: the 
total number in the library up to 26,449 volumes. We have pur- 
sued our conservative policy as far as possible with the g^rowth 
of the library. Our larg:est number of additions has been from 
our reg:ular list of almanacs, annuals, codes, digests, periodicals, 
reports and session laws. These are obtained from our reg:ular 
ag:ents on as favorable terms as possible. 

Early in this year we secured at a substantial reduction in price, 
by subscribing for the entire set, the full reprint of all the English 
reports, published in London, Eng., by Stevens & Sons, and in 
Boston, Mass., by Boston Book Co. 

Of this set ninety volumes have already been issued, over one- 
half of the entire work, and the volumes are appearing about one 
a month. The reports are verbatim, with the original pagination 
in brackets and all the original notes, well printed on good book 
paper and bound for us in dark colored English buckram. This 
is our most notable and valuable first hand purchase of the year. 

Next to this in importance is a large order of codes and digests 
to bring our state reports and session laws up to date. In the 
line of text-books we have bought comparatively few, as publica- 
tion of most of them was held until after election. Consequently 
this winter the market has been flooded with new books. We 
note a tendency to the many volume monograph. All this means 
an added expense in keeping a law library up to date. The use 
of cloth of some kind on text-books is now the rule more than the 
exception. Our list of new books cover these subjects: Bank- 
ruptcy, Biography, Church Law, Constitutional Law, Contracts, 
Corporations, Criminal Law, Employer's Liability, Ethics, Evi- 
dence, Indictments, Insanity, International Law, Landlord and 
Tenant, Liquor Law, Mortgages, Sales, Suretyship and Theaters. 
Of course our session laws and compilations must be completed 
from auction and second-hand purchases; the former have been 
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our chief source this past year, and our library has been repre- 
sented at Libbie's durins: the sales of Sept. 23, Dec. 30, 1908, and 
Feb. 10, 1909. We secured session laws of these States: Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Michig:an, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Texas and Wisconsin. We boug:ht 
compilations of these states : Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky and Maryland. We note a decided up- 
ward tendency in prices of session laws, not only of early part of 
last century, but also of middle and even last part of same 
century. 

Session laws, which a few years ag:o sold in long: runs at from 
ten cents to one dollar a volume, are now listed separately, and 
often start where the others left off and run up to two dollars and 
three dollars a volume. 

At Libbie's, May 2, 1906, we boug^ht eighty-three volumes of 
session laws at an average of sixty-five cents a volume, and eight 
volumes of compilations at an average of one dollar and thirty- 
five cents a volume. In the September, 1908, sale thirty-seven 
volumes of session laws cost us on an average of one dollar and 
eleven cents a volume, and four volumes of compilations averaged 
one dollar and eleven cents a volume. At the Kilton sale of De- 
cember 30 a number of reprints in limited editions brought more 
than did many original editions. 

These session laws are bought, not alone by law libraries, but 
also by historical and economic libraries as source materials. The 
reprints above mentioned were made from a commercial stand- 
point in limited and numbered editions of fifty copies each. This 
demand for session laws shows the great necessity for official 
reprints by the various states. 

So far as we know Massachusetts is the only one of the thirteen 
original states to reprint its laws, and these reprints extend now 
from 1692 to 1805. They could be extended for fifty years very 
much to the advantage of historical, college, and public libraries 
as well as law libraries. These laws contain much historical 
material, in fact in many cases, all there is on record on many 
topics of interest. The next group of states and the first ones to 
be admitted to the new Union is composed as follows: Vermont 



1791, Kentucky, 1792, Tennessee 1796, Ohio 1802, Louisiana 1812, 
Indiana 1816, Mississippi 1817, Illinois 1818, Alabama 1819, Maine 
1820, Missouri 1821, Arkansas 1836, Michifiran 1837, Florida 1845, 
Texas 1845, Iowa 1846, Wisconsin 1848. Of these Texas is the 
only one so far as we know to reprint its session laws. Even the 
fifteen states admitted in the last half of the nineteenth century 
need a reprint of their laws in many cases. The session laws 
were issued in small editions, on poor paper and poorly bound 
as a rule. Frequently unofficial editions appeared to the fur- 
ther confusion of the law. In the first s^roup of states admitted 
to the Union the session laws were not, as a g:eneral thing:, as well 
preserved as in .'the thirteen original states. The state capitals 
and printing: offices fluctuated back and forth, fires and removals 
seriously depleted even the official files of state documents. 
Members of the bench and bar, officers of court and les:islature 
occupied insecure building:s and few could or did preserve the laws 
to be handed down to future g:enerations. 

Free Public Libraries did not exist in any of these states until 
after 1850, with the exception of Peterboro, N. H., and the pay, 
subscription and commercial libraries then in existence were not 
the best conservers of laws and public documents. We, therefore, 
commend this subject of reprinting: the early session laws to the 
historical societies and state libraries of the thirteen origfinal and 
eig:hteen admitted states from adoption of the constitution to 
1850. As in the case of Massachusetts reprints carefully made, 
printed on g:ood paper in plain type minutely indexed, substan- 
tially bound in cloth, of course done under the authority of the 
Secretary of State, will answer all purposes of the orig:inal and in 
many cases are better than the orig:inals. Our principal addition 
from second-hand sources was along: run (1817-1896) of Tennessee 
session laws at rates somewhat hig:her than short runs and sing:le 
volumes at auction. Also from Mr. Bartlett, of Boston, we secured 
some choice items for our local collection and also the rare Ward's 
History of Shrewsbury. Our gifts have been mainly continuations 
of public documents fully mentioned in our former reports. We 
are indebted to our representative in Congress, Hon. C. G. Wash- 
bum, for the continuation of the Congressional Record. Through 
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the kindness of State Librarians and Secretaries we have received 
session laws of Pennsylvania, Porto Rico and Rhode Island. 
Mrs. Rockwood Hoar has kindly remembered the library with a 
copy of the memorial of her distinc^iished husband. Judgfe B. J. 
Sherman has also favored us with a copy of his work, Some 
Recollections of a Long: Life. Mr. F. F. Dresser has again 
remembered us, this time with the supplement to his work on 
Employers' Liability Acts. Another local work, to some extent 
collaborated here, is Prof. G. H. Haynes' Election of Senators, a 
copy of which he has g:iven this library. Our neig:hbors, the 
American Antiquarian Society, have transferred to us 36 volumes of 
early nineteenth century prints and reprints of law books, a valua- 
ble addition to our text-book collection. 

One of our directors, Hon. F. A. Gaskill, secured to this library 
the briefs and papers of R. H. Dana, 1815-1882. The manuscripts 
came during: our moving: time and have not yet been unpacked 
and assorted. 

Binding and Repair* 

During this year we have bound 94 volumes at an average cost 
of $.83 volume. This number includes only our regular peri- 
odicals and reports which we bind every summer. The moving 
completely occupied our time and attention to the exclusion of all 
but reference work and necessary routine work. We are now 
receiving nearly all our state reports in cloth, and some of our 
session laws and codes are coming in cloth. The United States 
Government in 1908, in its Bureau of Standards,!instituted a rigid 
system of tests of book cloths and recommended for the depository 
set of U. S. Documents a cloth made by the Bancroft Co. Since 
this action further tests have been made, and are, we believe, 
still being made. Much progress has been made along this line 
of a heavy cloth, strong, durable, insect and vermin proof, with a 
surface suitable for lettering and finishing. We are collecting 
samples of book cloths and studying those in use in this library 
before deciding on a few varieties we shall need to keep up sets in 
our library. Our sets of state reports are too valuable to go outside 
of a fire proof building and we hope to establish a small binding 
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plant of our own. The County Commissioners have sanctioned 
the release by the court reporters, Messrs. French of the Tele- 
Snram, Gay of the Gazette and Willoughby of the Post, of their 
room next to the library, for use as a binding: and repair room. 
We have beg^un our binding: plant by purchase of a bench press 
and hope to add to it this year. Some members of our local bar 
have rebound their Massachusetts reports in cloth and others are 
vaselining: and varnishing: their leather binding:s. 

Rooms, Furniture and Fittings* 

The g^reat event in our life as a library this last year has been 
the installation of new steel stacks. 

As noted in our last report the County Commissioners early in 
January informed our Board of Directors that they would provide 
metal shelving: for this library. After frequent consultations be- 
tween the County Commissioners and the Library Directors it 
was resolved that nothing short of a full two story stack of modem 
construction, complete with glass floor, stairways and electric 
lift would answer our needs. Our ideas and needs were formulated 
in notes and submitted to the architects, Messrs. Frost, Bris:g:s 
and Chamberlain, and they worked out the details and specifications. 
After some delay consequent on advertising: for bids and a second 
letting: of contracts, the contract was finally, on May 26, awarded 
to Art Metal Construction Co. for $5,347. At that time it was 
expected the work would beg:in Aug:. 15 and be finished in two 
weeks. This would g:ive us ample time to settle before the Courts 
beg:an their sessions in October, as we have no Courts in session 
on the library fioor during the months of July, Aug:ust and Sep- 
tember. The Probate Court room under our stack room was 
cleared early in April and four holes were cut through the floor in 
two lines in the crown of the arches. Directly under these holes 
the concrete floor of the basement was taken up and excavation 
carried to the ledge at a depth of from 6 inches to 2 feet. Con- 
crete was filled in up to floor of basement and on this cast iron 
bases 2 feet square were placed and bolted to rods inserted in 
concrete. On these bases 12 inch cast iron pillars were placed, 
these were carried up through floor of Probate Court room and 
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supported 13 inch I beams. These beams were securely anchored 
in walls and in turn transversely supported the 15 inch I beams 
of the stack room floor. During: the spring: and summer the 
work of removing: books and furniture from stack went on as we 
waited for the stacks. These were over two months behind, and it 
was not until Oct. 27, ten a. m., that the first piece of steel was set 
in place. This work took exactly four weeks, with an averafi:e of 
two men and two boys at work all this time on the stacks. With 
two carpenters and two young: men to move books we cleared the 
room of all the panelled oak shelving:, iron g:rating: and railing: 
and eig:hteen thousand volumes inside of two weeks. After stacks 
were installed, painters and electricians were with us all throug:h 
December and into January, and it was not] until January 20 that 
we removed the last temporary cases from reading: room and put 
back all the tables. Full details of moving: books and shelving:, 
of trucks and temporary shelving:, of time and labor, storas:e of 
books, and cost of temporary shelving: will be found in the 
appendix. During: these three months there were from two to 
four courts in session most of the time and an increasing: list of 
books and readers. The stack is the Art Metal Construction 
Company standard type, one rang:e five shelves in length, the 
other three shelves in leng:th. There is one three foot aisle in 
stack and one aisle on window side of room. 

Spaces of four and five feet at ends of room provide for use of 
book trucks. The aisles in the stacks are twenty-two inches wide, 
lower floor shelves are six feet ten inches hig:h, second floor are 
an inch and seven-eig:hths hig:her in clear. 

End of stacks are panelled, wall ends are plain and flush. Book 
supports and holders match stacks in material and finish. Two 
easy steel stairways with rubber treads gfive access to the second 
floor, which is a duplicate of the first. The floor of second story 
stack is of three-fourth inch plate g:lass, laid in putty, rougfh side 
down and smooth surface sandblasted to insure g:ood footing. 
There is a Sprag:ue electric hoist of 2,000 pounds capacity opera- 
ting a lift from first to second floor for carriage of books. Finish 
of steel shelves and uprights is of dark olive green enamel, putty 
and all angle irons, channel irons and wall supports, electric wire 
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pipes are painted in enamel paint to match the shelving:. Elec- 
tricity for lighting the stacks and operating the lift is brought up 
from the engine room in No. 1 wire, providing ample current for 
both purposes. Switch board is in stack room. The stack and 
aisles are lighted by 134 sixteen candle power lamps with pull 
down chains. From the ceiling of the stack room on an old wire 
are suspended four tungsten lamps lighting up both floors when 
stack lights are ofE so one can find their way about the shelves. 

Early in the summer the Commissioners removed the dark 
color from the ceiling and substituted a light cream tint similar 
to the one in the reading room, which they re tinted at the same 
time and repainted the walls. After the stacks were finished the 
walls were painted a light green, and the concrete floor was oiled. 
This room, although not built for this use and not having exactly 
right proportions, makes an almost ideal stack room. The stack 
is the first modem steel stack put up in this City of Worcester. 

It has a capacity of 50,000 volumes and should prove ample for 
our need for many years to come. We here record our gratitude 
to the board of County Commissioners Messrs. G. W. Cooke, 
Warren Goodale, A. C. Moore, and G. F. Morse Associate Com' 
missioner, for their interest in the library. 

Management and Staff* 

Our work increases each year, but by the careful treatment of 
routine work we have been able to transact it and at the same time 
attend to the ever increasing reference work. We again record 
our thanks to our assistant. Miss Kirschner, for her loyalty and 
general efficiency. Our janitor continues to triumph signally in 
keeping our books and shelves as clean as possible. The dust 
from disintegrating book leathers, from street dirt and coal smoke 
require constant attention. Again thanking you, gentlemen, for 
your unfailing courtesy, interest and support, 

I respectfully submit this report, 

G. E, WIRE, 

Deputy Librarian. 
March 12, 1909. 



Moving and Shelving a Law Library. 

Believins: that an account of our recent experience of movins: 
this 24,000 volume library, of providing: temporary shelving: for 
it, carrying on our usual work, and moving back into permanent 
shelving, would prove profitable, we detail it in the following 
pages. These remarks will apply to any library of a similar type 
and size, historical, medical, scientific or theological, which is 
largely reference, but has a small circulation. Our conditions 
were as follows. The moving was all in the same building, so 
that no outdoor problems entered into the calculations and work 
was carried on regardless of weather conditions. The Worcester 
County Court House is a fire-proof structure of granite built in 
1852, 1878 and 1898, occupying a square of its own. The library 
is located on the second floor of the 1878 addition, forming the 
southwest comer o( that portion of the building. The reading 
room is 50 x 25 feet, long diameter east and west, windows on east, 
south and west sides, and has wall shelving all around it 9 inches 
deep. On the north are the doors from the corridor and into the 
stack room. This latter is a passageway 12 x 8 feet, has wall 
shelving one foot on each side, decreasing the floor area to 12 x 6 
feet. Opening from this passage way on one side is the cata- 
loguing room 10 X 12 feet with 9 inch wall shelving. The stack 
room measures 42 x 29 feet, long diameter north and south, win- 
dows on west and north sides. Adjacent to this is a room 23 x 7 
feet, now our binding room. These are all on our floor level. 

Descending a flight of four iron stairs we come to the second 
floor of the 1852 and 1898 building. 50 feet north from these 
iron stairs are two jury rooms containing each 225 square feet of 
floor space. 40 feet east of the iron stairs are two other jury 
rooms containing each 400 square feet of floor space. 

Being a fire proof building, we had no care about that danger. 
Now a word as to our floors. They are all, of course, fireproof, 
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part of them are concrete built on low brick arches and IS inch I 
beams, and part tile on 12 inch steel beams, but all amply 
capable of supporting: any temporary floor load such as we pro- 
posed to lay on them. Our heaviest load was in the west half of 
the reading: room, and this is supported by partitions on the first 
story, resting: on the vaulted ceiling of the basement. 

Our problems were as follows. To move all the books possible 
out of the stack room during: the summer, on regn^lar library 
time, to store the text-books and cases as near the reading: room 
as possible, to store the state reports where they would be most 
accessible, to confine the moving: to hours when the courts were 
not in session, to use as few people as possible in moving:, to 
require as little temporary shelving: as possible, to clear books 
and shelving: from stack room as soon as we could, and when the 
stacks were done, get the books back as soon as possible, to keep 
all books in order and know where they were and be able to find 
any book when needed, and last of all and most important, to in- 
convenience the readers none at all. 

When the contracts were let it was our understanding they con- 
tained provisions for building the stack in sections, the centre of 
the room having been cleared of all books and shelving, then 
books to be shifted into new shelving, and old shelving to be re- 
moved, and so on until the room was filled with new shelving. 

This would only require clearing of the centre shelving, one 
story high, and moving some 4,000 text-books and cases. 

We found after six months of work and waiting that these con- 
ditions had not been incorporated into the contracts, which con- 
tracts, while carefully protecting all possible rights of the sellers, 
took no thought of any rights of the purchasers, to their usual 
peace and quiet, while the work was going on. 

We began in April by moving portables from the main floor of 
the stack room. Early in May the first temporary cases were set 
up in the cataloguing room. There were three of the following 
dimensions: 6 feet long, 7 feet high and 16 inches wide with 17 
inches between them, and an aisle 20 inches around them. These 
three double cases were really six single cases built as follows: 6 
feet long, 7 feet high and 8 inches deep. The stock was }i inch 
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whitewood, planed both sides. The shelves were nailed in from 
the sides 11 inches apart, a strip being nailed on front in middle 
dividing shelves into 3 foot lengths. The top and bottoms were 
flush and both alike. The principle was good, but the wood 
warped and twisted badly. 

These cases can be carried by two persons, will pass through 
any doorway, and can be assembled by fastening them together 
with two cleats on each end, making a short, double floor shelv- 
ing. These were stayed at top by strips to the door casing, per- 
manent wall shelving, and to each other, and are standing firmly 
at date of writing. 

We moved into these cases our text-books on Architecture, Bail- 
ments and Carriers, Banking, Contracts, Corporations, Exchanges, 
Insurance, Constitutional Law, Criminal Law, Ecclesiastical Law> 
Equity, Family Law and Farm Law. The long runs of cases 
were put on the tops of permanent and temporary shelves. The 
volumes were ranked up tight, leaving space for a volume now 
and then out in circulation, and one volume at end of growing 
sets. These shelves now hold 1,425 volumes. As they were first 
to be filled, they will be the last to be emptied. 

In the passageway between reading room and stack room, was 
put a double case 9 feet long, 7 feet high and 16 inches wide, set 
so as to allow of doors swinging in, and also lined up one side of 
centre of passageway, so as to allow of a 40 inch aisle on one side 
for passage of book trucks. Aisle on the other side was 16 inches 
wide. In this case we put text-books on Mining Law, Municipal 
Law, Patent Law, Real and Personal Property Law. This case 
held 725 volumes. These four cases situated just outside the 
stack room held the text-books most used, where they could in- 
stantly be produced. 

The contract for steel shelving was awarded May 26, with the 
promise that the work would begin August 15, and be completed 
in two weeks. This would give us ample time to do all our 
moving in the months of July, August and September, when no 
courts are in session on the library floor. In June we secured the 
use of what is now our binding room, and moved there one double 
floor case 8 feet long and 8 feet high. To this were transferred 
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the following text-book classes: International Law, Maritime 
Law, Medical Jurisprudence, Military Law, and Roman Law. 

In moving the text-books from the floor cases our arrangement 
of subjects favored the moving of books from cases nearest the 
door first. As the floor cases were emptied they were removed 
from the room on a plank and rollers. This gave us more room 
for book trucks and moving other cases. There were six of these 
temporary floor cases made over in 1900, from old file cases from 
the Probate rooms. When the text-books were shifted we began 
clearing out some of the alcoves. Of the nine alcoves on main 
floor, all but two had been filled with shelving. By August 15 we 
had entirely cleared the centre of the room, two alcoves, and taken 
one case apiece from two other alcoves. The books and floor cases 
from these alcoves were put in what is now our binding room. 
From the middle of August to latter part of September we 
waited for stacks. In the last week of September came the great 
legal event of the year, the full bench session of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, and this absolutely prohibited any noise in the 
building. Two courts were due in early part of October, and our 
fall rush was on. During these weeks and months of work we 
made measurements and calculations of the reading room, with a 
view to using part of it if it became necessary. Four cars of steel 
work came during the week ending October 11, and were un- 
loaded in the basement of the Court House. . On Saturday, Octo- 
ber 10, at 11 A. M., a conference between the architect, contractor, 
and library authorities revealed the demand, on the part of the 
contractor, for an absolutely clear room. We agreed to clear one- 
half in one week, if provided with the necessary carpenters, mov- 
ers, lumber and trucks. These were promised, and a vigorous 
use of the telephone that afternoon, gave assurance of beginning 
the work on Monday, October 12. On that date at 8 a. m. we 
cleared the west half of the reading room of the eight tables, 
chairs, baskets, and table lamps, and stacked the tables in the hall, 
carefully covered with papers, and there some of them remained 
for three months. 

The cork carpet made an ideal draughting board, and on this 
with rule and red pencil, were laid off spaces for eighteen cases in 
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two rows of nine cases each. The floor space to be occupied was 
21 feet 4 inches by 13 feet 4 inches. The cases were the same 
dimensions as those used in the cataloguing room, with 16 inches 
between each case, an aisle of 24 inches on the south side and 30 
inches on the north side, and a space of 12 inches inside between 
the two rows. 

Our original plan included using the alcoves from the stack 
room for this temporary shelving. The stock would not work up 
well, and it was found cheaper and quicker to buy clear pine of 
the proper dimensions. These shelves were an improvement on 
those first made, in two particulars: a rabbet of }i inch was made 
with a chisel, and the end of shelf let into that before shelf was 
nailed, also the strip in middle was let in front and back, thus ad- 
ditionally strengthening the frame, and taking two inches out of 
the aisles. 

Two men could make four of these double cases a day with no 
tools except chisel, plane, hammer and saw, and they cost about 
$3.00 apiece. In setting them up after the side cleats were on, 
long strips were run across the tops, the entire length of the 
cases, and these strips were tacked to tops of permanent wall 
shelving. When loaded with books these floor cases stood solid 
for three months. 

At north of these was a space 14 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches, 
and after the 7 foot cases were filled, the following floor cases were 
moved in from the stack room. Two floor cases 8 feet high and 
6 feet long were set on same lines as the 7 foot cases; at right 
angles to them, but on light lines from a west window were set 
one single case 8 feet high by 7 feet 6 inches, and one double 
ledge case of same height and length. 

These cases held our entire sets of original English Reports 
(except the folios), English Statutes, United States Circuit and 
District Courts, Circuit Court of Appeals, U. S. Circuit Court Re- 
ports, Federal Cases, Myer's Federal Decisions, U. S. Land Office, 
Court of Claims, and Treasury Decisions, American Decisions, 
Reports and State Reports, and all the state and territory, from 
Alabama to Wyoming, reports and session laws. In all 10,400 
volumes were shelved in 331 square feet of floor space, most of 
them only 6 feet from the floor. 
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The entire Reporter System of 900 volumes was shelved in the 
reading room, on tops of permanent wall cases, on mantels and 
windows seats, and on the floor at bottom of wall cases, com- 
pletely encircling the room twice. 

Not all of these cases were made at one time of com'se. 

Thus much for the reading room, and now let us return to the 
stack room. The carpenters made six book boxes to fit the hand 
truck, 2x3 feet and 10 inches deep, well nailed, and cleated 
handles on the ends. A slide of 2 x 4 inch lumber was made to 
fit the book boxes, long enough to extend from the gallery floor, 
which was 8 feet above the main floor, out into the centre of the 
cleared floor at an angle of 45 degrees. 

Beginning in the southwest corner of gallery, in the alcove over 
the first state reports removed, the gallery books were taken 
from the shelves, loaded into the book boxes, and these were let 
down the slide on to the main floor. When the six boxes had 
been filled, two of them were loaded on the hand truck and it was 
run out into the hall. A runway of tough spruce 2 inch planks 
3 feet wide, had been made for the four iron steps leading to 
second floor of main building, fitting accurately and notched to 
engage the top step. Down this runway went the hand truck, 
with its load of two book boxes, holding on an average 50 volumes 
each, and out to the north jury rooms. The corridor floors are 
terrazo and the rolling of this hand truck echoed and re-echoed all 
over the building. At the time we began moving two courts were 
in session, and from then on for three months, there were from 
two to four courts in session in the building. Consequently we 
had to do this hall moving before, between and after court ses- 
sions. In the interims the galleries were cleared, boxes were 
filled and books piled on the main floor, and the main floor books 
were carried into reading room, and put on the temporary shelving. 
By shifting back and forth we kept constantly at work and no 
time was lost. 

As fast as an alcove was cleared the carpenters began wrecking 
operations. This was not an easy task on account of the care not 
to mar the finish of the quartered oak cases, and also on account 
of the good workmanship of the cases. 
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Beginning at the cornices in the gallery, these were removed 
and then the backing of the alcoves taken out. This was of clear 
yellow Michigan pine 15 foot boards standing on ends, tongued 
and grooved but not nailed together. Then the entire gallery 
woodwork could be removed down to the floor. It was found 
that the angle iron floor beams of the gallery were supported on 
panelled alcove ends of the first floor, and these fitted by a tenon 
3 inches x Ji into a mortice a foot above the main floor. At the 
back of the alcove the angle iron was notched into the wooden 
uprights. Only two of these irons were fastened in the walls, one 
on each side at south end of room. Otherwise the whole gallery 
weight, floor, cases and books rested on wooden supports. 

The iron work was bolted together and painted with hematite 
paint, which acted like a cement, and hundreds of these bolt heads 
had to be cut apart with cold chisel and hammer. The angle 
irons of course had broken joints and it was impossible to clear 
out each alcove as we went along. The wooden supports had to 
be left until we could clear up half the length of the room at one 
time. 

On Friday, October 16, we had cleared one half the room of 
books and shelving, and it was then decided to go ahead and clear 
the other half. This we did of books by October 23, 11.55 a. m., 
and of shelving by October 27, 11 o'clock, making an even two 
weeks for the entire work. This time also included all of the 
carpenter work, making cases, boxes and slides. 

The room when cleared seemed of course much larger than be- 
fore, the vaulted ceiling adding much to the effect. 

During the last week the stack men were busy unpacking steel 
work in the basement, and bringing the parts first needed up to 
the second floor and storing them in the halls. They began 
setting up October 27 at 10 a. m., one hour before the last piece 
of old shelving was removed, so that no time was lost, and work 
went on continuously in the stack room. 

The floors of three jury rooms were covered with books, stand- 
ing on end, compactly ranked together in long rows, and in same 
order as they formerly were in the gallery. If a volume was 
needed it was easy to remember where that set was in the old 
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gallery, how it was bound and then to trace it out on the floor of 
the particular room where that set was located. The last jury 
room floor was covered with state reports. North Carolina to 
Texas. These were laid face on the floor, backs up in three feet 
rows, just as they stood on the shelves, with a passageway a foot 
wide between sections, and were almost as accessible as if they 
had been on the shelves. The same method was used in storing 
books in stack or reading room for a day or two, when we ran 
short of temporary shelving. As soon as we could, however, we 
shifted these state reports back into the reading room and had all 
our state reports behind our own doors. 

The court officers were very lenient with us in case we had to 
get volumes during court time, and part of the plan of moving 
was based on the fact the courts then in session had no juries and 
so no need of the jury rooms. 

During some of the time of stack construction, one young man 
was employed in shifting books, as it was impossible in hurry of 
clearing stack room, and also dearth of temporary cases, to keep 
the state reports in the order desired. 

Just as soon as we could use the first floor stack two young 
men returned the upstairs books from the three jury rooms, and 
in five and one-half days all our books were once more behind 
our own doors. The putty of the glass floor took two weeks to 
dry and then upstairs books were placed on second floor of stack. 

By this time it was past the middle of December, we were in 
our shortest days of the year, and our stack lights were not com. 
pleted and it became necessary to lay off the temporary help. 
Consequently it was not until January 20 that the state reports 
were all in the stack room, last of temporary shelving removed 
from reading room, and last tables put in position. 

So this moving and shelving extended over a period of three 
months, and instead of being done in late summer and early fall, 
it began with the court sessions, and delays of the contractors 
prolonged it into our busiest time of the year. 

The entire separation of reading room from the stack room en- 
abled us to carry on all this work without depriving the readers 
of any of their books. We owe much to the forbearance of the 
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readers of the inevitable noise of tearing out the old and setting: 
up the new shelving. 

We solved all our problems as given in first part of this article, 
to our entire satisfaction. We learned the following lessons : To 
embody in the contracts sufficient protection to yourself in the line 
of delays and inconvenience. Contracts are now frequently drawn 
up by the contractors, often on a printed form, protecting them- 
selves from all conceivable and possible contingencies, but taking 
no thought and giving no heed to the inconvenience of the other 
party. There should be some remedy for this, as the peace and 
quiet of a library and its continuous work cannot be measured in 
money. Also to provide for such cases as ours, one and two 
story stacks should be built in sections like the expansion book 
cases now so popular. 

The stacks now on the market are designed for large, unoccu- 
pied floor spaces, are made to sell like so many bricks, but are 
not suited to the situations such as we occupy. We are not writ- 
ing of six story stacks in a new building, but of putting new stacks 
in an old library. Such stacks can be designed, built and set up 
if sufficient demand is made for them. 

Much of the work before, during and after moving, as is often 
the case, was done on regular library time, and has not been 
reckoned into the schedule. To offset this, during moving as 
many of the state reports as possible were cleaned, in fact nearly 
all of them. All books were moved twice, some four and some 
six times, on account of necessary changes in shelving, the average 
being three times. 

Cost of moving as follows : 

To two men moving books, $110.00 

To carpenters tearing out old shelving, making new 

shelving, boxes, etc., 72.00 

To lumber and nails for temporary cases, boxes and runs, 75.00 

Total, $257.00 

In conclusion we would say that this rather full account of 
moving is submitted with this reservation, that the figures here 
given are not all we have, and if at any time more particulars are 
required, we shall be glad to furnish them. 
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IV, E, Sibley y Esq.y and CoL 71 S. Johnson^ 

Directors of the Worcester County Law Library. 

Gbntlbmbn — 

The record of this library for the year just past is : 

Attendance and use^ 
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BOOKS 


March 330 ... . 2,613 


April, 






258 








1,939 


May, 






233 








1,815 


June, 






240 








1,758 


July, 






216 








2,291 


August, 






225 








1,965 


September, 






231 








1,533 


October, 






315 








2,037 


November, 






253 








1,665 


December, 






332 








2,613 


Jannary, 






296 








2,104 


February, 


Tota 


1. 


329 
3.258 








2,131 
24.464 



The largest numbers of books and readers were as follows : 
December had the largest month's record with 2,613 volumes and 
332 readers. The largest days' records were December 10, 238 
volumes, and October 19, 27 readers. The record as a whole is 
slightly below that of last year, showing one of the fluctuations 
usual in our circulation. Oiu: relations with the bench and bar, 
with officers of the county and with citizens are most pleasant. 
This is a free public law library, open to any one who can make 
reasonable use thereof, and conducted and supported for the 
benefit of the citizens of this county. 



This library was represented at the annual meeting: of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, held at Bretton Woods, 
June 28- July 3, 1909, where I had the honor of presenting a re- 
port on the binding of law books. This library was visited on 
October 30, 1909, by Simmons College Library Class. They were 
here in 1908 when the stackroom was partially cleared of the 
wooden shelving. This last visit showed the completed steel 
stack comfortably filled with books. 

We wish to place on record our appreciation of two of our 
directors who have been called away during the calendar year of 
1909. Hon. T. G. Kent, elected a director in 1884, served this 
library faithfully for many years. He was a gentleman of the old 
school and always took a deep though quiet interest in this library. 
Hon. F. A. Gaskill, elected a director in 1898, had been for a num- 
ber of years treasurer of this association. Amid all his various 
duties, this many sided and great hearted man always found time 
for the welfare of this library of which he was so proud. 

Additions. 

The number of additions this year is 890 bringing the total 
number of volumes up to 27,339 at the close of business February 
28. The regular list of continuations furnish the constant supply 
in this list of additions. 

We note the discontinuance of the following law periodicals, 
Albany Law Journal, 29 years old, American Lawyer, 9 years old, 
Kentucky Law Reporter, 28 years old. There are signs of weak- 
ness in other law serials, especially the older ones, a sort of legal 
hardening of the arteries seems to be taking place. The circula- 
tion of these law periodicals appears to be afiEected after about so 
many years, and the life of a law periodical in this country is 
rarely longer than a generation. These deaths in the periodical 
world are due to a number of reasons, some of which are, lessened 
demand for the old style local law journal, another is widening of 
circulation to the whole country, and the third and most prominent 
is the increase of the National Digest and Reporter Systems. 

To keep the periodical list a reasonable size we have added the 
following: Columbia Law Review and Illinois Law Review. 
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These represent Columbia University Law School, New York, 
and Northwestern University Law School, Chicago. Already rep- 
resented on our list are Harvard University, Cambridgfe, and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, Philadelphia. All of them 
large and wealthy universities, whose law schools are a credit to 
themselves and the educational world. 

These periodicals have the fostering care and financial backing 
of the institution, and its professors are constantly contributing 
most vali^able material to them before it appears in book form. 
We thus acknowledge the truism, that the universities are among 
the most permanent institutions of the land. This number of ad- 
ditions to our stock of books is simply the normal growth of a 
library as large as this, and doing the work this library is doing. 
This library cannot be kept up to date and abreast of the demands 
made upon it, with a less number of volumes per annum. 

The increasing number of courts of record, the corresponding 
increase in volumes of reports, the vast aggregations of wealth 
and consequent increase in litigation, the number of new ques- 
tions confronting the courts and legislatures, feverish activity of 
law book publishers and writers all resulting in a constant flood of 
reports, text-books, cyclopedias, compends, dictionaries and en- 
cyclopaedias, compel an increasing outlay of money to keep up 
with the times. The West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn., the 
largest law book house in the world, give these figures of the 
number of volumes of United States and State reports. 1881 there 
were 3,000 volumes, in 1909 there were 8,160 volumes. An in- 
crease of 5,000 volumes of reports in 28 years, and the ratio is 
cumulating year by year. 

We have added one large lot of text books and several smaller 
purchases, thus giving us late text books on these subjects : Apart- 
ments, Automobiles, Bankruptcy, Church Law, Constitutional 
Law, Corporations, Electricity, Eminent Domain, Ethics, Evi- 
dence, Farms, Franchises, Fraternal Society Law, Fraud, History 
of Law, Injunctions, Insurance, Juries, Landlord and Tenant, 
Masters and Auditors, Military Law, Naturalization, Negotiable 
Instruments, Negligence, Personal Injuries, Railroads, Real Prop- 
erty, Sales, Taxation, Telephones and Water Rights. 



Tumins: from the new material, we now consider the purchase 
at auction and second-hand sale, of the older works necessary to 
fill up the gaps, complete the sets, carry the law present back to 
the law past and so continue the science of jurisprudence. At the 
Boston Book Co. sale, Libbie's, April 28, we secured 24 volumes 
of session laws at an averasfe cost of $1.25 a volume. Pollowins: 
this at private sale we purchased 13 volumes of session laws at an 
averag:e of 90 cents each. This is contrary to the usual rule but 
shows the ebb and flow of prices of session laws. At the Russ 
sale, Libbie's, September 22, we bought 24 volumes of session 
laws at an average price of 72 cents per volume. Showing the 
fluctuation of prices at the same sale we paid $3.00 each for a copy 
of Rhode Island laws 1798 and Wisconsin session laws 4th session, 
January, 1844, and the 1798 book was in better shape than the 
1844 volume. 

At the Lunt sale, Libbie's,December 2, we secured at a reason- 
able price the 2 volume set of the Records of the Court of Assis- 
tants of Massachusetts Bay and also a copy of the set of the 
Worcester Magazine 1825-26, in two volumes, all published. 

The Boston auction season of 1908-1909 included five sales in 
which session laws and compilations formed a considerable por- 
tion of the sale. In one case they alone were on sale. These 
five sales cleaned up the surplus stocks of dealers, and the dupli- 
cates of libraries and collectors up to the present time, according 
to the best information given us. There are two collections form- 
ing by the two firms making a specialty of this business, but these 
collections will doubtless be sold in block. 

There are a number of older and larger law libraries in the 
country completing their sets of session laws. Some are forming 
duplicate sets, and the Library of Congress is forming a triplicate 
set, and buying back its own duplicates, sold some years ago. 
There are scores of libraries in the country which within a few 
years will arrive at the session law stage of their development. 
All these facts confirm the remarks in our last annual report, pages 
8-9, on the economy and expediency of reprinting session laws. 
Following that report and endeavoring to secure reprints we have 
accumulated some information on that subject which is submitted 
in the appendix. 



At private sale or auction this library has been fortunate in 
securins: several good bars:ains in the 18th century compilations 
of some of the 13 original states, namely New Jersey, Rhode 
Island and Virginia. The average for 7 volumes mostly folios, 
dated from 1752 to 1798 was only $7.50 per volume, low price for 
such treasures. Also at private sale we secured a 9-volume set of 
Cooper, South Carolina Statutes and 13 volumes of Henings Vir- 
ginia Statutes at an average of $2.10 for the 22 volumes. There 
was also secured the rare first volume of Maine Laws 1820, and 
from Mr. Williams, of Worcester, Massachusetts Resolves, folio. 
May 25- June 18, 1796, and January 10-March 1, 1799. Also from 
private dealers we bought the official reprint of Iowa Territory 
Laws 1838-39 and 1839-1840, 2 volumes. The sets of session laws 
of the following states are now complete, Idaho, Massachusetts, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. The set of Wisconsin session laws is 
complete except one volume. By gift and purchase we now 
possess reprints of the following of the original thirteen states, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South Carolina 
and Virginia. In closing the purchase part of our report we note 
with pleasure the first example of co-operation in purchase among 
the Worcester libraries, so far as we know. The American Anti- 
quarian Society is making a collection of all American books prior 
to 1820. This includes session laws and compilations. They 
have most kindly ofiEered to help us out by the loan of session 
laws of the Constitutional period for use in court. 

This relieves us of the necessity of purchase of the most ex- 
pensive session laws of the thirteen original states, from the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1780, or later, to 1820, about forty 
years, and session laws of some of the first group of admitted 
states, which are almost as rare. Even the original territorial 
laws of this first group of admitted states, for the various reasons 
stated in the appendix are scarce and high priced. These terri- 
torial laws are even more difficult to obtain than the session laws 
of the thirteen original states for the same period of time. The 
territories were poor and thinly settled, paper was scarce and 
high, small editions were printed, and as a rule not so many 
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copies have survived as have the session laws of the older 
states, particularly the most thickly settled, where books and 
printed matter were more higfhly prized and carefully preserved. 
These territorial laws are more valuable inside their own state 
than they are outside its borders. 

This library has begun to buy compilations and reprints of the 
thirteen original states and colonies, always avoiding those com- 
pilations and reprints which by their typography, scarcity, or other 
rarity are eagerly sought by wealthy collectors. This puts an 
extra price on them far beyond their actual value as law books. 
We have uniformly declined to buy any of these at what seems 
higher than a reasonable price. Our limit of price is far below 
that of most libraries of this size and importance and this limit 
automatically excludes these high priced books. 

Coming now to the subject of gifts, this library has again been 
generously remembered by its many friends during the past year. 
From the Hon. Winthrop M. Crane it has received the govern- 
ment's brief in the case of the United States vs. Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey. Hon. Charles G. Washburn has continued his 
interest in this library by keeping it on the mailing list of the 
Congressional Record. He has also given Thorpe, Constitutions 
and Charters of the United States and States in 7 volumes. Statutes 
at Large 60th Congress, 2d Session and 61st Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, and various public documents. From the Library of Con- 
gress we have received the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
volumes 13, 14, 15. From the Department of Justice has been 
received the valuable catalogue of their library. From the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, State, and War various 
documents useful in this library. From the Superintendent of 
Documents, in exchange, Historical Association Annual Report 
1895-1907, 21 volumes in all. 

From the State Library of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
a reprint of their early colonial laws, all the volumes, numbers 
2-12, so far printed, and promise of the rest as they appear from 
time to time. From the Wisconsin Historical Society four vol- 
umes of early state session laws, including the first state session 
of 1848. Returning to our own state, from the Secretary of the 



Commonwealth, House and Senate Documents, House and Senate 
Journals, Acts and Resolves, current. Acts and Resolves, reprint, 
and Census 1905. From Massachusetts Harbor and Land Com-, 
missioners 2 volumes of their Atlases already published and 
promise of others as issued. Current session laws of the follow- 
ing: states have been received, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and Porto 
Rico. From the Standard Oil Company their brief in 6 volumes 
of the case of United States vs. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
From Harvard University Law School Library the first 2 volumes 
of the catalogue of their library, destined to be the largest law 
library in the world, and rapidly achieving that distinction. From 
Professor Edward H. Warren his cases on Private Corporations. 

From our friend and neighbor, the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, 20 volumes of early 19th century American and English 
text-books. Among these valuable items we notice these three, 
Barclay Distresses, 1808, Ram Legal Judgment, 1835, and Wool- 
rych Common, 1824. From Hon. G. W. Cooke by Judge William 
T. Forbes, Massachusetts Resolves May 26, 1784, and May 25, 
1785. From Judge Forbes two pamphlets of specifications and 
architects findings concerning the 1898 Court House. Mr. H. L. 
Parker, Jr., has given this library a small pamphlet entitled 
" Rules of the Bar of the County of Worcester 1828," bearing the 
autographs of Waldo Flint and Davis L. Stoddard. This little 
pamphlet of 18 pages gives the rules, fees and list of members of 
the Worcester County Bar, also the rules of the Law Library 
Association, signed by Rejoice Newton, Clerk. This is four 
years earlier than the catalogue of the then existing law library, 
which catalogue was reprinted as an appendix to our Sixth Annual 
Report. These early documents point to a law library association 
and a law library antedating this present association and collection 
of books which date from 1842. We are particularly interested in 
gathering and preserving all material relating to the official side 
of this county, not only of the library but all the different offices 
and buildings of the county. 

^Binding and Repair. 

During the year there have been bound 106 volumes at a cost 
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of 97c. per volume. Moat of this work was done on serials and 
continuations, only a small percentage being pamphlets and single 
volumes. In October and November we secured the services of 
one of Mr. Townley's forwarders and repaired 179 volumes of 
twelvemos, octavos and folios at an average price of $.45 per vol- 
ume. These repairs were made along the same line as described 
in Annual Report No. 6, pp. 7-9, and No. 10, pp. 12-16. All this 
repair work was done in India Goat or India Hair Sheep. During 
the summer we again took up the vaselining or varnishing or both 
with these results. 1,972 volumes were vaselined, mainly reports, 
beginning with the American Decisions and coming down the 
state reports as far as Illinois, at a cost of one cent a volume. 
702 volumes of text-books were vaselined and varnished at a cost 
of two cents a volume. Labor cost 15 cents an hour, Lucelline 
16 cents a pound and best book binders' varnish $1.75 a quart 
which was reduced one-third with denatured alcohol at 20 cents a 
quart. The methods are described in detail in 9th Report, p. 16, 
and 10th Report, p. 15. 

We find this Lucelline in every way superior to the commercial 
vaseline formerly used, to dry quicker and go further. This 
process of vaselining the book leathers is certainly the cheapest 
and quickest repairing and gives the most value for the money of 
anything of its kind. There is a process being exploited for 
private libraries costing from 5 to 7 cents a volume which is no 
better for practical purposes than the plain Lucelline. In fully 
one-half of the sets it so preserves the leather as to postpone 
for years the matter of further repairs or of rebinding. In other 
sets it carries them along until a time when they can be rebound 
a set at a time. Just how long these periods are depends on the 
condition of the leather and amount of wear it receives. In the 
case of some sets, little used and bound in a fair grade of leather, 
they will last for several years, until the more used and more 
worn sets can be rebound. Another advantage of the vaselined 
sets is the immediate lessening of dust and leather fragments 
falling from them to the stackroom floor. There is a noticeable 
di£Eerence as to dust between aisles where are the vaselined and 
unvaselined books. In regard to the text-books, the varnished 
surface resists all damage by water, dirt and mud. 
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Haight, Questions and Answers, bous:ht in May, 1901, was 
treated with red and black stained bands in 1905. In March, 1909, 
after 8 years of the hardest kind of wear, the cover was removed, 
as the machine sewing: had become insecure. The red and black 
bands are in good condition, the cover is more worn at the bottom 
of the back than anywhere else, and the comers are not frayed. 
The back is perfectly whole, not a stitch broken, cover is dirty 
but not more so than sheep would be. The new law buckrams 
have been on the market since last July and in use less than a 
year, so that the time test of them is too short for final judsfment. 
They look well and wear well. In all probability the colors may 
not all wear equally well and the manufacturers may have to 
changfe their pigfments, but the cloth itself is good and the prin- 
ciple is sound. 

This library has secured a bench press and a bench cutter, and 
we are fitting up a small binding plant. This will eventually 
enable us to do our repairing and rebinding of long runs of reports 
and session laws in this fireproof building. 

Rooms, Fittings, and Furniture^ 

The new steel stacks installed by the County Commissioners 
have fulfilled all that was expected of them. We now have on the 
main floor, the National Reporter System entire, the American 
State Report System entire, the old U. S. Circuit and District 
Reports, Official Circuit Court Reports, Circuit Court of Appeals 
Reports and a few of the U. S. Decisions having the status of 
court reports. Following these come the state sets of reports, 
digests, session laws and compilations, Alabama to Wyoming in- 
clusive. In the short cases are the English reports prior to 1865, 
the official set since then, set of the English statutes, and the 
text-book and case collection. Space for ten years growth in all 
these various groups of books is left. The storage of this num- 
ber of volumes, from 10,000 to 12,000, in this space is only made 
possible by close stacking as outlined in the 12th Annual Report. 
Some of these groups may have to go into the second story stacks, 
but at present all are kept on the main floor. In a library as large 
as this there must of necessity be more or less constant change in 
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the location of books in the stackroom, and this is one of the best 
arguments for the separation of the reading: room from the stack- 
room. The number of volumes kept in the reading room depends 
entirely on the amount of wall shelving and the growth of the sets 
there shelved. 

As a frontispiece of the 11th Annual Report was given a view 
of the front of the present Court House, showing at the right 
hand or north of the building, a little of the building of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, and at the left hand or south, a glimpse 
of the 1878 addition to the 1853 building. The frontispiece of this 
report gives a view of the outside, east and south fronts of this 
1878 addition taken Feb. 23, 1910, The reading room occupies 
the second floor and has light on the east, south and west. The 
vine showing on the gray granite walls is a fine example of the 
Amblyopsis planted by County Treasurer Brown in 1890. 

Management and ^aff* 

Our jstafiE remains the same and by careful adjustment of routine 
work we are able to keep the records up to date, and at the same 
time attend to all the necessary reference work. I again mention 
the fidelity and labors of my assistant, Miss Kirschner. Our 
janitor force is active as ever in the conquest of dust and dirt, and 
our library is as clean as any library can be. 

In closing this report, I thank you gentlemen for your courtesy 
and kindness, for your deep interest in the library, and your able 
and ample support which makes it a pleasure to carry on our 
work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. E. WIRE, 

J Deputy Librarian, 

March 11, 1910. 



Reprints oi Colonial, Territorial or State 

Session Laws. 



In previous annual reports of this library, attention has been 
called to the his:h market prices, either auction or second-hand, of 
session laws and the necessity for more official reprints of these 
laws. These session laws in the case of the older states, espe- 
cially during the Colonial or territorial periods as the case may be, 
are the only source of law, largely also a source of history and 
also a source of sociology as well. In the case of the thirteen 
original colonies they antedate any reports of judicial decisions, 
as the first printed reports of those states are for the following 
dates. Connecticut begins in 1785, Delaware in 1832, Georgia 
1805, Maryland 1658, Massachusetts 1761, New Hampshire 1796, 
New Jersey 1790, New York 1796, North Carolina 1778, Pennsyl- 
vania 1754, Rhode Island 1828, South Carolina 1783, and Virginia 
1730. 

These reports of cases in the 17th and 18th centuries were not 
printed most of them until the 19th century, and the others begin 
printing when they begin reporting as a general thing. 

On the other hand, the session laws of these colonies date from 
the beginning of the colony, and being printed in small editions 
and generally in small parts, or sections, were difficult of preser- 
vation. That so many have survived is indeed a wonder, but 
even so, few libraries in their own state have, or can a£Eord to 
have, a set of their session laws in the original folio editions, as 
printed by the 13 colonies. Even in these states since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution in 1780, or later down to 1820, and in 
some states 1830, these pamphlet session laws issued once or twice 
a year and running over several years before forming a volume 
are fugitive and high priced. It would be an interesting bit of 
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bibliosrraphy to note how many of the famous thirteen orisfinal 
states possess complete sets of their own session laws, either in 
the state library, or the office of the secretary of state. But such 
a study is too far removed from the immediate purpose of this 
paper and so cannot be taken up at this time. These folio laws 
sometimes sell as high as a dollar a page at auction or private 
sale. The sessions were from 2 to 4 during the year, and to make 
up a complete volume running over several years, required a long 
purse and lots of time. These colonial session laws are bought, 
not only by law libraries and historical libraries but also by pri- 
vate collectors, who seek them as specimens of early printing, or 
for their rarity. So many copies have been absorbed into law 
and historical libraries, that the copies now coming on the market 
are subject to the orders of the wealthy buyer, and this forces up 
the prices and keeps them far above the real law book value. 

Following the thirteen original states, the first group of ad- 
mitted states down to and including 1848 is as follows, arranged 
chronologically : Vermont 1791, Kentucky 1792, Tennessee 1796, 
Ohio 1802, Louisiana 1812, Indiana 1816, Mississippi 1817, Illinois 
1818, Alabama 1819, Maine 1820, Missouri 1821, Arkansas 1836, 
Michigan 1837, Florida 1845, Texas 1845, Iowa 1846, Wisconsin 
1848. In this group of states, the session laws were not, as a rule, 
as well preserved, as those of the older states, for that same pe- 
riod of time, namely, the latter ten years of the 18th and the first 
half of the 19th century. The state capitols and printing offices 
were liable to changes, and fires and removals, seriously depleted 
even the official files of state documents. Members of the bench 
and bar, officers of courts and legislatures, occupied insecure 
buildings, and few could or did preserve the laws for future gen- 
erations. The state libraries and the pay, subscription, and com- 
mercial libraries were not in all cases as efficient conservators of 
the laws as they might have been. Paper was scarce and high, 
printing expensive, small editions only were printed, and in many 
of these newer states, with no blame attaching to any one, the 
printed page was not, and could not be preserved as in the older 
and more thickly settled states. 

Even in the case of Maine, admitted as a state in 1820, and up 
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to that time a part of Massachusetts, her session laws are now 
selling at exorbitant prices. Reprints of individual sessions made 
for commercial purposes brinsf as much or more at auction as do 
the originals. And in this state of Maine, these originals were 
not always official. There are several session laws unofficially 
printed besides the originals. The same is the case in the neigh- 
boring state of New Hampshire. Maine has more commercial 
reprints than any other state. A set of their original session laws 
is quoted at $300.00 and the state is only 90 years old this year. 

The Worcester County Law Library, dating from 1842 under its 
present name and having a previous existence as far back as 1828, 
possessing some 27,000 volumes, has never attempted a set of 
Massachusetts session laws prior to 1780. It would be a waste of 
public money for this library, supported by the county to attempt 
such a thing. Some years ago this library made up a set of the 
folio laws 1780-1805 in 5 volumes, and these volumes show that 
they were so made up from different sources at a considerable cost 
of money and time. 

So far as we have been able to learn those of the 13 original 
states which have officially reprinted their session laws are seven 
in number, and those reprints are as follows : 

Delaware, Laws from 1700 to 1797, 2 vols.; Newcastle, 1797, 
Vol. 3, 1806-1813; Wilmington, 1816, Vol. 4, 1816-1829; Wilming- 
ton 1829. Massachusetts Acts and Resolves 1692-1780 ; Boston, 
1869-1909, 17 vols, (work in progress); Acts and Resolves, 1780- 

1805, 13 vols.; Boston, 1890-1898. New Hampshire, Laws, 1679- 
1702, Vol. 1 ; Manchester, 1904. New York, Colonial Laws, 1664- 
1775; Albany, 1894; Laws, 1774-1775 ; Albany, 1888; Laws, 1777- 
1801, 5 vols.; Albany, 1886-1887. Pennsylvania, Statutes, 1682- 
1801, Vols. 2-12; Harrisburg, 1896-1906 (work in progress). 
South Carolina, Statutes at large, 1682-1878, 16 vols.; Columbia, 
1836-1878. Virginia, Statutes at large, 1619-1792, 13 volumes; 
New York, Richmond, Philadelphia, 1819-1823 ; Supplement, 1792- 

1806, 3 vols.; Richmond, 1835-1836. Of the six remaining colo- 
nial states, a number of session laws have been reprinted, more or 
less officially in various society or state publications. We subjoin 
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notes on these as far as we have gathered them by correspondence 
or interview. 

Connecticut, Mr. Greo. S. 6odard» State Librarian, reports that 
no session laws have been reprinted, except in the 1715 edition of 
the 1702 revision and in the 1769 edition of the 1750 revision. 

Maryland, Mr. T. L. Cole, of Washington, reports that the early 
laws of this state have been reprinted as part of their archives 
and records. 

North Carolina, Mr. T. L. Cole reports that the early laws of 
this state have been reprinted as a part of their records and 
archives. 

Rhode Island, Mr. C. S. Brigham, Librarian of the American 
Antiquarian Society, reports that portions of their colonial session 
laws have been reprinted in their colonial records. 

Passing to the first group of admitted states as given on page 
14 so far as we know those which have official reprints of their 
session laws are as follows: Illinois, Territorial Session Laws, 
1809-1812, by its Historical Society in 1906. Iowa Territory Ses- 
sion Laws, 1838-1839 and 1839, by its Historical Department in 
1900 and 1902. Mr. A. J. Small, Curator of the Law Department 
of the State Library, writes that the continuance of these reprints 
is only retarded by the lack of funds. Michigan issued a full 
reprint of its Territorial Laws, 1805-1835, in 4 volumes, in 1871- 
1884. Texas Laws, 1822-1902, Gammel Publishing Co., 11 vols., 
1898-1902. This is the only one of this group of states to have a 
full reprint of its session laws. We are uncertain as to its author- 
ization but it seems to be largely owned and much used. Wiscon- 
sin Territory Session Laws, 1836-1838, reprinted 1867. Mr. 
Bradley, Librarian of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
writes that the Legislature of 1907 authorized the reprint of their 
early territorial and state laws and that the matter is under the 
supervision of the Judges of their Supreme Court. 

The third group of states, and the second to be admitted, 
arranged in the order of their admission is as follows : California 
1850, Minnesota 1858, Oregon 1859, Kansas 1861, West Virginia 
1863, Nevada 1864, Nebraska 1867, Colorado, 1876, North Da- 
kota 1889, South Dakota 1889, Montana 1889, Washington 1889, 
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Idaho 1890, Wyoming: 1890, Utah 1896, Oklahoma 1907. Of this 
s:roup so far as we are aware, no ojBGlcial reprints have been issued. 
Some of their early territorial laws are scarce and high priced, but 
not so much so as some of the older states, admitted before 1850. 
There are notes of commercial reprints of occasional session laws 
of the following states: Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Rhpde 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee. These commercial reprints 
are made in small lots, generally 50 copies, and their original sell- 
ing price averages $5.00 a volume and at auction not infrequently 
runs up to $10.00 or $15.00 a volume. They may be and frequently 
are less than 100 pages, and at these prices are a luxury and 
dearly bought at that. These prices are exorbitant and pro- 
hibitive and simply take advantage of the librarian. 

OlBGlcial reprints of whole years or sessions, well printed on 
permanent paper, bound in cloth, made under authority and certi- 
fied as such, in editions of at least a thousand copies, can be so 
produced as to sell for a dollar a volume, to private parties, and 
sent free to all public libraries needing them. On the ground of 
permanence alone, many session laws published in the last 20 
years, printed with poor ink on pulp paper will have to be re- 
printed on some kind of permanent paper. The number of libraries 
needing these ojBGlcial reprints is on the increase. The latest 
available statistics of libraries, those of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation 1908, give the number of law libraries as 109, number of 
college libraries as 425, historical as 44, a total of 674. Cutting 
off 5Q% as a rough estimate of those already possessing sets of 
their session laws, or not needing or desiring such sets, would 
then leave over 300 libraries in the country desirous of obtaining 
a copy of the session laws of their own state. Many libraries, 
public as well as law, would hasten to acquire single volumes, 
long runs or complete sets of the session laws of their own state. 

Even the large bar association libraries of the country are 
deficient in their sets of session laws. At recent auction sales in 
Boston, cities so widely separated as Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and New York have been represented as well as the half dozen 
law libraries in and around Boston, bidding against each other 
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and so raising the price of session laws. The library of Coni:ress 
is making up a triplicate set of session laws and is buying back its 
own duplicates sold some years ago. Harvard College Law 
Library is forming a duplicate collection of session laws. There 
are at least six county law libraries in this state which will be in 
the market in a few years for sets of session laws. Every volume 
which is bought by a law library lessens the supply as it goes into 
a permanent collection. A precedent for reprinting session laws 
is seen in the habit of reprinting reports. Few of the states but 
have had volumes, or partial sets of their reports, if not whole 
sets reprinted by private parties and sold at trade figures. 

The American Historical Association has done most excellently, 
in awakening interest in the state and colonial records. Many of 
the states have collected and arranged their documentary treas- 
ures since this Association began its work. Some have printed 
or reprinted sets of their documents. Prior to the organization 
of this Association, some of the older states printed their colonial 
records, or archives, and as shown on earlier pages of this paper, 
their session laws. Is it not time that the remainder, at least of 
the original 13 states, reprinted their session laws in some such 
form as have Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania? 

Of the first group of admitted states as given on page 14, all of 
them need reprints of their early territorial and state laws down 
to and including 1845. Texas already has a full reprint and Iowa 
and Wisconsin, the last admitted states in this group have each 
made a good beginning in reprinting their early territorial laws. 

As showing the demand we cite only two cases in point. Maine 
session laws June, 1820, public laws, a pamphlet of 55 pages, sells 
in the open market at $10.00 a copy, when it comes on sale, so 
scarce has it become. One of the Illinois session laws in the 
original sells for $30.00 a copy on account of its rarity. These 
two prices out of many, and the ever-increasing demand for ses- 
sion laws, leading to still higher prices as the supply gives out, 
demand that this matter of reprinting session laws, by authority, 
be taken up in a number of states and pushed as rapidly as possi- 
ble. At least 20 states should take up this work, in order to sup- 
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ply the needs of their law, historical, college and public libraries, 
with this valuable leg:al, and historical material. 

The originals are already in print, all collected and bound, need 
no copying, no editing, only reprinting under seal of secretary of 
state, to be competent as are the originals for use by the bench 
and bar as well as for general use. Is not this the most necessary 
work of its kind now confronting the state bar association, his- 
torical and general libraries? It is to them as well as to our 
national, historical bar and library associations, especially to the 
American Historical Association, the National Association of 
State Libraries and the American Association of Law Libraries 
that we especially appeal. 

In closing this brief on the subject, we disclaim any idea of 
complete treatment of it and shall be glad of any further informa- 
tion, any additions, corrections, or suggestions. We are still in 
correspondence with a number of states, which are yet to be heard 
from, and so this may be said to be in progress. 

G. E. WIRE, Deputy Librarian, 

Worcester County Law Library, 

Worcester, Mass. 
March 11, 1910. 
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Worcester County Law Library. 



Report of Dbputy Librarian March ii, 19 io, 

March 10, 1911. 



Mr. W. E. Sibley, Mr. A. P. Rugg, and Col. T. S. Johnson, 

Directors of the Worcester County Law Library. 

Gbntlemsn — 
The report for this year is as follows: 

Attendance and use^ 

RBADBRS BOOKS 

March 348 2*644 

April 316 2,320 

May 229 1,642 

June 257 1,983 

July 191 1,715 

August 205 1,454 

September 227 1,686 

October 273 1,505 

November 228 ii573 

December 298 2,882 

January 426 3,222 

February 314 2,279 



Total, 3,312 24,901 

The highest figures for this past year are as follows: January 
claimed the largest month's record with 3,222 volumes used by 426 
readers. The single day records are as follows: January 26, 263 
volumes, and March 7, 25 readers. These figures show a slight 
increase over those for the preceding year. 



These statistics are only those of the hall use or reference use, the 
circulating statistics being relatively so small, that we have never 
attempted to differentiate them. This library, like all the other 
county law libraries, was started solely for reference use in the 
• building, and such an institution as a free circulating library of any 
kind was unknown until years after the establishment of the first 
of these county law libraries. As was seen by the sketch of Massa- 
chusetts County Law Libraries which appeared in our Tenth 
Annual Report, for 1908, in most of them the circulation 
feature is restricted, in some cases so closely as to almost nul- 
lify it. This library has been most generous in circulating its 
text books and reports all over the county for over 13 years last 
past. In fact some of our readers seem to consider that, the sole 
function of the library, so thoroughly is the air permeated by the 
public library spirit and practice. 

Our time limit for circulation has been four weeks, double 
that of the ordinary public library, and renewals for an equal term. 
This would keep a book out eight weeks, really sixty days, as the 
due stamp is set thirty days ahead, giving two days of grace on 
each period. Some students desired a second renewal thereby 
carrying a book the entire law school term of thirteen weeks. This 
would in effect be furnishing them text books and cases for school 
work use which is not the function of this library. We have been 
compelled to withdraw the unconditional renewal and make it con- 
ditional. The majority of the loans to members of the bar comes 
well within four weeks. This library reserves to itself the right to 
recall any volume, at any time, when needed for use in the building 
by our resident Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court, by any of the 
Justices of the Superior Court, by the Probate Court, or for use 
here in the building by any of the officers of the county, or for use 
by any of the members of the bar. 

A good test of the resources of this library was experienced in 
December, when we were required to get out the citations for the 
case of Crocker vs. Justices of the Superior Court, 207 Mass. Of 
the 285 references found in the exhaustive briefs of counsel on both 
sides of that case, on venue in Massachusetts, going back to the 
old Bnglish Chancery practice, to English statutes in colonial days 



to old English books on pleading, referring to our Province laws 
and nearly all the state reports and old text books on chancery and 
criminal law, we were able to supply all but ten. Blackstone 
citations we could answer with a copy of the second edition quarto. 
We can supply all references to American reports, United States 
and State, and many compilations since 1800, and most of the 
session laws since 1820, with the exception of a few southern states. 
We can supply the standard English reports, both in original folio 
and quarto and also in the full English Reprint, the English statutes, 
all the Canadian reports and laws since the union. We have all 
but the English Colonial reports, and following the rule laid down 
in our ninth Annual Report pages 6-7, we have uniformly declined 
to purchase these sets as there are three collections in and around 
Boston. The Massachusetts State Library has loaned us books, 
and on January 30, Mr. A. D. Hill, a trustee of the Social Law Libra- 
ry, while attending court here in Worcester, most kindly volunteered 
to help out this library by the loan of any book which we had not 
in this collection, which was needed here, and which the Social 
Law Library owned. 

This library was represented at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Law Libraries, at Mackinac Island, June 
30- July 6, 1910, where we presented a report on the binding and 
repair of law books. 

This library was visited on April 28, 1910, by the Vice Director 
and members of the New York State Library School, also on October 
29, 1 9 10, by the Director and members of the Simmons College 
Library class. Both of these schools were particularly interested 
in the arrangement of the rooms, as showing what could be done 
in remodelling a fireproof building, in the steel stacks, in the cata- 
loguing and classif3dng of the books, and in our success in binding 
and repair of law books, and last but not least, the cleanliness of 
rooms, books and shelves. 

The bar of Worcester County have been uniformly kind and 
considerate of their use of this library, and when it became neces- 
sary to recall any book have most graciously surrendered the volume 
for use in the building, and of course have later been notified that 
same volume was reserved for their use. 



Additions^ 

The number of additions, new and old books, this past year 
is 1 1329 bringing the total number of volumes in this library up to 
28,568 at the close of business February 28. The regular list of 
continuations, mainly state reports, session laws and statutes, also 
digests, forms the constant feature, to which should be added long 
runs, or complete sets of United States or Massachusetts documents, 
periodicals by binding, periodicals by purchase, new text books, 
and then session laws, text books and compilations obtained at 
auction or private sale. The total number above given is that of 
all volumes in the library, either bound or unbound. With the 
size of this library and its importance, come new and insistent 
demands not found on smaller libraries. We have therefore bought 
many books, both new and second-hand, which would be out of 
place in a smaller collection, and which a few years ago were not 
needed in this library. 

In anticipation of new legislation, either Federal or Massa- 
chusetts along certain lines, such as, banking, corporation control, 
immigration, juvenile courts, old age pensions, railway and rate 
regulation, women and children labor, workmen's compensation, 
and workmen's insurance, we have endeavored to collect documents 
on these subjects. The Federal and state committee reports on 
these subjects are the best and most reliable sources of information 
from a legal standpoint, and as far as possible have been obtained 
as a basis for such a collection. These documents are the basis 
of the laws on these subjects, and are necessary to a right under- 
standing of the laws. After the laws are passed and put on the 
statute book, cases under them go up to the courts and from these 
cases are made the cydopsedias, digests and text books. 

The American Antiquarian Society has been a special de- 
pository of United States documents for nearly one hundred years, 
and as such depository they possess one of the best sets of early 
documents in the country and also their collection of the reports 
of this various federal departments is remarkable for its size and 
completeness. As we were soon to lose them as a near neighbor, 
by their removal to their new and fireproof building, on Salisbury 



street comer Park Avenue, we began early in the year securing 
sets of documents most needed in this library. 

The Worcester Public Library has a set of Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary Debates, thus relieving this library of the necessity of 
purchase and upkeep of that long and expensive set. The Public 
Library also has good sets of Federal and Massachusetts documents. 
We are thus relieved of the necessity of collecting and keeping any 
sets but those most closely related to law. 

We received in all 281 volumes as gifts including in many cases 
long runs or complete sets of documents valuable at the present time 
or likely to be sought for in later years. 

Following our former plan, we have as far as possible bought 
the newest text books, and by that we mean those within five years 
of present time, in large lots on special discount, thus securing most 
volumes for the least money, and better discounts than the regular 
one of 10% on approval. Wherever possible we have bought many 
of these at second hand or auction, thus securing them from ^ 
to ^ or more of the published price, in some cases at cost of 
binding alone. The Ust of new books and new editions sectu-ed 
during the past year numbers 112 and the works come under the 
following subjects: Abstracting, Agency, Appellate Jurisdiction, 
Bailments and Carriers, Bankruptcy, Bibliography, Biography, 
Brief Making, Civil Law, Combinations in Restraint of Trade, 
Constitutional Law, Corporations, Cotuls, Criminal Law, Damages, 
Declarations, De Facto Doctrine, Blementary Law, Eminent 
Domain, Employers' Liability, Engineering, Equity, Ethics, 
Evidence, Federal Practice, Fidelity Bonds, Forensic Oratory, 
German Law, Guaranty Insurance, Handwriting, History of Law, 
International Law, Labor Unions, Landlord and Tenant, Liquor 
Law, Maritime Law, Mechanics Liens, Medical Jurisprudence, 
Military Law, Monopolies, Municipal Franchises, Partnership, 
Patents, Pleading and Practice, Railwa3rs, Real Property Account- 
ing, Real Property Agency, Receivers, Replevin, School Law, Secret 
Liens, Spanish Law, Statute Law, Succession Tax, Telephones, Title 
Insurance, Torts, Trustees, United States Supreme Court, Wills. 

Text books average us $3.90 a volume, state reports $3.63, 
and current session laws $2.51, and the text books go out of date in 
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most cases quicker than do the reports and statutes from which 
they are compiled. 

The matter of book selection is an important item. Necessa- 
rily our purchases must be restricted, both on account of money, 
and because of undesirable and worthless text books. Various 
series of cases and digests cannot be afforded and still leave money 
for binding and repair, filling up gaps in periodical sets, filling sets 
of session laws and picking up second-hand books which are not to be 
secured any other way. It will readily be seen that text books of 
and for code states are out of place in this library. Also after one 
or two good books on one subject have been secured, the remaining 
new books on that subject must be left to the library with a larger 
book fund than we have. Aside from what may be called odds 
and ends of law, topics new or previously untreated on which even 
a poor book is sometime or other sure to be called for, this dupli- 
cation of books on one subject is an expensive luxury. Of course 
on a subject like Bankruptcy we carry all the editions of all the 
authors. In the line of Rate Regulation we have one dozen works 
on our shelves, more books than there is law, and have stopped 
buying books until the law catches up with the book production. 
Until the cases now in the Supreme Court of the United States are 
decided, there is no use of buying books which only duplicate the 
same material in different form. 

The proverb "of making many books there is no end" is always 
true of law books and it is folly and waste of pubUc money to buy 
or attempt to buy all the pulp paper covered with poor ink which 
is put on the market under the guise of law books. Aside from this 
problem of discrimination, it is difficult to know what law books are 
published. As a rule they are not entered in the official book trade 
journal, Publishers' Weekly, as are the majority of all other pro- 
fessional works, and we are dependent on advertising pages of law 
periodicals, and on fugitive circulars for notes of new law books. 
The book reviews in the periodicals are worthless as a general thing, 
as a source of information. The book is liable to go into a second 
edition before the review comes out, and if we depended on the book 
review we should be from six to twelve months behind the call for 
the work. As a general thing the work is ordered, bought, cata- 



loguedy and on our shelves, and well used before the review appears. 
Thanks to the Library of Congress which, among all its other val- 
uable bibliographical work, now compiles a monthly list of State 
Publications, we are furnished for the first time with accurate, 
official and timely notice of the appearance of the various state and 
territorial laws and reports. This enables us to keep those sets up 
to date and also gives us knowledge of the documents of all the 
states, received by the Library of Congress. With the Catalogue 
of Government Documents issued by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, we are thus enabled to know all the federal and state 
documents, and secture such as are necessary to keep up our library, 
and also to keep up otu: sets of such documents as are necessary for 
this library. 

The following reports have been added to the list: Canadian 
Appeal Cases, Oklahoma Criminal Reports, Philippine Reports, 
Porto Rico Supreme Court Reports, Prince Edward Island Reports, 
and Tennessee Civil Appeal Reports. To the periodical list the 
following additions have been made: Case and Comment, Journal 
of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, and 
The Librarian. 

Following the newly instituted scientific study of criminology 
we have subscribed for the modern Criminal Science Series pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. We are also taking the two follow- 
ing: American Bar Association Series and University of Pennsyl- 
vania Series both published by the Boston Book Co. 

During the past year we have completed the three following 
periodical sets, buying direct from the publishers; Columbia Law 
Review, Kentucky Law Reporter, and Washington Law Reporter. 

A recent check of the highest court reports in each state showed 
the cost to be $3.63 per volume. Last figm-es were in Report No. 
9 page 6 and showed cost to be $4.00 a volume. 

In the line of subtractions from our continuation list we note 
completion of the Encyclopaedia of Evidence in 14 volumes and 
the text portion of Decennial Digest in 20 volumes. Carswell Co., 
under date of Feb. 28, state that the Territories Law Reports will 
be completed by the publication of one more volume, number 7. 
Michie Co., Charlotteville, Va., by letter of Oct. 17, report that 
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American and English Corporation Cases new series was discon- 
tinued with V. 19, 1904. Re American Negligence Cases and 
American Negligence Reports, we virrote the publishers, Remick 
Schilling & Co. but received no answer. Mr. Poole, Librarian of 
the New York Bar Association, writes that 16 volumes of American 
Negligence Cases and Digest v. i-ii, and 20 volumes of American 
Negligence Reports are out, and so far as he could find out Remick 
Schilling & Co. are out of business. There are at least a dozen 
other series of cases we are now continuing, all of them duplicating 
material in our official state reports, and none of them of any real 
or apparent value to us. The item of first cost is not the only 
consideration, as the duplication of cases and additional shelf room 
is becoming quite a problem. 

Passing from the subject of first hand to second hand and auc- 
tion purchase, from these latter sources we have added many vol- 
umes of session laws, statutes, text books, bibliographies, history 
and biography of the law, and general dictionaries at low prices. 

Our chief sources have been auction sales at Libbie's March 2, 
March 22, April 21, December 7, December 14, December 20, and 
Merwin-Clayton Co. November 25, and from Goodspeed and 
Biunham Antique Bookstore, Boston, and Morrison, Newark, 
N. J. Space forbids more than a mention of a few items. At 
Libbie's sale of Dec. 7 we secured the largest auction lot of session 
laws, 152 volumes at an average price of 63 cents a volume, some as 
low as 5 cents a volume. The Merwin-Cla3rton sale gave us a long run 
of New Jersey session laws 1827-1874, and we now have those laws 
complete from 1827 to date thus running back the laws of another 
of the thirteen original states about as far as we shall buy originals 
according to our arrangement with the American Antiquarian 
Society. Our greatest prize at auction was at the Libbie sale 
March 22, when we secured a copy of the Grolier Club 1894 reprint 
of the New York Colony Laws 1694, at 33% % less than lowest 
recorded auction sale of this facsimile reprint, issued in a limited 
edition, on hand made paper and bound in vellum. 

Our chief acquisition second hand has been from Btunham 
Antique Book Co., a copy of the folio Massachusetts laws 1714, in 
good condition. We never expected to excel the late Judge 
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Nelson in securing early editions of the folio laws of our own state, 
but this volume antedates all of those in the library when we came 
here in 1898. This library's collection of folio Massachusetts laws 
now contains those of 17 14* 1726, 1742, i759i three different edi- 
tionsi and 1789. Other treasures lately secured are New Hamp- 
shire 1726, reprint made in Boston 1885, New Hampshire original 
1797, Dallas, Pennsylvania, v. 1-3. The average price for the 
seven volumes of these laws, originals and reprints, is $7.00 a 
volume, less than the price for many current codes. Libbie's sales 
of Dec. 14 and 20 afforded us an unusual chance to pick up some 
valuable bibliographical necessities. We sectu-ed an early volume 
of the American Catalogue, a long run, 1835-1904, of the English 
Catalogue, and a set of Lowndes Bibliographer's Manual second 
edition. 

As a remainder we have secured the last two volumes of Cen- 
tury Dictionary, and the set, in 13 volumes, of Universal Cydopsdia 
and Atlas. Also a copy of Moore's International Digest, in 8 
volumes, at cost of binding. For the amount of money spent for 
both first and second-hand books, we feel sure that the library has 
received full value. 

Passing to the subject of gifts, during the year this library has 
been the most generot^y remembered of any since the issuance of 
these reports. Space forbids personal mention in all cases, but we 
emphasize the extreme courtesy of both state and federal officials 
in doing all they could to fill out our existing sets, or to send long 
runs or complete sets of valuable documents. Our friends in other 
states have also most kindly remembered us. Senator H. C. 
Lodge has put us on the mailing list to receive the entire list of 
publications of the monetary commission. Senator W. M. Crane 
has this library in mind for a copy of Senate Documents No. 645, 
6ist congress, 2d session. Woman and Child Wage Bamers, in 19 
volumes, when it is published. Senator W. P. Dillingham will 
send the reports of the Immigration Commission when they are 
issued during this spring and summer. Our late Representative, 
Hon. C. G. Washburn, has sent us Congressional Record, Official 
Blue Book, Statutes at Large, 6ist Congress, 2d Session and Ameri- 
can Historical Association Reports 1908- 1909. 
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Prom the Library of Congress, Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress V. 16, 17, and 18 and their reports and classification. From 
the Department of Justice, rescripts of United States Supreme 
Court, sUp-laws of Congress, briefs of the government in the Cor- 
poration Cases, Sugar and Tobacco Trust Cases now in that court, 
advance sheets of Decisions of the Attorney General, and Annual 
Reports of the Department. Mr. O. J. Field, Chief Clerk of the 
Department of Justice, has been most generous, not alone to this 
library, but also to many other law libraries in distributing the 
publications of his department. From the Department of Agri- 
culture, their nilings and notices of Judgments in food cases. 
From the Interstate Commerce Commission, 17 volumes of their 
annual reports. From the Bureau of Education, 6 volumes of their 
reports. From the Navy Department, Records of Confederate 
Navies, i volume. From the Railroad Securities Commission, 
promise of all their documents, when published. From the Super- 
intendent of Documents, a complete set of Catalogues of Public 
Documents in 7 volumes. 

From Michigan State Library, the official state reprints of 
Michigan territorial laws 1805- 1835 in 4 volumes. From New York 
State Library, their full set of reprints of New York Colonial Laws 
1664-1775, 1774-1775 and 1777-1801 and the Report on Employers' 
Liability in 2 folio volumes. From Pennsylvania State Library 
volumes 13-14 of their official reprint of colonial session laws. Prom 
Rhode Island State Library their General Laws and Index 1909, 
2 volumes and 7 volumes of their current reports and laws. From 
Boston and Providence Record Commissioners, current volumes of 
their publications. From the New York Bar Association, a copy 
of their catalogue. From Standard Oil Co. and American Tobacco 
Co., copies of their briefs now in Supreme Court of United States. 
Prom the Secretary of this Commonwealth, House and Senate 
Documents, House and Senate Journals, Acts and Resolves, 
current. Acts and Resolves, reprint. Supplement to Revised Laws 
1 902- 1 908, Census Report 1905 volume 4, Special Laws v. 15 to 20, 
6 volumes. 

Long runs or complete sets of documents and reports from the 
following boards or commissions of this state. Attorney General 
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1 6 volumes, Auditor of County Accounts i8 volumes, Arbitration 
and Conciliation Board ii volumes, Civil Service Commission 12 
volumes, District Police 18 volumes, Harbor and Land Commission 
I atlas, Probation Commission i voltmie. Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board 2 volumes. Railroad Commissioners 5 volumes. 
State Library i volume. Tax Commissioners i volume. 

Current session laws of the following states and territories; 
Colorado, Philippines, Porto Rico and Rhode Island. 

From the Hon. A. P. Rugg, Altgeld memorial. Gov. Lincoln 
memorial. Old Dominion Copper Co. Briefs and Papers, Report 
of Committee on Revised Laws 1901, and Report on Street Rail- 
ways 1898, From Hon. W. T. Forbes, Massachusetts Water Basin 
Act 1895. From A. A. White, The Holden Slave Case. From 
Col. T. S. Johnson 50 volumes of blue books and documents. 

The largest and most impressive gift to this Ubrary during 
the past year, has been a copy of the cast of Michael Angelo's Moses. 
This came about in the following manner. Our neighbors on the 
north, the American Antiquarian Society, having built a new, 
commodious and fire-proof structure, their third home, on Park 
Avenue and Salisbury Street, sold their building and lot, occupied 
by them since 1854, to the County of Worcester. Long before 
they moved their library and other personal property, they 
began disposing of some effects which they did not wish to 
transfer to their new quarters. They most thoughtfully con- 
sidered the disposition of this copy of Angelo's statue, and 
finally concluded, that as the first lawgiver of history he ought 
to remain approximately on the site he had occupied for so many 
years, and under the protection of the County. Most generously 
they offered him to the Directors of the Worcester County Law 
Library, early in 1910. After full negotiations, the Directors on July 
2, voted to accept the gift of the cast, subject to the providing for 
it, by the County Commissioners, of a suitable place in the corri- 
dors of the court house. It was decided to place it in the central 
rotunda in the second floor corridor. On July 30, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Daniel Smith of Davis Bros., the cast was wrapped and 
crated in the lower hall of the old building, and was borne by four 
men up the paved area betweeen the two buildings, in the north 
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door of the court house, and exactly at noon was securely placed on 
its old pedestal in the centre of the second floor corridor. The over- 
head light brings out the majestic features of our first lawgiver, and 
it was unanimously agreed that the cast could not be better placed 
as regards light and shade. The Commissioners have lately mar- 
bled the pedestal and enclosed it with a fine brass raiUng on bronze 
posts. 

In closing this list of gifts we again call the attention of the bar 
to the desirability of remembering this library when drawing wills. 
We need book funds for special subjects, binding funds, publishing 
funds and funds to provide for the care of our picttures, and, Moses. 

Sinding and ^pair. 

During this past year, owing to Mr. Townley's going into 
bankruptcy, otu: binding has gone back to J. S. Wesby & Sons 
who took over, to a large extent, Mr. Townley's library work. 
We have had 14 volumes bound at an average cost of $1.32 a 
volume. These bindings for the most part are in ^ India goat or 
sheep continuing some of our sets. To insure uniformity the skins 
are kept in stock by the library, and issued to the binder as needed, 
their cost not being included in the above figure. 

Otu: binding and repairing plant has b^n completed by the 
addition of an ingenious bench backing machine, made especially 
for this library, and to our order. We have a large number of 
books awaiting cloth binding, which we hope to take up the com- 
ing summer, when we expect to start our binding plant. We are 
now receiving most of our compilations, digests, reports, session 
laws and text books in cloth of some kind or other, and find that 
on the whole it looks better, wears better and stands on the shelf 
better than sheep. In the line of vaselining we have treated 7,810 
volumes during the last summer and fall at a slightly increased cost 
over the figures given in Twelfth Annual Report, page 10. We 
began at Illinois and finished the state reports, also treated a number 
of session laws, digests and compilations, those which, being in 
better condition, would profit most by the process. We also treated 
the entire Reporter System, United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports, and about one-half of the octavo individual English Reports. 
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Careful observation shows that the better the leather the better 
work can be done. The English calf reports shine almost as though 
they had been varnished. These methods of vaselining or var- 
nishing or both, have been copied by members of our bar, by our 
local binders, by Cambridge binders, and have also been used by 
law Ubraries in Connecticut and Maine. So many inquiries have 
come from binders, libraries and individuals about the process, 
cost, material, etc., that it has seemed best to describe more at length 
and somewhat in detail the materials and methods of leather pres- 
ervation and book repairing in the appendix to this report. 

Rooms, Fittings and Furniture. 

This past summer the County Commissioners repainted and 
redecorated Room No. 12, known as "The Old Court Room.'* 
In this room are hung the following portraits of former Judges of 
this Colony or Commonwealth: Aldrich, Davis, Dewey, two Lin- 
colns, Merrick, Staples, and also Gov. Washburn. These oil por- 
traits in heavy gilt frames were carefully taken down by Mr. 
Estabrook's men and stored in the binding room during the decora- 
tion. It was resolved to take advantage of their being down and 
have them examined and repaired if necessary, both frames and 
portraits washed, and portraits varnished before being placed in 
position again on the freshly decorated walls. Mr. Joseph Green- 
wood, our local artist, was engaged for this work and he devoted 
one entire day to it. The only portrait needing repair was that of 
Judge Dewey. That one had two small holes on the sleeve. These 
were repaired, tinted, canvases washed, frames washed and the 
canvases varnished for what seemed to be the first time. This 
coat of varnish should be ample for ten years at least. We found 
that compressed air was excellent for removing the dust from both 
canvas and frames, before washing. Before the picttu-es went up 
again, Mr. Woodbury was employed to take photographic copies 
of them for preservation. Heavy copper wire, heavy iron screw 
eyes, and heavy brass picture hooks were bought and the por- 
traits re-hung in the most substantial manner possible. 

The County Commissioners have supplied us with heat and 
light this year past, and have made minor repairs from time to 
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time. 40 watt Tungsten lamps have been substituted for the 16 
candle power incandescent lamps in the reading room chandeliers, 
giving sufficient light in any part of the room for reading purposes 
without using any side or table lamps. The Commissioners have 
also ordered 40 watt Tungsten lamps for portions of the stack 
room, noticeably the middle of the long 15 foot runs of stacks. 

The frontispiece of this report is a view of our reading room, 
from the southeast comer looking northwest, showing the arrange- 
ment of chairs, tables and wall shelving. This room is 50 x 25, 
long diameter east and west. The windows are on the east, south 
and west sides, giving good light and air all the time. The doors 
are at the north and admit from the hall and to the stack room. 

Management and Staff. 

Our staff remains the same and I again mention the fidelity 
and labors of my assistant Miss Kirschner. The reference and 
reading room use is of course on the increase, but by careful ad- 
justment of our work we are able to keep all necessary records 
well in hand. We eliminate and simplify as far as possible, all 
routine work, devoting all necessary time to the readers. We make 
a specialty of the janitor work, and aim to keep the books, stacks, 
furniture and floors in clean condition. 

Again I thank you, gentlemen, for your untiring interest and 
unfailing courtesy which make it a pleasure to carry on the work 
of this library. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. E. WIRE. 

Deputy Librarian, 
March 10, 191 1. 



Leather Preservation and Book Repairing. 

So many inquiries, personally and by letter, have been received 
concerning our methods of preserving leather, and repairing books, 
that it seems best to explain somewhat in detail, these methods, 
and to give still more and futher information on these and related 
subjects, for the benefit of those interested. Careful examination of 
all the books on practical bookbinding, published in England and 
America for the last 60 years, shows that no adequate treatment of 
the subject of leather preservation has been accorded to it in any of 
these works. Conversation with American, English, Swedish, and 
Finnish bookbinders has proved that they were entirely ignorant of 
the first principles of leather preservation. 

In addition to the books on practical bookbinding, our English 
friends have also issued three reports on the subject of binding 
leathers, their tannage and decay. These show good, hard, con- 
sdentious work on the part of our English brethren, a thoroughness 
of investigation, and a faithful adherence to the most rigorous and 
complicated methods of leather testing, which leaves nothing to be 
desired in that line of work. But nowhere do we find any adequate 
information on the care and preservation of ordinary leather bind- 
ings. There are many books on the manufacture of leather, includ- 
ing binding leathers, and also preservation of, and dressings for, 
leather goods. But so far as we know there is no satisfactory treat- 
ment of the preservation of leather-bound books, such as the law 
library contains by the thousand. If we are mistaken in this 
statement we welcome corrections. There seemed to be nothing to 
do but let them decay, and then reback, if sewing and bands were 
good, if not rebind, usually in the same kind of leather to rot out 
some more. All binding leathers must be finished comparatively 
dry, so as to take gilding and finishing well. Two pieces of the 
same calf or goat-skin, one finished for the boot and shoe trade, 
and one for the binding trade, both done in the same tannery, by the 
same men and machinery, aside from the artificial grain, may be 
readily distinguished by the absence of oil, grease or stufiSng, 
alone in the binding leather, and the presence of these agents in the 
piece treated for the boot and shoe trade. 
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Of course the expensive bookbinders have in their employ ex- 
perts who can and do dean and repair fine bindings, just as they have 
experts who can clean and repair the printed pages of these sakie 
rare and costly volumes. But these proces^s are largely either 
trade secrets, or handed down from one generation to another, and 
are not available for the use of the general public. 

We are now writing of the preservation of ordinary- leather- 
bound books, such as are found by the thousands in law libraries in 
this country and in England, books for the most part whose leather 
and binding date bade to 1850. Comparatively few bindings 
antedate that figure, and when they do, their calf and sheep is 
better than that on later volumes as a general thing. These remarks 
will apply to any leather covering, where the color is not so delicate 
as to be affected by the preservative. Thousands of volumes of 
the United States "sheep bound set," of other documents, of the ' 
older literature of theology, sdence, medidne, as well as law, are in 
the same forlorn condition, as are our law books. Previous to 1850 
but few books were bound in doth. 

Bven so important a topic as rebaddng is given less than two 
pages in only one of the half dozen books on binding issued since 
1890. This is an important subject in many libraries, particularly 
where there are folios of Law, Theology, and Travd of the i6th, 
17th and 1 8th centuries. These old treasures were printed with 
honest ink, on hand-made paper, mostly linen paper, sewed on 
raised bands and laced in boards, and well covered with good calf 
skin or later sheep skin. It were a shame indeed, to spoil this 
sewing, as no ordinary sewing as done to-day in our job binderies, 
could approach it in durability or in strength. The backs have 
cracked along the edges, but the sewing is sound, bands are all 
there and the book is firm and solid. Many octavos of the first 
half of the 19th century, espedally long runs of periodicals, sodeties 
and law reports, one-half or full bound, are more economically 
rebacked than rebound, even at the same price. Following these 
remarks on preservation and rebaddng, are some miscellaneous 
notes of our practice here which may be of use to others as well as 
oursdves. 
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Vaselining and Varnishing 

-^ Materials needed are vaseline, varnish, air, sun, strength, 
patience, observation and time. By vaseline we mean any of the 
•higher grade preparations of this petroleum by-product. We use 
Lucelline put up for medical use by the Lucent Oil C^., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and generally to be obtained from any large paint 
and oil house or wholesale druggist. But any other high grade 
product of this character will do. The ordinary commercial vase- 
line, which used to retail at lo cents a pound, is what we began our 
work with, but in ordering a supply we were given Lucelline which 
now brings 20 cents a pound, and it has been so satisfactory that we 
have used it entirely for the last two years. Varnish means Zins- 
ser's best French bookbinders' varnish, light color, costing us $1.75 
a quart bottle. The work should be done in a well lighted, airy 
place, better in the summer months when windows can be opened, 
than to depend entirely on artificial heat to dry in the vaseline. 

A smooth pine table, some pine shelves to hold one or two 
hundred volumes are necessary. The agent is best applied with 
the bare hand, the nails should be cut short and sleeves cut short or 
rolled up, a long frock or apron should be worn by the operator. 
If the floor be an oiled concrete floor such as we have in our stack 
room, no damage will be done, also if it be an ordinary hard pine 
floor. But if it be any stone floor, or be covered with any substance 
like linoleum or cork carpet, it were best to protect the floor or 
covering with layers of heavy paper or else use sawdust on it. All 
surrounding and contiguous objects, shelves, trucks, floor, etc., are 
liable to become more or less anointed, so that due warning should 
be taken of the dangers and consequences. Plenty of soft cloths 
and one or two small pans for holding the agent should be provided 
and of course opporttmities for washing up at the close of the day's 
work. 

Labor will cost from 15 cents an hour upward according to 
circumstances. The work can be done by your janitor or char- 
woman just as well as by an outsider. College libraries can utilize 
student help. Any person of ordinary intelligence and sufficient 
strength and judgment can do the work. One of your own staff can 
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do this work a few volumes at a time, and watching them to see when 
they are dry, can go on with a few more volumes. In damp or 
muggy weather, such as the dog days, we found the progress was 
slow, the vaseline would not penetrate the leather. The process has 
a tendency to slightly swell outward both front and back covers 
and so the volumes have to be spaced out on shelves for several 
months until they can be closely ranked together again. If closely 
packed on the shelves they cling tightly to each other and there is 
danger of pulling a whole shelfful of books onto the floor, when 
you only wanted one volume in your hand. 

One person should not be expected or allowed to do more than 
85 octavo volumes in one day of seven hours. If the work needs 
to be rushed more than this, put on more helpers. Each volume 
should be rubbed from 3 to 5 times, according to the condition of the 
leather, to insure the best results. 

From 20 to 50 volumes to be treated being placed on the table, 
the operator being suitably attired and having a small panful of 
the agent before him, places a volume on the table, back up, and 
first anoints the back, rubbing it well into the grain of the leather. 
The sides are next treated, also the edges, care being taken not 
to get any on the paper. Small portions should be used and well 
rubbed in with a firm flexible hand. The first application will 
rapidly absorb as a general thing, then a second lot is put on and 
well rubbed down as before. Care should be taken to get more 
of the agent into the back and the edges of the back, in proportion 
of 2 to I or 3 to I, to that rubbed into the sides. The volume is 
now put on the dr3ring shelves, a half inch or so between it and its 
fellow, and the next volume is taken in hand. Too much stress can- 
not be laid on this matter of rubbing in the agent. The labor costs 
more than the material, but good, hard, conscientious and faithful 
rubbing is the main part of the treatment. It is the only way to 
incorporate the preservative in the leather. Merely dabbing it on 
with a cloth or pad of cotton and rubbing it off again, while of course 
better than nothing will not give good results. Putting on a quan- 
tity at a time and depending on itself to dry in will not do either. 
We have volumes on our shelves which have been drying for seven 
months and will have to be gone over again and thoroughly rubbed 
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before they will be fit for use. No light rubbing with pads of cotton 
or doth will take the place of the bare hand, full palm being used. 

The volumes should remain on the dr3ring shelves at least over 
night, or if that cannot be done, from early in the morning until 
late in the afternoon. They are then carefully examined and all 
surplus material rubbed into the dry spots of the leather. If pos- 
sible they should remain out of the regular shelves another day 
before being wiped with a soft doth and spaced out on the regular 
shelves. 

These are the general prindples of the process as dearly and 
distinctly stated as can be on paper. Much difference will be found 
between the leather on any set of state reports, even when long runs 
are bound at the same time. This will be true of long runs of periodi- 
cals covering approximately the same period of time. This dif- 
ference will be more apparent in the covering of reports or periodi- 
cals, bound as they appear, volume by volume or year by year, 
whether by the same binder or not. The skins will vary constantly. 
Sheep as a rule absorbs more vasdine than does calf skin. Then 
again some sheep skins are alum tanned or have other dressings 
which prevent their absorbing as much of the preservatives. The 
older sheep skins, like the older calf skins are the best skins, and 
have the best tannage. The board under the leather also makes 
some difference in the matter of absorption and there is probably 
some difference between glue and paste used to fasten the leather to 
the board. The operator should exerdse judgment, and be able 
to learn quickly, by the feding of the leather, just how much of 
the agent to use, and to estimate how how much of the agent the 
leather will absorb. Too much stress cannot be laid on the ques- 
tion of rubbing, and rubbing and rubbing again by strong flexible 
hands. It will not do to daub a lot of the agent on the leather and 
trust to luck and time for the absorption of the agent. 

In using the books for the first six months it may be necessary 
to watch them as issued to readers, and have a doth handy for an 
extra rubbing or wiping if the agent is not incorporated into the 
leather, before taking them to the reading room. If the readers be 
admitted to the stacks care must be taken that they do not soil their 
hands or dothes on the books or shelves. In the course of from six 
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months to a year, depending on all the various conditions given 
above, the leather will assume a shiny appearance, not sticky as a 
general things and not showing finger marks. The older the leather 
and the darker before the application, the darker it will be after 
the application. The average of the sheep bound reports in this 
library now have a dark tan shade on which gold lettering shows up 
plainly, whereas on newly bound sheep books, gold lettering is of no 
contrasting shade. It will readily be seen that as a rule the newer 
the leather, less than five years old, the less preservative it will need, 
as the decay does not begin in so short a time. This process once 
thoroughly done should not need to be repeated short of at least lo 
years, depending of course on local conditions, state of the leather, 
use of the books, atmosphere outside the building and in the stack 
room. 

Our first work of this kind was done in the summer of 1903 and 
we did not use as much of the preservative as we do now. But the 
books so treated are looking well and wearing well. The leather 
has a firm yet soft feeling and the disintegration and decay has been 
arrested. Does this leather so treated have a tendency to collect 
dust and dirt? Not according to our experience in this library. 
On the contrary it to a large extent, dependent on age of binding 
and condition of leather, arrests decay and stops the disintegration 
so common in law libraries and document collections. We are 
cleaning the books in the stack room constantly, and before they 
were all vaselined the difference was marked between the aisles where 
were the vaselined and the unvaselined books. In the former aisles 
there was little or none of the small particles of decayed leather to be 
seen on the floor after they had been taken from the shelves and 
wiped with a damp doth. In the latter the mere rubbing or wiping 
with a damp doth, not only left its marks on the doths, but more 
or less partides were constantly falling on the concrete floor of the 
stack room, to be brushed up and removed later. We wish here 
to emphasize the fact that we do not recommend this process except 
for any leather whose color or shade will stand the change without 
harm. The darker shades of calf and morocco as yet have not been 
treated by it only in isolated examples. So far as we have seen in 
these few examples it does not make any perceptible difference in 
the shade. But we do not recommend its use on the delicate shades 
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of calf or morocco such as are found on gift books. That whole 
subject of fancy and expensive bindings is outside the limits of this 
article. There are private or secret processes and expensive binders 
for such work. In case of new books, new with us means inside of 
five years, we find the agent does not perceptibly darken the sheep 
skin. We are using it on all our new sheep bindings, of which we 
have comparatively few owing to our insistence on the use of buck- 
ram or other cloths on new books, and find it works even bet- 
ter on them than on older books. An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of ctu'e. As a general thing the new binding does 
not need as much and will not absorb as much as the older binding. 
A good example of the difference between leathers is noted in 
current volumes of Alabama Reports and Oklahoma Criminal Re- 
ports. The Alabama Reports are clad in a smooth and fine grained 
sheep, much above the average sheep and probably what is called 
lamb skin in the trade. The Oklahoma Criminal Reports appear in 
a rough, course grained leather. The former takes the preservative 
much better than the latter which absorbs it poorly, and on accotmt 
of its rough surface is capable of no poUsh either from doth or hands 

Vamisfdng 

This we only use in case of text books and small collections of 
cases. Having previously treated the book with the preservative, 
having removed all excess and partially dried the book, we proceed 
to varnish. Using Zinsser's light colored book varnish reduced 1/3 
with denatured alcohol, we put a small quantity, not over one ounce 
at a time, in a small enamel or earthen cup or pan, and with a flat 
camel's hair brush one inch wide, we proceed as follows. Slightly 
opening the covers, leaving both of them free, and holding the book 
by the fore edge in the left hand, apply the varnish with the brush 
in the right hand, quickly, lightly and evenly, first to the back and 
then to the sides and edges. This will allow the back to dry in 
time to receive a second coat before the volume is laid face down, 
or stood erect, to dry a few hours, better over night, before going 
back on the shelves. 

If the weather be damp and moist the book is liable to be sticky 
or tacky and of course if packed too closely with other books will 
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adhere to them. This varnishing over the vaseline seals the leather 
and gives it a dean hard surface very agreeable both to sight and 
touch. We also varnish the backs of all smooth finished doth 
bound text books, and if the doth is extra light colored or subject 
to much usage we varnish the entire book. All dirt, dust and mud 
may be instantly wiped off the varnished surface with a damp doth. 
Pastewashing and varnishing tends to crack and destroy the leather, 
and does not soften or preserve it in the slightest degree. But the 
combination of vaselining and varnishing in our experience is the 
best thing for the text books. As a general thing a better grade of 
leather is used on text books than on the reports, and the text books 
so treated look better than a row of reports of the same general 
age and appearance. The average sheep skin on our reports is 
very similar to that found on the sheep bound set of United States 
Documents, and a volume, 4430, date of 1903, of that set sent on 
to us for treatment from the Simmons Library School resembles 
in appearance our reports of that same year. 

Our work has been exdusivdy on law books and law leathers, 
but these processes in whole or in part, or a modification of them 
are suited to other leather bound books in other libraries. In all 
public and college libraries having what is known as the sheep botmd 
sets of government documents, will be found hundreds if not thou- 
sands of volumes needing vaseline just as did our sets of state reports. 
Also all the whole or half calf or sheep bound sets of periodi- 
cals, sodeties and transactions need the same treatment. In case 
of much used sets, as North American Review, it might be advisable 
to varnish as well as vaseline. Also sets in ^ cow or goat as well 
as full bindings may be much improved by using this process. In 
the case of single volumes or small sets, espedally in morocco, half 
or full, of dark shades where the leather is soiled or dirty, it may be 
advisable to wash them in ivory soap and water. Care, of course, 
should be taken to dampen the entire leather surface and not to wet 
the end papers, or in case of ^ or ^ bindings not to dampen 
the side paper or doth. So much care is not advisable in ordinary 
sheep bindings, although as a rule any preservative penetrates the 
damp leather quicker and deeper than the dry leather. We thus 
washed and vaselined a full bound book in dark green morocco and 
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then varnished it, producing an admirable effect and much improv- 
ing what before had been a soiled and disreputable binding. Of 
course in treating 3^ or ^ bindings care must be taken not to get 
vaseline on the end papers or side cloths or papers. It does them 
no good and only stains them. If it can be afforded, and such doth 
sides are smooth finished doth, they may be much improved by a 
coat of varnish. 

These methods are also applicable to }^ or ^ bindings used in 
so many pubUc libraries for fiction and juvenile, or to the publish- 
ers' bindings of ordinary doth, or the A. L. A. re-enforced bind- 
ings, or the various spedal V^ leather bindings now on the market. 
More than any of these is the full process needed on the cheap ^ 
leather bindings, usually cowskin, cowskin buffing or sheep roan 
which many of the smaller hbraries are forced to use on their hardest 
used books, fiction and juvenile. These books rot out or crack 
out in a short time and need the preserving power of the vaseline. 
More than the longer lived and better leathers do these cheaper 
leathers need the preservative. These leathers, cow or sheep skin, 
need as much or more care than the better leather, full covered 
sheep books. One heavy coat of vasdine well rubbed in with some 
extra on the back, should be allowed to dry thoroughly before the 
second coat is apphed. This second coat should be done carefully, 
pains being taken not to leave any dry spots. When this second 
coat is thoroughly dry and the new life is apparent, then may the 
leather be varnished and of course the paper or cloth sides may 
share in this coat, and the book have plenty of time to dry. Then 
you have a book which, if reasonably well bound in the first place 
will stand about all possible abuse from the cardess borrower 
whether adult or child. 

It goes without saying that the smaller the book fund and 
binding fund, the more imperative is the need of economy in binding 
and repair to make the money go as far as possible. This process 
when appUed to the newly rebound book before issuing, will add 
50% to the life of that binding. Even with the older and much 
worn and soiled binding, it will materially prolong the life of the 
binding, and increase the use of the book by so much. These small 
libraries need all the practical low priced advice and processes they 
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can be favored with, but too often from their own lack of technical 
library literature, and from their own ignorance of organized 
library work, they suffer on in silence. The ordinary publishers' 
doth binding on fiction or juveniles is a thin, fine grained cloth of 
some light shade, stamped with letters and designs in gold and 
various colors. The most that can be done with this is to give it a 
coat of varnish on both sides and back and let it dry thoroughly 
before the book is issued. This also applies to the heavier buckram 
bindings, if the buckram is smooth finished, and to the special re-en- 
forced A. L. A. bindings. Such varnished bindings resist dirt, 
rain, mud, grease and fingermarks, and can be wiped dean with a 
damp doth, said doth being moistened with an antiseptic solution if 
necessary. The better grade of new bindings in ^ cow or pig skin, 
need two coats of vaseline, if time can be spared, always giving an 
extra supply to the back. When dry, varnish the whole book, leather 
back and paper or doth sides, and you have a handsome and durable 
binding which should outwear the paper in most cases. 

The length of these remarks on vaselining and varnishing 
predudes the possibiUty of treating the subject of rebaddng and 
of minor repairs in this report. In dosing we wish to repeat what 
we have so often written in former reports. We disdaim any em- 
piric methods and give only the results of our own investigations, 
observations and work, which has long passed the experimental 
stage. We have within the last three years vaselined 10,484 vol- 
umes. We are aware that there are other agents, and other pro- 
cesses, but we give here what we have tried and found good. Nor 
do we daim unreasonable virtues for these processes, but this we do 
daim, that for the money cost, from one cent to three cents a vol- 
ume according to price of labor and materials, we have not yet 
found any process so efficadous, easy and satisfactory. But we 
do find them valuable and profitable, and should be glad to hear 
from any one who has tried them. 

G. E. WIRE, Deputy Librarian, 

Worcester County Law Library, 

Worcester, Mass. 
March 10, 191 1. 
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Mr. W. E. Sibley, Hon. A. P. Rugg, and Col. T. S. Johnson, 

Directors of the Worcester County Law Library. 
Gentlemen — 

The report for the past year is as follows: 

Attendance and use. 

READERS BOOKS 

March 322 2,635 

April 287 2,395 

May ..;.... 287 2,186 

June 284 2,276 

July 278 2,350 

August 288 1,879 

September 280 3,079 

October 299 2,007 

November 263 2,201 

December 273 2,281 

January 350 2,559 

February 315 2,819 



Total, 3,526 28,667 

The highest figures for the year are: largest months' record, 
January, 350 readers and September 3,079 books, largest days' 
record, October 2, 27 readers, September 22, 289 books. This 
shows a marked increase in the use of the library the past year. 
By this decided increase, is indicated the growing hold which this 
library has upon the bench and bar, and the residents of both city 
and county. 

As compared with the other county law libraries in this state, 
our lending privileges are phenomenal. Of the 30,000 volumes 



Certainly 25,000 are allowed to circulate an3rwhere in the county. 
We thus recognize the fact that this is a public law library, supported 
by the county funds, and that we owe it to the tax payers of the 
county, who support the library, to give them every reasonable 
facility to use these books. In several states there are now systems 
of county public libraries, but so far as we know, this is the first 
county law library to circulate its books over the entire county. 

To make these books available, and to keep up the business 
records of the library is essential to the proper management thereof. 
We must keep a set of records in order to know what books are 
ordered, received, how much they cost, that they are not akeady 
on otu* shelves, that they are accessioned, catalogued, shelf -listed, 
marked, bound, and repaired. All this is actually necessary in 
order that the readers may properly be attended to. But we 
subordinate all this work to that of helping readers, they come 
first. No reader is required to know or to use any of our excellent 
records in order to secure assistance. Our S3rstem of supplying 
books from the stack for the reading room, necessitates much labor 
in procuring books from the shelves, and returning them to the 
shelves, but it entirely relieves the reader from any responsibility 
in this regard. We aim also to render all reasonable aid especially 
to non professional readers in line of reference work. 

This library was visited on October 28, 1911, by the Simmons 
College Library class. They showed great interest in our methods 
of cataloguing and classification, management of our rooms, and 
our steel stacks. Especially were they interested in vaselining 
and binding, having an opportunity to see tape sewing on the 
frame as well as ordinary sewing. 

Additions* 

The number of additions to the library at the close of business 
on February 20 is 919. This brings the total number of volumes 
to 29,587. By far the greater number of these come in on our 
regular lists of continuations from our agents, on monthly bills. 
This year we have filled accession book number 3 and begun acces- 
sion book number 4, which shows that over 10,000 volumes have 
been add^d to the library since the first of August, 1898. This 



total number of books takes this library out of the list of small 
law libraries, and puts us well up in the list of intermediate law 
libraries. In the list of continuations, we note the discontinuance 
of The Independent and The Literary Digest. We have added to 
the list as follows: reports and cases, Mathew and Macnaghten's 
Commercial Cases, The Times Law Reports, United States Court 
of Custom Appeals Reports, and to the list of periodicals, American 
Journal of International Law. 

A large and expensive addition to our list of continuations is 
that of Shepard's Citations for Connecticut, New Jersey, New York 
Appeals, Appellate and Miscellaneous Courts, and Pennsylvania 
State, Superior and Early Courts. 

We note a reduction in prices of codes and compilations. 
Some 17 volumes cost us $69.00, an average of a little over $4.00 
a volume. One of these was priced $5.00 for 2 volumes, one $6.00 
for 2 volumes and one $8.00 for 2 volumes. 

We greet the appearance, as a part of the West Publishing 
Company Decennial Digest, of volumes one and two of a complete 
table of cases 1658-1006. This is a great project and one which 
was much needed. The West Reporting and Digesting System 
is the most comprehensive in existence, but does not include these 
reports so far as we are able to learn: Hawaii, Philippines, Porto 
Rico, United States Customs Courts Reports, and United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission Reports. The omission of them 
from the lists of reports digested, is a distinct loss to the legal 
profession, as there are many cases of interest in these reports. 

With V. 101, "C. C. A." bears on the title page the imprint of 
West Publishing Co. They haye for years furnished the plates of 
the Federal Reporter to the Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Co. 
and the latter have issued the "C. C. A." Reports. The cases are 
all found in the Federal Reporter — simply another case of duplica- 
tion of cases and reports. 

In the line of new text-books (this meaning within five years), 
we have departed from our former custom of buying on large 
orders once or twice a year. Competition is now so keen among 
the retailers, that we are enabled to secure as good rates, and in 
some instances better, by buying books as we need them, and as 



they are issued from the press. Several houses now give liberal 
discounts, running as high as 20% delivered, on new American 
text-books. 

There have been added of these newer text-books to the 
library, the number of 39 volumes on the following subjects: 
Automobiles, Biography, Carriers, Commercial Law, Constitutional 
Law, Corporation Law, Criminal Law, Deeds, Ethics, Evidence, 
Fraud, History of Law, Inheritance Tax, International Arbitration, 
Interstate Commerce, Municipal Corporations, Negotiable In- 
struments, Patents, Pleading and Practice, Railwa3rs, Roads and 
Streets, and Science of Law. 

This library has subscribed in advance for the Continental 
Legal History Series, published by Little, Brown & Co., on advan- 
tageous terms. This insures an early copy of the book on its publi- 
cation. Obviously it is impossible for this library to supply all the 
new text-books put upon the unwilling market, no library can hope 
to do that. The most that can be done is to make a selection of 
the best works, proportionate to the size and importance of the 
library. 

Mr. Kent, Register of Deeds, has in his office a complete set 
of the excellent series of town records of births, deaths and marriages 
now being published under the direction of this Commonwealth. 
Under the law his office receives a copy of each and every volume 
issued. This relieves us of the necessity of keeping up this series, 
and we here record it as another case of co-operation in line of books 
and records. 

In the line of general reference books there have been added 
this past year. Rand & McNally's Commercial Atlas of America, 
Webster's New International Dictionary, and Worcester City 
Atlas 1912. As a remainder, we secured a copy of the Lapsley 
Edition of Lincoln's Works in 8 volumes. 

Our second-hand additions have not been so numerous as in 
former years. The following are the most notable ones. From 
A. J. Huston, Portland, Maine, Williamson, Bibliography of the 
State of Maine 2 volumes. From Callaghan & Co., Chicago, 
Encydopeedia of Forms 18 volumes. From. Boston Book Co., 
a long run, 1835-1876, of Maryland Session Laws. This purchase 
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continues our set of those laws back well toward the limit of 1820, 
mutually agreed-upon between us and the American Antiquarian 
Society. Our most notable purchase of statute law, second-hand, 
has been a copy in good condition, of Connecticut laws 1796, with 
session laws to 1798, from William J. Nagel, Boston. 

The only auction sales which we record, are those of Libbie, 
April 11, 1911, and of Merwin-Clayton Co., June 28, 1911. From 
the former we secured a set of Boston Athenseum Catalogues, 5 
volumes, bearing an early autograph of Mr. C. A. Cutter, for over 
a score of years librarian of that library, and the man under whose 
direction this catalogue was prepared. At this sale, we sectu'ed 
copies of Rhode Island folio laws 1752 and 1767, both at % of what 
the G. F. Hoar copy of 1762 sold for in 1907. At the Merwin- 
Cla3rton sale, we secured a set of English Common Law Reports 
121 volumes, at a nominal price per volume. Also at this same sale 
a copy of Blackstone's Tracts, quarto, 3rd edition, 1771, at a reason- 
able price. 

So far this season there have been no auction sales of law books 
either in Boston or New York. A few volumes have come up in 
the auction sales of general literature at Libbie's but these have 
sold above otu* bids. As is always the case after such sales as the 
Huth Sale in London, and the Hoe Sale in New York City, the 
price of ordinary books at auction if not second-hand, shows a 
temporary increase. The destruction of the New York State 
Library by fire, in April of 1911, put them on the market for all 
kinds and classes of books. Of the million and a quarter replace- 
ment fund, the law section of the state library has a generous por- 
tion, and they are out for sets of all the state reports and session 
laws. Consequent upon this activity, the ordinary library must 
wait until prices return to their normal level before it can do much, 
either at auction or second-hand buying. We have therefore turned 
our attention to binding, as will be seen under another heading. 

The destruction of the New York State Library gave a fresh 
impetus to the work of reprinting session laws. What laws New 
York had reprinted had been most effectually preserved. Iowa is 
now reprinting her session laws down to 1860, including the com- 
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pilation of 1843, the first Code of the state. Let us hope that this 
example will be followed by many of our states. 

Coming now to the subject of gifts, we thank all otu* friends, 
both official and unofficial, who have done so much to help us this 
past year. As this library prints no detailed list of gifts, we give 
a somewhat extended notice of them here. Our official friends at 
Washington, Boston and various other centers, have been most 
generous in keeping us on their mailing lists. In the late reports 
of this library are given the names and reports of these beneficiaries, 
so that they need not be repeated here in all cases. Each and 
every gift to this library is acknowledged on receipt of same, except 
in cases of library reports and serials on our exchange list. Great 
attention is paid to this matter, and a personal letter is written for 
each gift to the library however small, thus showing otu* apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy and kindness of our friends. 

From Hon. H. C. Lodge, U. S. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Evidence on Advanced Freight Rates in 10 volumes. From 
our late representative, Hon. Charles G. Washburn, his personal set 
of Hind's Precedents of the House of Representatives, handsomely 
bound in 8 volumes. From our present representative, Hon. John 
Alden Thayer, the Congressional Record, 61st Congress, 3rd 
Session, Statutes at Large, and House Manual for the same session. 

From these states, the reports of their state librarians: Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. In several cases this library has long nms of these 
documents, particularly valuable to us. 

During August we corresponded with the proper officials in 
33 states, asking that this library be put on their free list for copies 
of current session laws. Answers were received from only 19 and 
of these only 2 were favorable. The rest regretted that under the 
laws they were not allowed to send these laws to any but state 
libraries, or were obliged to sell them, or for other reasons could 
not comply with our request. We are now receiving free copies 
of session laws from these states: Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Porto Rico, Rhode Island and Vermont. 



From the Pennsylvania EGistorical Society, a copy of the 
catalogue of their Charlemagne Tower Collection of American 
Colonial Laws, perhaps the most complete of its kind in the country. 
This catalogue is accurately compiled, well printed and bound, and 
forms a valuable addition to our legal bibliography. 

From the Massachusetts State Library, a long run, completing 
our set, of the Reports of the Massachusetts Free Library Commis- 
sion. Also a copy of their Catalogue of Foreign Laws in the Massa- 
chusetts State Library. This collection is the most complete in 
this country, and the catalogue is accurately compiled, well edited 
and printed. This also is a valuable addition to our legal bibliog- 
raphy. 

From our Worcester County and City friends, we note 
a number of gifts, thus showing the local appreciation of this 
library. From Hon. A. P. Rugg, Kansas Bar Association Proceed- 
ings in 21 volumes. From Col. T. S. Johnson, some 50 volumes of 
documents and reports to fill up gaps in our collections. From 
Major W. T. Harlow, for many years librarian or clerk of this 
association, a reprint of the 1832 map of Shrewsbury. From the 
County Commissioners, a copy of the compilation of the Massa- 
chusetts laws relating to County Commissioners. From Mr. C. E. 
Ware, of Fitchburg, executor of the estate of the late G. A. Torrey, 
a collection in 6 volumes of Mr. Torrey's briefs in cases before the 
Supreme Judicial Coiut, covering the years 1859-1901. As a 
practitioner in the courts of this county, and later as general counsel 
of and for the Boston and Maine Railroad, Mr. Torrey was engaged 
in the prosecution of many important causes, and his briefs con- 
sequently contain much valuable material. From Mr. H. F. 
Harris, of this city, a collection of his briefs before the Supreme 
Judicial Court 1877-1910. From Mrs. A. B. R. Sprague, a copy of 
the laws of Massachusetts Colony 1739, somewhat imperfect, but 
of value to us in completing a copy. From Mr. Eben Francis 
Thompson, a facsimile, transliteration, and translation of the 
deposition in the case of Stephen Bellott versus Christopher Mount- 
joy made and signed by William Shakespeare May 11, 1612, being 
the earliest known signature of the poet. This has been framed for 
display in the reading room. From Messrs. E- G. Norman and A. 
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S. Houghton, their work on Massachusetts Trial Evidence, a work 
of which we are proud, and which does much credit to them. 

We have the pleasure of recording the gift to this library on 
Saturday, September 30, of a portrait of Judge F. A. Gasldll. 
This was painted by Mr. Strain, of Boston, from his personal 
recollections of Judge Gaskill aided by photographs, and is accorded 
by all a high degree of praise both as a portrait and a work of art. 
The presentation was made by Hon. Herbert Parker, and the 
acceptance was by Hon. A. P. Rugg, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, on behalf of the Directors of the 
Worcester County Law Library Association. 

In closing this part of our report we again call the attention 
of members of the bar to this library as an institution deserving 
to be remembered in making wills. 

binding 

During this year we have started our own bindery by engaging 
an experienced sewing girl. She began work on June 26 and has 
so far sewed on bands 522 volumes, and on tapes 127 volumes. 
It may be explained that her work as sewing girl includes taking 
down of periodicals and books, and this means pulling the book or 
periodical to pieces, scientifically removing all staples or thread, 
cleaning glue off the back, carefully collating to be sure all of the 
text is there, and also all of the indexes, title-pages, additions and 
corrections. Further come the repairing of all torn places, cleaning 
and pressing if necessary, putting in all hinges and stubs and 
motmting plates. She also saws the book before sewing, and tips 
on end papers after sewing. These volumes are now ready for 
forwarding and finishing which we hope to do in the summer. 

The processes of binding are divided into three — sewing, 
forwarding, and finishing. Sewing is the basis, the foundation, and 
nothing else can take the place of good, honest, faithful work at 
this period of the binding of the book. More poor work, more 
dishonest work can be covered up here, than anywhere else. Not 
only that, but good work costs money and takes time, and it is 
here that the cheap or dishonest binder can and does scamp his 
work, to the detriment of the honest, faithftil binder. 
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We have completed vaselining the English individual reports, 
and this takes in all of the calf and sheep bound sets on the first 
floor of the stackroom, except a few of the newer volumes coming 
in as continuations, and a few of the older volumes from auction 
and second hand. 

That part of our thirteenth annual report dealing with the 
subject of leather preservation, was received with much interest 
by the library profession, and we had calls, either personally or 
by letter, from a number of important libraries including the follow- 
ing: Kaiserlich-Konigliche Bibliothek, Berlin, Bibliographisches 
Institut, Brussels, Harvard University Law Library, Cambridge, 
Yale University Law Library, New Haven, Conn., University of 
Chicago Law Library, Chicago, 111., Columbia University, New 
York, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Simmons Library School, Boston, New York Bar Associa- 
tion, New York, New York Public Library, New York State 
Library, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. As was to be 
expected, variations, and in some cases improvements on our 
methods have been reported, all of which have been noted and 
gratefully received. But this principle holds good, that into these 
leather bindings must be incorporated some neutral fatty substance 
to feed the leather and prolong its life as far as possible. 

Animal fats become rancid, vegetable fats have a tendency 
to gum, and this mineral fat, if it can be so called, known as lucelline, 
so far seems to be the best agent to be employed. If applied early 
enough in the life of the leather, the good results will be more 
permanent, will even prolong the usefulness of the leather for years; 
if the leather is too far gone, it may last only for months instead 
of years. In no sense are we to be understood as claiming that 
this process insures leather against final decay, or restores life to it 
when it reaches the stage of disintegration or pulverization. The 
most it can do is to preserve the leather until the book can be 
rebound in some form of cloth, the only permanent binding material 
known. 

Returning now to the subject of binding, we have accumulated 
most of the materials and tools necessary for a small binding plant, 
and are still adding to it a little at a time. We buy leathers direct 
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of the importers, and cloths at the factory, thread, twine and tapes, 
side papers and boards, head bands, super cloth and such findings 
direct of the binding supply house. White end papers, lining 
paper and backing paper we buy here in Worcester of the whole- 
sale paper dealers, in quantities. We have standardized as far as 
possible in materials and sizes. Our list of materials is reduced to 
six, as shown on our new binding slip, a copy of which we shall be 
glad to send to any one interested. The color scheme will be largely 
light and dark brown buckram and cloth, with a few variations in 
case of monographs and text books. Our session laws and reports 
will bind in two sizes, 9 and 10 inches high, and we shall standardize 
our pamphlets to these sizes wherever possible. We shall have 
most of otu* boards cut 9 and 10 inches high at the binding supply 
house, direct from the bundle and so facilitate work in pur binding 
room. 

So far we are much pleased with doing the work under otu* 
own roof. Our sets of state reports and session laws are too valuable 
to go outside this fireproof building. Not alone is the money loss 
to be considered, for this library is worth from $100,000 to $150,000, 
but also the loss to the bench and bar. Any such disaster would 
seriously cripple the work of the coiuls of this county, as it would 
take not only money, but months of time to replace even the most 
used of our state reports. 

The books now are acce^ible while in the process of binding, 
and we have put back on the shelves all the sewn books, and are 
using them just as though they were forwarded and finished volumes, 
except of course, we do not circulate them in this condition. 

As an appendix, we submit some notes on a small binding plant, 
and materials necessary for binding in the building. 

Rooms, Fittings and Furniture * 

The County Commissioners have supplied our temporal needs 
as in years past with space, heat, light and water. During the 
summer the electric supply was changed from direct current made 
by our own dynamo, to alternating current furnished by the Wor- 
cester Electric Light Company. This resulted in the disuse of our 
lift from July 1 to December 9. The Sprague motor direct current 
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had to be supplemented by one using both direct and alternating 
cturent. The County Commissioners placed an order with Coghlin 
Electric Company, and under Mr. Kinney's direction, a special 
type machine was built for us by Robbins, Meyer & Co., of Spring- 
field, Ohio. It is known as a Repulsion Induction motor, Type R I, 
Form G, H. P. I., Full Speed Ix)ad 1720, 1 Phase, 10>^ Amperes, 
Volts 110-220, made by General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., immovably coupled to a Standard Dynamo, W. D., Volts 
110, Amperes 9K» Kilowat 11, Speed 1720, made by Robbins, 
Springfield, Ohio, on one base. The result is a compact and power- 
ful piece of mechanism, occupying a floor space of 40 inches by 20 
inches, and a height of 18 inches, and is capable of lifting a load of 
one ton. It has been placed on the floor under the stairs leading 
to the second floor stack, and wired up to the junction box and to 
the old lift. The pipes and condulets have been painted with the 
standard enamel paint, same color as steel stacks in the same 
room. With a different carriage and case, it would be possible to 
transfer a truck of books and attendant, direct from one floor to 
another as easily and safely as we now transfer from 50 to 100 
volumes alone. 

The frontispiece of this report is an accurate and faithful 
process print of a photograph of our own copy of the cast of Michael 
Angelo's Moses. The original is in the Church of S. Pietro in Vin- 
coli, Rome, Italy. 

Management and Staff. 

Otu: staff remains as before, and we record the labors of Miss 
Kirschner in keeping up the various records and waiting upon the 
readers. 

Again I thank you, gentlemen, for your cordial support, your 
personal interest in the library, and your time and attention so 
freely given. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

G. E. WIRE, 

Deputy Librarian. 
March 8, 1912. 



A Small Binding Plant in the Building. 

The first thing to be considered is the room, which should be 
in some of the more remote portions of the library if possible, so 
that the necessary noise of sawing backs, beating down sheets, 
and rounding backs, will not disturb the readers. It may be in 
the attic, or basement, or any other floor where materials and books 
can be transported, and where gas, light, heat, and water, can be 
provided. A light, sunny basement room is really the ideal place, 
near the unpacking room and book lift. A room about 15 feet 
square, is the smallest that can be profitably used, and it may better 
be 20 feet long, and 10 or 12 feet deep, the length running by 3 or 
4 good sized windows. 

At the back of the room should be shelves, and if there be room 
a table or two. Along under the windows is the place for the binder's 
bench, which should be at least 36 inches wide, and from 34 to 36 
inches high. The ordinary binder's bench is built of 1 inch stock, 
and supported by 2 x 2 stock, as it carries no weight except hand 
tools, and books in the process. But with us bench machinery is 
the rule, so we build the bench with heavier supports, especially 
between the windows where the presses may be located. Inch 
and a half stuff for top, and 2 x 4 for supports, will be ample. The 
bench should be well braced, especially so where the machinery is 
placed, and this portion may be built solid with lockers in it. Suit- 
able provision should be made for gas or electric lighting over the 
bench, and also for fireproofing around the glue pot, and gilding 
stove. The floor should be solid and capable of being washed and 
kept clean. If a basement floor of concrete, two good coats of boiled 
oil, with plenty of drier, will help about any dampness, and also 
make a much cleaner surface for mopping. 

The bench, shelving, table, and lodcers for materials and clothes 
may all be built in the building and largely of second-hand material, 
old wooden shelving being good stock for most of this work. Many 
libraries, and in fact most libraries, of the size and type requiring 
such a plant as we are describing, have as a janitor a man capable 
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of building the bench, table, and lockers. So there will not be any 
expense for building, and only some of the heavier stock, nails, 
etc., to be purchased. Any second-hand shelves discarded from 
rest of the library will do for shelving. If any new shelving should 
be needed it may be built most economically, on the plan described 
in our Eleventh Annual Report pp. 15, 16 and 18. The lockers 
tmder bench and at back of room are for leathers, cloths, thread, 
twine, paper, etc. Some of them should be deep enough to keep 
sheets of lining and end paper, and whole skins flat instead of rolled 
up as is often the case. Lockers are a necessity on account of the 
dust arising from sawing the backs. Also some lockers shotild be 
provided for the outer dothing of the employees. We now consider 
the machinery, next hand tools, and last materials, or stock. The 
prices given are those of the dealers, in some cases first hand and 
in some second hand, but are fair market prices in the vicinity of 
Boston, Mass., at date of writing this report. 

The main pieces of iron machinery are a bench press, a bench 
cutter, and a bench backing machine. A press 19 x 11>^ inches 
inside measurements, and opening 11>^ inches high answers our 
purposes. This press takes up a space of 24 x 15 inches on the 
bench. Where floor space will permit a standing or floor press may 
be used, and they come- proportionately cheaper, one 20 x 28 and 
opening 35 inches is priced at $55.00. But it must be kept in mind 
that this latter works with a capstan bar, and it takes space to work 
those bars. The bench press works by means of a wheel on top of 
the press, and so takes up no extra room. An extra large and stout 
wheel letter press will do, but of course the opening is not so high, 
and will not take in so many volumes at a time. A good hand press 
should be in any library where repairing is done, and is useful in 
many other libraries. These are not common on the second-hand 
market however. 

Coming now to the next on the list, the bench cutting machines, 
we find a variety in makes, styles and prices. These are in use by 
job printers and as there are more job printers than there are job 
binders, there is more demand and consequently more of a supply 
of cutters, than of presses. So far, we have notes of these different 
makes, and fortunately prices, on all but one. These machines 
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are of course made in different sizes with corresponding prices, 
and as may be seen even in same size considerable latitude in prices. 
16'' Advance $50.00. 16'' Challenge $50.00 16" Golding $40.00, 
14" Jacques $45.00, 20" National $70.00, 19" Oswego $75.00, 
14" Paragon $45.00, 16" Reliance $55.00. The Whiting is the only 
one we have no price upon. These are prices for new machines, 
and there will be from 20% to 40% reduction, on second-hand ma- 
chines, if a suitable one can be found. Our cutter is a 19 inch 
machine and so thoroughly second-hand as to have lost all name 
of maker, and only bears the name of the second-hand dealer. These 
machines work by means of a lever which comes down across the 
face of the machine. Some of these levers work from Ij&ft to right, 
and others from right to left. This must be taken into consideration 
if one is straightened for room and the machine has to be placed 
in a comer, or set against a wall. 

The third piece of machinery needed is a bench backing ma- 
chine. We could find none on the market, and the price of a second- 
hand floor machine, such as a job binder regularly uses, $90.00 
was prohibitive. Consequently we had ours built to order, and it 
has proved eminently satisfactory. 

The wooden appliances are a sewing frame or sewing bench, 
a laying or gilding press, cutting board, press boards and sawing 
boards. 

A sewing frame will cost second-hand, at least $5.00, a laying 
press second-hand, $10.00, a cutting board 6 feet long and 2)4 feet 
wide made to order, $3.50, press boards, new, $6.00 a dozen, brass 
bound $9.00 a dozen, some ^" boards for gauging sawcuts will cost 
$2.50 a dozen. 

Then as hand tools, a pallet $4.00, two rolls one thick and thin, 
and one fancy roll are $7.00 a piece, two fillets, one two line thick 
and thin, and one thin line $2.50 each. This line of fillets and rolls 
will carry all the ordinary work. If it is desired to exactly match 
a number of bindings, such as will be f otmd in a collection of serials, 
a large number becomes necessary, but it is better to unite on two 
rolls, and two fillets and not attempt to keep all the sets up as 
originally botmd. Some binders purposely use a variety of rolls, 
and fillets, and have them cut to order, so as to insure the work 
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coming back to them, for sake of, and by reason of, the desire of 
tuiiformity. This is one of a number of trade secrets to be dis- 
covered in starting your own bindery. The same rule applies to 
type. The most expensive item will be that of type, if one tries to 
match up exactly all the serials and continuations. But they may 
be reduced to a few fonts by the process of standardizing. Brass 
type costs on an average $10.00 a font of from 150 to 175 pieces, 
such as a well equipped bindery will need. The number of pieces 
in a font varies from 100 to 250, but for our purpose a font the size 
given above will be ample. Two fonts will do very well, the sales- 
man to the contrary notwithstanding. Lead type will cost about 
$2.50 a font and these are used for leather work. So that if one has 
a number of continuations, to be kept in leather backs bearing 
different types, it will not be so expensive to stock the lead type 
necessary. This rule applies equally to any case where a half 
leather back is used, fiction, juvenile, or in some cases, public 
documents. One can get along with two fonts of lead type, but it 
is better to keep from four to six fonts on hand, as the various 
continuations will need more variety of letters, thick and thin, 
condensed and open, with the necessary numbers, spaces and quads. 

The hard surface of the book cloths wears out lead t3rpe, so 
the rule is to use brass type for cloth and lead type for leather 
work. Lead type when broken or melted can be sold for old metal 
or exchanged toward new type. 

A glue kettle, capacity of one quart and costing $1.00 will 
answer, and a gas stove for heating type should cost $1.00. Piping 
both these and surrounding them by zinc or asbestos, will vary 
locally as to cost, but may be set down as $2.50. These should be 
placed near each other, or on the same portion of the bench if 
strict economy in piping is necessary. They may be placed between 
windows, keeping the tjrpe stove at right hand of the work space. 
If separated each should be placed at right hand of work space. 
Where gas cannot be used, an oil stove at $1.50 will be ample for 
heating the glue pot, which in that case may be a cheap enamel 
double boiler of one quart capacity, costing not over 50 cents. 
The same stove may be used for heating t3rpe, a wire or iron frame 
work for supporting the pallet being necessary for which we may 
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allow 50 cents more. Electricity is of course the refinement of 
luxury for heating both glue pot and type, but it is expensive to 
run, and also the stoves btun out quickly. The amount of heat 
does not count so much, it is the duration of time the current is 
on, which does the damage to the electric stove. 

Then there are also a beating iron one inch thick and twelve 
inches square costing a dollar, and a beating or forwarding hammer 
costing another dollar. 

The regular hacksaw is generally from 10 to 12 inches in the 
blade, but for ordinary books a cabinet makers saw with an eight 
inch blade will answer the purpose, will cost 75 cents and be much 
lighter to handle. When dull it should be sharpened and set wide. 

For skiving leather a marble slab is necessary. We bought a 
marble bread board for $1.50 which, though somewhat thinner than 
the slabs generally used, answers all purposes. Two skiving knives 
at 50 cents apiece should be ample. One form is known as French 
and the other as German paring or skiving knife. The job bindery 
has a guillotine for cutting up sheets of binder's board, but as we 
have adopted the plan of buying the boards cut to sizes of 9 and 10 
inches, we shall not need such a machine. We do have what is 
known in the hardware trade, as bent trimming shears, and these 
cost us $1.25. They are much like a pair of tailor's shears and will 
cut any ordinary board with ease. After the size is reduced to 19 
inches we can put the board in our regular bench cutter. For 
use in cutting doth and leather we need an iron straightedge an 
inch wide and 60 inches long, and this costs us $2.00. A gold cushion 
costs $3.00, a gold knife costs $1.00 and a type cabinet holding 4 
to 6 fonts of type costs $4.00 

The forwarder and finisher usually has his own hand tools 
including such as backing hammer and even pallets, and gold knife. 
There are a number of smaller articles which must be furnished for 
the sewing girl. Brushes, one glue and one paste, from 25 to 50 
cents each; bone folder 10 cents; kitchen knives, one 5 and one 10 
cents, two pairs pliers, one side cutting and one end cutting, for 
use in removing staples, each 25 cents; needles, binder's, which are 
small sized harness needles and pointed, say 25 cents; ruler 10 cents, 
sand stone 10 cents, scissors, from 25 to 50 cents, a small stout 
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screw driver, filed down for use in removing wire staples, 10 cents. 
This finishes the first two classes, and the last dass — ^that of ma- 
terials and stock, is the most elastic. 

Here is where the standardizing comes in. One large library 
had to keep thousands of dollars worth of leather in stock to match 
sets, where by a little forethought in the ordering, the kinds, quali- 
ties and colors, could have been much fewer, with a big reduction 
in cost of stock. That was before the day of the present buckrams, 
and book cloths, which will save us more and more of the binding 
cost. This is so much of a question for each library, that we can 
attempt no adequate list of materials, or give a scale of prices. 
The most that can be done is to give a list of those in use in this 
library, leaving each librarian to check up, add or subtract as his 
library needs or does not need. Covering materials: Haussman 
Morocco, India Goat, Niger Goat, India Sheep, plain and colored, 
Holliston Buckrams, in half a dozen different shades, Holliston 
doth, B 13. Then come super doth for backs, plain cotton (bleached 
sheeting) for motmting and hinging, head band doth, German 
webbing .75 cm. wide for bands, Hayes Irish linen thread No. 20 
and No. 30 and 3 and 4 strand linen twine for bands. Backing, 
end, lining and tissue papers, millboard, glue, fishglue and flexible, 
paste, gold, ink, oxalic add, egg albumen, chalk, finishing powder, 
and benzine. 

The cost figures up thus: 

Bench Press $30.00 

Bench Cutter 60.00 

Bench Backer 50.00 

Sewing Frame 5.00 

Laying Press 10.00 

Cutting Board 3.50 

Press Boards (per dozen) 6.00 

Saw Cut Boards (per dozen) 2.50 

PaUet 4.00 

RoUs 14.00 

Fillets 5.00 

TwoTFonts Brass Type 20.00 
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Four Fonts Lead Type 10.00 

Glue Kettle 1.00 

Gas Stove 1.00 

Gas Piping 2.00 

Beating Iron 1.00 

Beating Hammer 1.00 

Backsaw .75 

Marble Slab 1.50 

Skiving Knives 1.00 

Shears 1.25 

Straightedge 2.00 

Gold Cushion 3.00 

Gold Knife 1.00 

Type Cabinet 4.00 

Brushes 1.00 

Bone Folder .10 

Knives .15 

Pliers .50 

Needles .25 

Ruler .10 

Sandstone .10 

Scissors .50 

Screw Driver .10 

Total $233.30 

In concluding this brief statement we may add that this list 
has been compiled first hand from our purchases, from catalogues, 
and from our consulting binder, Mr. J. B. Townley. We do not 
guarantee articles or prices to obtain or extend to any or all parts 
of the country. For the benefit of those who wish a bibliography, 
we give a few references, compiled after this article was written, 
and largely from English sources. Our English brethren have 
written extensively on this subject of binding, and of course have 
treated it from their point of view. Some of their plant is entirely 
unknown to us, for instance the plough for cutting the edges of 
books. We use a hand or power cutter for this work. 
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The list is as follows: 

Cannon. Bibliography of Library Economy, L. 1910. p. 387. 

Coutts and Stephen. Manual of Library Bookbinding, L. 1912 
pp. 117-120. 

Crane. Bookbinding for Amateurs. L. n.d. pp. 8-24. 

Dana. Notes on Bookbinding for Libraries. I. ed. Chicago 
1906. pp. 105-107. 

Hulme et al. Leathers for Libraries. L. 1905. pp. 51-52. 

Library Economics. L. 1907. pp. 47-49. 

Virginia State Librarian's 3rd Annual Report 1905-1906 p. 16. 

The most elaborate library binding plants in this country 
are those of the Library of Congress and the New York Public 
Library. Smaller plants than these, but much larger than the one 
we have described, are those of the Cleveland Public Library, 
Carnegie Pittsburgh Library, New York State Library, and Library 
of the University of Michigan. 

Our former neighbor the American Antiquarian Society has 
established a plant somewhat larger than the one we have described. 
But the location and tabulation of smaller ones such as we have 
are not so well known to us and we shall be pleased to receive 
information along this line, or any additional suggestions for such 
a plant as we have described. 

G. E. WIRE, Deputy Librarian, 

Worcester County Law Library, 

Worcester, Mass. 
March 8, 1912 
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W. E. Sibley, Esq., Hon. A. P. Rugg and Col. T. S. Johnson, 

Directors of the Worcester County Law Library. 

Gbntlbhbn — 
The report for the past year is as follows: 



Attendance and use. 



MONTH 

March 
April . 
May . 
June . 
July . . 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December 
January . 
February . 



READERS 

328 
291 
295 
229 
226 
237 
260 
262 
259 
313 
306 
277 



Total, 3,283 



BOOKS 

2,875 
2,197 
2,630 
2,054 
2,445 
1,802 
2,142 
2,302 
2,284 
2,065 
2,006 
2,348 

27,150 



Our record month for the year was March, with 328 readers 
and 2875 books. Our record days were March 19, with 23 readers, 
and May 22, with 317 volumes used. The figures for the entire 
year compared with those for 1911-12 show a decrease in both books 
and readers. This is one of the variations to be expected. 



The figtires for the last five years are as follows. 

YEAR READERS BOOKS 

1909 3,428 24,755 

1910 3,258 24,464 

1911 3,312 24,901 

1912 3,526 28,667 

1913 3,283 27,150 

Similar tables will be found in our 5th and 10th Annual Re- 
ports. These figures show constant increase on the whole, subject 
of course to the usual fluctuations and variations as before noticed 
in these reports. Our problems are the same as in years past, only 
being accentuated by the normal growth in both books and readers. 
These all mean more working force, and this has been increased 
during this past year. It may be well to state again that this 
library is only one of those in the twelve counties of this common- 
wealth, established by law, maintained by public funds in this 
state of Massachusetts, for the use of its courts, lawyers and citi- 
zens, entirely free to anyone who can make use of the books therein 
contained. In our 10th Annual Report we gave a r6sum£ of the 
establishment, growth and condition of these county law libraries. 
In order to state more fully the legislation under which we operate, 
we here give in full Revised Laws of Massachusetts, 1902, Chapter 
38, Sections 1-5. 

General Provision 

Sec. 1. Library corporations and associations which have been 
legally established shall continue to have all the powers and privi- 
leges, and be subject to all the duties and restrictions attaching 
thereto. 

Ldw Libraries 

Sec. 2. Attorneys-at-law who have been admitted to prac- 
tice in the courts of the commonwealth and who are resident in a 
county for which there is no law library association may organize 
as a corporation, tmder the provisions of chapter one hundred and 



twenty-five, by the name of the Law Library Association for such 
county, and may adopt by-laws which shall be subject to the 
approval of the Superior Court. 

Sec. 3. The inhabitants of the county shall have access to 
the library and may use the books therein, subject to the provisions 
of the by-laws. 

Sbc. 4. County treasurers shall annually pay to the law 
library associations in their respective counties all sums which are 
paid into the county treasiu'ies during the year by the clerks of the 
courts, to an amount not exceeding two thousand dollars in any 
one year. They may also pay to said associations such further sums 
as the county commissioners may consider are necessary and 
proper. All sums which are so paid shall be applied to maintain 
and enlarge such libraries for the use of the courts and of citizens. 
The treasurer of the law library association, before receiving any 
money from the county treasurer, shall give bond, with stu-eties to 
the satisfaction of the commissioners, for the faithful application 
of such money, and that he will make a return annually to them, 
under oath, of the manner in which it has been expended. 

Skc. 5. Bach law library association shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the sergeant-at-arms, immediately after their publica- 
tion, one copy of the legislative documents of the senate and 
house, the journal of the senate and the journal of the house. 

Acting under these provisions, and in lieu of the naturaliza- 
tion fees, which have been taken by the United States, the county 
commissioners several years ago granted us "such other sums," 
and in January of 1912 gave us a much needed increase in our sti- 
pend, thus enabling us to do more and better work, to bind more 
books, to fill up our remaining sets, and lastly, to buy more current 
books. This library is located in the third largest city in New 
England, the largest manufactimng city of the United States, 
wholly dependent on land transportation, a city which now num- 
bers 150,000 people. Legal business increases cbmmensurately with 
mercantile business, and this library must keep well in advance of 
both, for it is the business of a law library to have the books before 
they are called for and not have to order them and keep the readers 
waiting. In our 6th Annual Report we reprinted Rules, dated 



March, 1832, of a former library association 10 years older than 
this present organization. This library is really 81 years old, there- 
fore, though only 71 years under the present name. The records 
of the clerk of the association go back to 1842 in an unbroken series 
of annual meetings. 

This library was represented at the annual session of the 
American Association of Law Libraries in Ottawa, Canada, June, 
1912, where I had the honor of reading a paper on some present- 
day needs of law libraries. We have also attained the distinction 
of being selected "as one of the best examples of law institutions 
run on up-to-date methods," and Columbia University Library of 
New York City has asked the privilege of sending one of their 
assistants for a month as an observation student. We of course 
were glad to make such an arrangement, and Miss M. O. Cox of 
their staff spent the month of January stud3ring our methods of 
bu3dng, binding, cataloguing and classif3dng law books. The 
library was visited on October 19, 1912, by the director and Library 
School pupils of Simmons College, Boston, Mass., for their annual 
field day of library study. Our thanks are again due the Social 
Law Library, Boston, Mass., for the loan of books needed by our 
readers. 

We tender our thanks to the Bar of Worcester County for 
their continued appreciation and increased patronage of this 
library, and we again remind them of its being a legitimate object 
of bequests, either in their own wills or those of their clients. 

Additiofts 

The number of volumes in this library at the close of business, 
Feb. 28, 1913, was 30,622. The increase during the past year was 
1035. Of these, 781 volumes, or 75 per cent., were new books, accord- 
ing to law library usage, having been published within the past 
five years, most of them appearing in 1912. By far the most of 
these come in automatically, on our annual orders sent out to our 
agents, on or about October 25 of each year. These agents now 
number seven, and their names and addresses are as follows: Cars- 
well Company, 19 Duncan Street, Toronto, Canada; Mr. T. L. 
Cole, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C; Little, Brown & 



Company, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; Mutual Subscription 
Agency, 918 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Penn.; Frank 
Shepard Company, 190-194 West Broadway, New York, N. Y-,* 
G. E. Stechert & Company, 129-133 West 20th Street, New York, 
N. Y.; West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. These orders 
are sent out at this time in the year so as to ensure continuance of 
all the live sets in the United States, Canada and Great Britain and 
Ireland. Separate lists copied in the letter books are sent to each 
agent, so he has definite information of just what this library 
desires for the next current year or volume, as the case may be. 

The records show that this library now receives regularly 343 
continuations and different publications, appearing all the way 
from a daily newspaper to a Newfoundland report once in five 
years. In 1912 this library received 244 volumes of current United 
States, State, Territorial, Canadian, Bnglish, Irish and Scotch 
reports and cases alone. To properly register, stamp, cut and pre- 
pare for reading, place in the periodical box, sort into volumes and 
make up for binding, carefully noting title-pages and contents have 
been secured and placed in proper position for sewing, all volumes 
of periodicals and also cases and reports appearing in parts, takes 
at least 25 per cent, of the time of one assistant. By the arrange- 
ment of our periodical register each deficiency is at once noted, and 
the missing part or volume is called to the notice of the agent, as is 
also every missing title page and index. 

Early in this last year the American State Reports Series 
died with volume 140; this marked the passing of another set of 
duplications of State Reports, only possible in the older days of 
fewer law libraries and facilities for consulting them. Moving this 
set upstairs freed one half of a long stack of thirty-five shelves, and 
so, beginning with the reporter system, the entire set of state re- 
ports, session laws and compilations and digests have been shifted, 
allowing growth for five years. This gave room to shift the text- 
books and short runs of cases so that more space could be given them 
and the result has been the rearrangement of the entire lower floor 
of the stack. This work has been done by degrees throughout 
the year. The West Publishing Company, by the completion 
of its Table of Cases, has finished the Decennial Digest, and in ful- 
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fillment of our contract we have forwarded them 18 volumes of 
the Annual Digest 1897-1906B to be credited us on the Decennial 
Digest. 

The following have been added to the periodical list: Cali- 
fornia Law Review and Michigan Law Review. Our list of law 
school periodicals, geographically arranged, now reads as follows: 
Harvard Law Review, Columbia Law Review, University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review, Michigan Law Review, Illinois Law 
Review, California Law Review. This forms a chain across our 
continent, and in these law school periodicals are constantly appear- 
ing the best essays and papers to be found in that line of legal lit- 
erature. Of the old line of legal periodicals only two are left to us» 
one bi-monthly and one weekly, and both published in St. Louis, the 
American Law Review and Central Law Journal. We have added 
the following reports to our list: Alabama Appellate Court Reports, 
Hawaii District Court Reports and New York Public Service Com- 
mission Reports; also Shepard's Citations for Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. The following series have also been added to the list : Famous 
English Trials, published by William Hodge & Co., Edinburgh; 
Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, published by Oxford 
University; University of Pennsylvania Law School Series, pub- 
lished by Boston Book Company; Yorke Prize Essays, published 
by University of Cambridge. Of late text-books we have received 
72 volumes on the following subjects: Assignments, Bankruptcy, 
Biography, Church Law, Collateral Securities, Combinations in 
Restraint of Trade, Commercial Law, Commons, Conveyancing, 
Cop3rright, Corporations, Damages, Domicile, Equity, Evidence, 
Executors, Exclusion and Expulsion Laws, Express Trusts, Facts, 
Federal Practice, History of Law, Inheritance Tax Law, Interna- 
tional Law, Interstate Commerce, Legal Philosophy, Marriage and 
Divorce, Monopolies, Naturalization, Officers, Oratory, Patents, 
Pawnbroking, Personal Injuries, Personal Property, Pledges, 
Prescription, Pure Food Law, Race Distinction, Real Property, 
Taxation, Testamentary Forms, Tithes, Treaty Power, Trials, 
Trust Estates, Stock Exchange, Valuation Public Utilities, Work- 
men's Compensation Laws. Owing to liberal discount this library 
can now secure one fifth more text-books for the same money than 
it formerly was able to buy. 
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The tendency to the extremes in the line of text-books, either 
1 volume, or 3 or more volume form, is to be noted. Comparatively 
few now appear in 2 volumes. More and more are they becoming 
encyclopaedic and appearing in 3 volumes or more. During the 
last few years the following have appeared in late editions: Bailey, 
Personal Injuries, 2 ed., 3 volumes; Cook, Corporations, 6 ed., 4 
volumes; Devlin, Deeds, 3 ed., 3 volumes; Dillon, Mtmicipal Cor- 
porations, 5 ed., 5 volumes; Elliott Railroads, 2 ed., 5 volumes; 
Pomeroy, Equity Jurisprudence, 3 ed., 6 volumes; Sedgwick, Dam- 
ages, 9 ed., 4 volumes; Thompson, Corporations, 2 ed., 7 volumes; 
Thompson, Negligence, 2 ed., 7 volumes; Thompson, Trials, 2 ed., 
4 volumes. In listing these subjects as works we do not ordinarily 
give the number of volumes, but their size and scope undoubtedly 
have something to do with the lessened number of works on special 
phases of the law. Thompson, on Trials, 2 ed., 4 volumes, devotes 
one entire volume to Instructions, and one volume, the 4th, to the 
Index and Table of Cases. In this case the work could have been 
produced in three volumes, and by judicious use of thin paper and 
some rearrangement of type could have been put in two volumes, 
leaving out the portion on Instructions, which has been treated as 
a separate subject by several authors. 

The first book to be published on thinner paper was Wigmore, 
Pocket Code of Evidence, pubUshed by Little, Brown & Co. in 1910. 
Now there are half a dozen text-books on the market printed on 
thin paper and made for pocket, grip or hand use, not shelf use, for 
they are issued in limp covers of cow skin, advertised as morocco. 
The idea is correct, and we should welcome more text-books printed 
on thinner paper. In fact, all of them should use a better paper, 
condense their type, sew them all along on tapes and cover with 
buckram. As an experiment, we secured a copy of the thin paper 
edition of Abbott, Proof of the Facts, 3 ed., in sheets, and have 
sewed it all along on tapes and laced these into boards, covered it 
with Holliston buckram and put it on our shelves. Perhaps this 
may be the first symptom of reUef for our overcrowded shelves of 
State Reports. New York now offers a choice of a thin paper, 
official edition of their reports; this offer was made, Nov. 20, 1912. 
There is no doubt about the using of such paper for law reports, it 
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can be produced at a reasonable figure, and of sufficient opacity to 
prevent double-reading and also not to crush, crumple or wrinkle 
with using, and of sufficient body to stand upright when suitably 
bound and cased. The type size could be reduced a point or so, 
especially if a Gothic face were used, with added legibility and a 
decided decrease of eye strain. Furthermore, two volumes could be 
condensed into one in many cases. The four volumes of reports of 
the October Term of the United States Supreme Court are issued in 
one volume of the Reporter Series in double columns, on thin, dear 
paper, and in good type. The two extremes of type page of State 
Reports are seen in Tennessee and in Louisiana. The former uses 
a large type, the type page is 3%" x 6'', and the average number 
of words thereon is 287. Louisiana is printed by the West Pub- 
lishing Company on the same form as the Federal Reporter, two 
columns and a type page 5" x 6J^", which contains 690 words. 
Referring to oiw 5th Annual Report, page 11, we take pride in 
calling attention to the fact that, while other states are increasing 
their number of state reports per annum, Massachusetts, in spite 
of an increasing docket and cases of great length and much public 
interest, still keeps its annual output down to four volumes, an 
average of 2500 pages of decided cases. In thus doing, the old 
Bay State sets an example of self-restraint and self-constraint on 
the part of our Supreme Judiciary which is tmparalleled and 
worthy of imitation in many other states. 

The purchases second-hand and at auction have been compar- 
atively few this past year, more money has been spent on text-books 
and on binding. From the Boston Book Co. we secured a copy in 
fine condition of the 1704 compilation of laws relating to Virginia, 
Maryland, New York and New Bngland and the Carolinas. Also 
a complete set in ten volumes of Rhode Island Colonial Laws, 
1636-1792; Providence, 1856-1865. This was edited by Hon. J. R. 
Bartlett, and published by the state, so that the work is official, and 
adds one more to our reprints of Colonial Laws of the thirteen 
original states, leaving only Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and North CaroUna without any official reprints 
of their Colonial session laws. From the Bumham Antique Book- 
store, Boston, Mass., a set of the hearings before the Metropolitan 
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Water Board in the case of the towns of Clinton, Sterling and 
Holden, Boston, 1902, relative to their claims for damages. From 
Banks Company, New York, Copies of Paterson's New Jersey 
Laws, 1800; Bloomfield's New Jersey Laws, 1811; and Kilty's 
Maryland Laws, volumes 3-7. We have also filled our set of British 
Columbia Reports by buying volumes 1-11 of Carswell & Co., 
Toronto. From the New Hampshire State Library, direct, at mere 
cost of production, this library secured their official reprint of Com- 
pilations of 1699 and 1761. With the reprints and originals already 
in the library, this and the original of 1771, purchased a few weeks 
earlier, completes the set from 1699 to 1901, the date of the last 
compilation. 

As to auction sales, the latter part of last auction season gave 
this library a chance to acquire a few bargains. The Libbie sale of 
March 12 yielded us a copy of New Hampshire Acts and Laws of 
1771 complete, in good shape and having both the Cutts and Went- 
worth Commissions. The Libbie sale of May 21 afforded a copy of 
Massachusetts Laws, 1726, at a low price, also a copy of Bradford, 
History of Plimoth Plantation. At the Libbie sale of June 21 last 
of the season, this library sectu'ed sets of Winsor's Memorial History 
of Boston, 4 volumes, and of Bryant and Gay's History of the 
United States, 4 volumes. At the Merwin-Cla)rton sale of June 
25 we secured New York Laws, 1777-1792, 3 volumes, and also New 
York Laws, 1783-1804, 3 volumes. The average cost of old session 
laws is $1.25 per volume, of new session laws, $2.50 per volume; for 
old compilations, $2.50 per volume, and of new compilations, $4.00 
per volume. A curious commentary on the subject of state reports 
comes from the securing of copies of Richardson's South Carolina 
Equity Reports, volumes 13 and 14, which we obtained at a very 
reasonable figure from the Library of Congress. These were evi- 
dently lacking when the set was bought, somewhere in the eighties, 
by the library and are somewhat scarce, but not so scarce as to 
warrant our paying $10.00 a volume for them, which is the price 
asked by the second-hand dealers. The Libbie sale of February 26 
afforded us volumes 10 and 11 of South Carolina Statutes at Large. 

Passing now to the subject of gifts, we again thank our friends 
in the various departments at Washington, D. C, at Boston and 
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other state capitols for their courteous remembrance of us and their 
contmuing our names on their mailing lists. Each gift is acknowl- 
edged by a personal letter on its arrival, if possible, if not, as soon 
as can be written; but always a personal acknowledgment, and that 
in the form of note or letter. The number of gifts received during 
this year is 152 volumes. Our Senator, Hon. H. C. Lodge, has sent 
us a full set in 12 volumes of North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbi- 
tration at the Hague. From our Representative, Hon. J. A. Thayer, 
we have received OfiScial Register of United States in 2 volumes. 
Report of Commissioner of Education for 1911 in 2 volumes. 
Report of the Immigration Commission in 2 volumes, and the daily 
edition of the Congressional Record. From the Hon. A. P. Rugg, a 
set in 4 volumes of Briefs and Papers in the case of Nashua River 
Paper Company vs. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, also case of 
Maiden, Medford and Melrose vs. Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, Briefs and Papers in 8 volumes; also the case of Town of 
Athol vs. Athol Water Company, 4 volumes of typewritten manu- 
script. From Hon. F. J. Donahue, secretary of the commonwealth, 
copies of Acts and Resolves of Massachusetts Bay, volume 18, and 
Massachusetts Special Laws, volume 21. From Doubleday, Page 
& Company, Van Antwerp, Stock Exchange from Within. From 
H. L. Parker, Memorial of his father, Henry Langdon Parker. 

"Binding 

Mr. H. F. Phillimore worked for us from July 10 to October 
19, 1912, when he went back to the American Antiquarian Society. 
During the past year otu* bindery tinned out 113 volumes in three- 
fourths leather and doth sides, either East India goat or sheep, 
at $1.15 a volume; 197 volumes in Holliston buckram, or cloth at 
$1.00 a volume. These had all been sewed before and were for- 
warded and finished in the summer and early fall. Each book is 
sewn all along with Hayes Irish linen thread on linen bands or 
German webbing, and these are laced into the boards; in thin books 
hand casing is employed. The book is suitably trimmed, not bled, 
is rounded, and backed with flexible glue made in our own shop, 
and the back strengthened with a strip of super. A strong paper 
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lining is used for the back» and all the forwarding processes are well 
and thoroughly done. The book is covered either with whole 
doth or buckram, or with paper or cloth sides and leather back and 
comers, as the case may be. Our binding plant remains about as 
outlined in last year's report, a few items more or less, but the 
average cost is about the same. We have standardized our boards 
into a few sizes, and use only three fonts of Gothic type from Han- 
sen's type fotmdry, condensed, lining and medium, in 2 points, 14 
and 18. The cloths used are HoUiston cloth and buckram, and the 
leathers are India goat and sheep, Niger goat and a small quantity 
of morocco. During this past year there have been 1488 volumes 
vaselined, and 393 volumes vaselined and varnished. It has been 
brought to my attention that I am indebted for the use of vaseline 
on leather books to Mr. William J. Nagel of 7 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass., who used it on some of his books almost ten years 
ago. I gladly make this correction and confession to Mr. Nagel and 
give him the credit due him for the idea and the start on which we 
have done so much work. 



Rooms p Fittings and Furniture 

The County Commissioners have furnished us with rooms, heat, 
light and water this past year. In the month of January of this year 
they have installed a radiator with 100 square feet of heating stu*- 
face in the vestibule of the reading room. This has been a powerful 
and welcome addition to the comfort of the reading room. We have 
bought a set of steel clothes lockers for the stack room, and also a 
dozen steel shelves for one of the reading room side cases, the latter 
made to our order, and allowing us to shelve entire the set of 
English reprint reports in one case, which we could not do using the 
thicker wooden shelves. The frontispiece of this report is an accu- 
rate though small cut of the portrait of Judge F. A. GaskiU, given 
to the Law Library in September, 1910. We here record our indebt- 
edness, for the use of the cut fotmd in otu- 11th and 1st illustrated 
report, to the Worcester Board of Trade, who coiuleously allowed 
us to use their plate. 
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Siamgement and Staff 

As before noted in this report, the increasing number of vol- 
umes and increasing number of readers rendered necessary a cor- 
responding increase in our staff. On August 5, Miss M. E. Becker, 
of Simmons College Library School, class of 1912, began work in 
this library. To her has been assigned the accessioning, cataloguing, 
classifying and shelf-listing. In addition to this she has finished 
accessioning the text-book collection, has compiled a shelf-list of 
state reports, and has revised both the official and public card cata- 
logues. Miss Kirschner, being relieved of this work, has had more 
time to devote to the care of the desk and to the readers, and has 
kept up her work of arranging the briefs and papers of the Supreme 
Judicial Court for binding. She is now compiling a check list of 
our session laws, and is also indexing on cards the cases in the 
Massachusetts Reports beginning with volume 191 to 212, inclu- 
sive, thus continuing the table of cases from Throop's fotulh vol- 
ume. During this year I have collated the reports of the New 
England States, some 613 volumes, for memorials of the bench and 
bar, and part of this list will be found as an appendix to this report. 
Occasion was taken to repair all torn leaves and to erase ink and 
pencil marks, in the process of collation. 

I again thank my staff for their faithfulness and diligence, and 
in closing this, my fifteenth annual report, tender to you collec- 
tively and individually my thanks for yotu* continued co-operation 
and interest, without which it would be impossible to carry on the 
work. 

G. E. WIRE, 

Deputy Librarian. 

Worcester, March 7, 1913. 



Foreword 



We have indexed all the memorials of these states as they 
appear in the reports. An attempt has been made to differentiate 
the judges of the courts by giving them the title "Honorable". The 
details of their appointment in some states are given in the Roman 
paging following the title page, so it became necessary to use this 
paging instead of Arabic in some cases. 

Considerable interesting matter, such as court rules, rules for 
admission to the bar, was also indexed and is on file in manuscript. 
We shall be glad to send it to any one especially interested in the 
legal history of these states. 

The few abbreviations used are as follows : 

app . — ^Appointed reapp. — Reappointed. 

d. — Died res. — Resigned. 

Mem. — Memorial. 

Maine v. 1-108 

Mass. V. 1-211 

New Hampshire v. 1-75 

Rhode Island v. 1-33 

Vt. N. Chipman, D. Chipman, 2v. 

Tyler, 2v., Brayton, Aiken, 2v., v. 1-84 

In Massachusetts the second edition star paging is so given. 
Connecticut memorials are so numerous that they had to be 
reserved for future printing on accotmt of limited space. 
Any additions or corrections will be gladly received. 

G. E. WIRE, 

Deputy Librarian. 
Worcester, March 7, 1913. 

Maine Memorials 

Appleton, Hon. J. app. Ch. J. 50: III, res. 75: III, Mem. 83: 587-608 
Baker, J. Mem. 79 : 609-611 

Barrows, Hon. W. G. app. 50: III, res. 76:111, Mem. 78:584-599 
Bird, Hon. G. E. app. 103: III, 103: 570 

Bradbury, B . Mem. 79 : 603-608 
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Cornish, Hon. L. C. app. 102: III, 102: 572 

Cutting, Hon. J. 

app. 36: III, res. 63: 595-599, 64: III, Mem. 65: 599-609 
Danforth, Hon. C. app. 50: III, Mem. 82: III, 582-593 

Davis, Hon. D. F. Mem. 90: 591-602 

Davis, Hon. J. W. Mem. 59: 593-605 

Davis, Hon. W. app. 39: III, res. 41: III, reapp. 43: III, res. 53, III 
Dickerson, Hon. J. G. app. 50: III, Mem. 68: III, 68: 595-604 

Bmery, Hon. L. A. 

app. 75: III, app. Ch. J. 101: 599, 102: III, res. 107: III, 566- 
568, 569 
Emery, Hon. N. res. 19: III 

Fogler, Hon. W. H. app. 91: II, Mem. 96: III, 577-594 

Foster, Hon. E., Jr. app. 75: III, res. 91: II 

Fox, Hon. E. app. and res. 50: III 

Goodenow, Hon. D. app. 39: III, res. 50: III, Mem. 50: 610-620 
Haley, Hon. G. F. app. 107: III, 107: 569 

Hanson, Hon. G. M. app. 107: III, 107: 570 

Haskell, Hon. T. H. app. 75:111, Mem. 94:111, 617, 95:590-606 
Hathaway, Hon. J. W. Mem. 48: 599-604 

Howard, Hon. J. res. 39: III, Mem. 67: 600-612 

Kent, Hon. E. res. 60: III, Mem. 66: 602-613 

King, Hon. A. W. app. 102: III, 102: 572 

Libbey, Hon. A. app. 64: III, res. 73: III, reapp. 74: III, Mem. 

86:111, 584-608 
Lindsey, S. D. Mem. 79: 600-603 

Ludden, M. T. Mem. 79 : 608-609 

May, Hon. S. app. 39: III, res. 49: III, Mem. 74: 601-606 

Mellen, Hon. P. Mem. 17: 467-476 

Parris, Hon. A. K. app. 5: III, res. 13: 459 

Peabody, Hon. H. C. app. 94: III, 617, Mem. 107: III, 549-565, 569 
Peters, Hon. J. A. 

app. 60: III, app. Ch. J. 75: III, res. 93: III, 604-606, Mem. 99: 

541-570 
Powers, Hon. P. A. app. 93: III, 606, res. 102: III, 572 

Preble, Hon. W. P. res. 5 : III 

Rice, Hon. E. D. res. 50: III 

Savage, Hon. A. R. app. 90: III, 604 
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Shepley, Hon. B. res. 39: III, Mem. 66: 593-601 

Spear, Hon. A. M. app. 96 : III, 594 

Strout, Hon. S. C. app. 86: III, res. 103: III, 570 

Symonds, Hon. J. W. app. 68: III, res. 75: III 

Tapley, Hon. R. P. app. 53 : III, res. 60 : III, Mem. 85 : 579-594 

Tenney, Hon. J. S. 

app. 19: III, app. Ch. J. 39: III, res. 50: III, Mem. 56: 583-600 
Virgin, Hon. W. W. 

app. 60: III, res. and reapp. 70: III, Mem. 85: III, 549-578 
Walton, Hon. C. W. 

app. 49:111, res. 90:111, 603-604, Mem. 94: 588-616 
Wells, Hon. S. res. 36: III 

Weston, Hon. N. res. 19: III, Mem. 33: 593-599 

Whitehouse, Hon. W. P. app. 82: III, app. Ch. J. 107: III, 570 
Whitman, Hon. E. app. Ch. J. 19: III 

Wiswell, Hon. A. P. 

app. 85: III, app. Ch. J. 93: III, 606, Mem. 101: 599, 600, 102: 

III, 539-571 
Woodard, Hon. C. F. 

app. 101: 599; Mem. 102: III, 572, 103: 559-569 

Massachusetts Memorials 

Allen, Hon. C. app. 132: 190, res. 172: 16 

Allen, Hon. W. app. 131 : 345, Mem. 154: 76, 607-616 

Ames, Hon. S. app. 101 : 36, res. 130: 242, Mem. 130: 599-603 

Barker, Hon. J. M. app. 154: 85, Mem. 189: 213, 605-610 

Bigelow, Hon. G. T. 

app. 60:472, app. Ch. J. 81:479, res. 98:408, 600-601, Mem. 

124:598-602 
Braley, Hon. A. K. app. 182: 350 

Chapman, Hon. R. A. 

app. 82:86, app. Ch. J. 99:100, Mem. 112:205, 558-564 
Colbum, Hon. W. app. 133: 503, Mem. 140: 127, 604-608 

Colt, Hon. J. D. 

app. 92: 570, res. 94: 438, app. 99: 100, Mem. 131: 345,595-605 
Cushing, Hon. C. app. 63: 470, res. 65: 147 

DeCourcy, Hon. C. A. app. 210: 32 
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Devens, Hon. C. 

app. 113:1, res. 122:333» app. 131:217, Mem. 152:568, 601- 

609 
Dewey, Hon. C. A. app. 36: 1, Mem. 94: 438, 617-626 

Dewey, Hon. D. Mem. 12: *318, 579-584 

Endicott, Hon. W. C. 

app. 112: 1, res. 133: 496, Mem. 177: 607-614 
Field, Hon. W. A. 

app. 130: 368, app. Ch. J. 152: 184, Mem. 174: 181, 591-602 
Fletcher, Hon. R. app. 56: 316, res. 65: 1 

Forbes, Hon. C. £. app. 55: 1, res. 56: 100, 316 

Poster, Hon. D. app. 94: 438, res. 100: 578, Mem. 137: 597-604 
Gardner, Hon. W. S. 

app. 140: 133, res. 145: 55, Mem. 147: 621-626 
Gray, Hon. H., Jr. 

app. 90:398, app. Ch. J. 112:205, res. 132:181, Mem. 182: 

613-625 
Hammond, Hon. J. W. app. 172: 16 

Hoar, Hon. E. R. app. 79: 1, res. 101: 281, Mem. 163: 597-606 
Holmes, Hon. O. W., Jr. 

app. 134: 1, app. Ch. J. 174: 181, res. 182: 350 
Hubbard, Hon. S. app. 44: 453, Mem. 54: 548-560, 55: 1 

Jackson, Hon. C. app. 10 : *55, res. 18 : 284 

Knowlton, Hon. M. P* 

app. 145: 78, app. Ch. J. 182: 350, res. 210: 32 
Lathrop, Hon. J. app. 153: 204, res. 192: 559, Mem. 209: 613-620 
l4ncoln, Hon. L. app. 19: 80, res. 20: 1 

Lord, Hon. O. P. app. 119: 354, res. 133: 589, Mem. 137: 591-597 
Loring, Hon. W. C. app. 174 : 202 

Merrick, Hon. P. app. 65: 147, res. 90: 398 

Metcalf, Hon. T. app. 55: 1, res. 92: 395, Mem. 119: 600-605 

Morton, Hon. J. M. app. 152: 230 

Morton, Hon. M. app. 20: 1, res. 42: 1 

Morton, Hon. M. 

app. 102: 1, app. Ch. J. 132: 183, res. 152: 136, Mem. 153: 601- 

608 
Parker, Hon. I. app. Ch. J. 11: ^256, Mem. 26: 495, 666-578 

Parsons, Hon. T. Mem. 10: *372, 10: 621-627 
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Putnam, Hon. S. app. 11 : *256, res. 44: 453 

Rugg, Hon. A. P. app. 192: 559, app. Ch. J. 210: 32 

Sedgwick, Hon. T. Mem. 9: *215-216 

Sewall, Hon. S. Mem. 11: *256, 555-559 

Shaw, Hon. L. 

app. Ch. J. 26: 520, res. 81: 479, 599-608, Mem. 83: 597-606 
Sheldon, Hon. H. N. app. 189: 259 

Soule, Hon. A. L. app. 122: 421, res. 131: 216, Mem. 145: 593-603 
Thacher, Hon. G. res. 19: 80 

Thomas, Hon. B. F. app. 65: 1, res. 79: 1, Mem. 125: 597-601 

WeUs, Hon. J. app. 95: 1, Mem. 119: 167, 605-612 

wade, Hon. S. S. app. 12: ♦348, res. 60: 472, 583-589 

New Hampshire Memorials 

Allen, Hon. W. H. H. res. 67: III 

BarUett, Hon. W. H. app. 42 : III, d. 47 : III 

Bell, Hon. S. res. 2: VIII 

Bell, Hon. S. D. app. 19: III, app. Ch. J. 39: III, res. 45: III 

Bellows, Hon. H. A. 

app. 39: III, app. Ch. J. 48: III, d. 51: 3 
Bingham, Hon. G. A. 

res. 60: III, 65: 674, app. 63: III, res. 66: III, IV 
Bingham, Hon. G. H. app. 71: 479 

Blodgett, Hon. I. N. app. 60: III, app. Ch. J. 69: III, res. 71 : 479 
Carpenter, Hon. A. P. app. 61: III, app. Ch. J. 68: 453, d. 69: III 
Chase, Hon. W. M. app. 66: III, IV, res. 74: 424 

Clark, Hon. L. W. app. 58: III, app. Ch. J. and res. 69: III 

Doe, Hon. C. app. 39: III, d. 68: III, 22, 453 

Eastman, Hon. I. A. app. 19: III, res. 38: III 

Foster, Hon. W. L. app. 48: III, res. 60: III, 65: 674 

Fowler, Hon. A. res. 42: III 

Gilchrist, Hon. J. J. app. 10: 493, app. Ch. J. 19: III, res. 30: III 
Green, Hon. S. app. 2: VIII, res. 10: 493 

Harris, Hon. J. app. 3 : II 

Hibbard, Hon. B. A. app. 51 : 3 

Ladd, Hon. W. S. app. 49: III 

Nesmith, Hon. G. W. app. 39: III, res. 49: III 

Parker, Hon. J. app. Ch. J. 9: 136, res. 18: 618 



Parsons, Hon. F. N. spp. 68: III, 2S9, app. Ch. J. 71 : 479 

Peaslee, Hon. R. J. app. 69: III, 74:424 
Periey, Hon. I. res. 26: III, 38: III, app. Ch. J. 45: III, res. 48:111 

Pike, Hon. R. G. app. 68: 453 

Remick, Hon. J. W. res. 72: 412 

Richardson, Hon. W. M. (1.9:111,136 

Sargent, Hon. J. E. app. 39: III, app. Ch. J. 51 : 3 

Sawyer, Hon. A. W. res. 58: III 

Sawyer, Hon. G. V. res. 38 : III 

Smith, Hon. I. W. app. 53: 3, 58: III, res. 68: III, 259 

Smith, Hon. J. app. 47 : III, res. 53 : 3 

Stanley, Hon. C. W. d. 63 : III 

Upham, Hon. N. G. res. 13: 274 

Wallace, Hon. R. M. app. 67: III 

WBoox, Hon. t. app. 9: 136, res. 11: 111, app. 19: III 

Woodbury, Hon. L. app. I : I V 

Woods, Hon. A. S. app., 11: 111, app. Ch. J. 30:111 

Young, Hon. J. B. app. 69: III, 72:412 

'Jihode Island MemoriaU 

Ames, Hon. S. app. Ch. J. 4 : III, Man. V >.II, 581-598 

Angell, J. E. res. 1 : 141 

Blodgett, Hon. J. T. 

app. 22: HI, Remarks 27 : XLII-XLIII, d. 33: III 
Bosworth, Hon. A. app. 3:37, d. 7: 103 

Bosworth, Hon. B. M. app. 19: III, Mem. 20: III, 21 : 587-598 

Bradley, Hon. C. S. app. Ch. J. 8: III, ns. 9: XXIII 

Biayton, Hon. G. A. 

app. 1:VII, app. Ch. J. 9:XXni, res. 11:111, Mem. 13: 

742-744 

Bullock, Hon. J. R. app. 7:111, 188, res. 8:111 

Surges, Hon. W. S. app. 8: III, res. 13: III 

f-'—nter, Hon. G. M., Jr. app. 13 : III, res. 14 : HI 

>s, Hon. W. W. app. 17: III, app. Ch. J. 26: III, res. 29: III 

s, Hon. E. C. app. 20: III, app. Ch. J. 29: III 

:e, Hon. J. app. Ch. J. 1 : VII, Mem. 1 : 103-105 

«, Hon. T. app. 8:111, app. Ch. J. 11:111, res. 17:111 

!, Hon. R. W. app. Ch. J. 1 : 105, res. 3 : III, 37 
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Haile, Hon. L. 
Johnson, Hon. C. H. 
Matteson, Hon. C. 
Parkhurst, Hon, C. F. 
Potter, Hon. E. R. 
Rogers, Hon. H. 
Shearman, Hon. S. G. 
Staples, Hon. W. R. 
Stiness, Hon. J. H. 



app. 1 : VII, d. 3 : 37, Mem. 3 : 38-41 

app. 25:111 
app. 11: III, app. Ch. J. 17: III, res. 22: III 

app. 26:111 
app. 9: XXIII, Mem. 13: III, 744-748 

app. 17:111, res. 25:111 

app. 3: 37, Mem. 8: III, 599-606 

app. 1: VII, app. Ch. J and res. 3: III, 37 

app. 11 : III, app. Ch. J. 22: III, res. 26: III 



Sweetland, Hon. W. H. 
Tillinghast, Hon. P. E. 
Vincent, Hon. W. B. 
Wabur, Hon. G. A. 

Vermont Memorials 

Dunton, Hon. W. C. 
Haselton, Hon. S. 
Miles, Hon. W. W. 
Miller, S. 
Peck, Hon. A. 
Pierpoint, Hon. J. 
Powers, Hon. G. M. 
Powers, Hon. H. H. 
Redfield, Hon. I. F. 
Redfield, Hon. T. P. 
Ross, Hon. J. 
Rowell, Hon. J. W. 
Royce, Hon. H. E. 
Stafford, Hon. W. P. 
Start, Hon. H. R. 
Taft, Hon. R. S. 
Thompson, Hon. J. C. 
Thompson, Hon. L. H. 
Tyler, Hon. J. M. 
Veazey, Hon. W. G. 
Walker, Hon. W. H. 
Watson, Hon. J. H. 
Wheeler, Hon. H. H. 



app. 29:111 
app. 13: III, app. Ch. J. and d. 26: III 

app. 33 : III 
app. 14:111 



app. 50:111, res. 52:111 

app. 74:111, res. 79:111 

app. 78:111, res. 79:111 

Mem. Tyler 2: 371 

res. 46:111 

Ch. J. d. 54: III 

app. 77:111, res. 79:111 

app. 47:111, res. 63:111 

res. 36: 762-768, Mem. 49: 519-528 

res. 57 : III 

res. 71:111 

app. 54: III, app. Ch. J. 74: III 

app. Ch. J. 54: III, res. 63: III 

app. 72:111, res. 77:111 

d. 78:111 
app. Ch. J. 71:111, d. 74:111 

d. 3:111 

d. 72:111 

app. 60:111 

app. 52:111 

res. 60:111 

app. 71:111 

res. 47:111 
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Worcester County Law Library. 



Report of Deputy Librarian, March 7, 1913- 

March 6, 1914. 



W. E. Sibley, Esq., Hon. A. P. Ri^fg and Col. T. 8. Johnson, 

Directors o/ the Worcester County Law Library. 

Gentlemen — 
Our report for the year last past is as follows: 

Attendance and use 

MONTH READBB8 BOOKS 

March 320 1,937 

April 304 2,462 

May 271 2,279 

June 237 1,667 

July 181 1,646 

August 183 1,260 

September 191 1,783 

October 312 2,608 

November 291 2,206 

December 322 2,627 

January 319 2,332 

February 307 2,609 

Total, 3,238 26,204 

We are frequently asked if this library has the reports of this 
or that State, and at some danger of repetition we wish here to note 
some of the resources of the library. A printed catalogue is out of the 
question, and even the printed lists of our continuations and reports, 
as formerly given in these reports, fail in some degree to tell aJl the 
story. On the shelves of this library will be found sets of the reports 



of all the States and Territories from Mwie to California, from 
Minnesota to Louisiana, Hawaii, Philippines and Porto Rico in- 
eluded, some 53 in all. Not only the reports of the highest court 
and appellate courts of the United States and various States and 
Territories, but a full line of what is termed the side reports of 
New York and Pennsylvania, and in addition nearly a full line of 
the Pennsylvania County reports. This library also carries sets of 
reports and session laws of all the Canadian provinces, from Prince 
Edward Island to Yukon. Of course, all of the English reports are 
here in folio and octavo, also a set of the full English Reprint. The 
Irish reports, official and unofficial, the old Scotch digests, and a 
full set of Court of Session Cases are to be found here. 

The stock of text books and cases alone, numbers over 5000 
volumes — a very respectable library of itself. Of the current purely 
legal periodicals indexed in the Index to L^al Periodicals, this 
library regularly receives over 60%, and what is even more, has 
complete bound sets of all but 8 of these running back as far as 1843 
in England, and 1852 in the United States. These volumes are 
indexed in Jones Index to Legal Periodicals, which, of course, also 
indexes many older and now extinct periodicals, sets of some of 
which we have running back over one hundred years. 

Mr. E. B. Adams, librarian of Harvard Law School Library, 
Cambridge, has most kindly offered to supplement our facilities by 
the loan of such books as we do not possess. Mr. E. H. Redstone, 
librarian of the Social Law Library, Boston, has continued the cour- 
tesy of loaning to us several books of foreign laws to aid our mem- 
bers of the bar. This confirms what has been written in these reports, 
that it were folly for this library to carry the costly, rare and scarce 
material to be found in these libraries of Boston and Cambridge. 
But the increasing size of this library, especially along certain lines 
calls loudly for special funds. A neighboring law library association 
has been ^ven a ten thousand dollar fund, the income to be used 
for purchase of books of value from a historical and scholarly point 
of view. We need funds for the extension of the collections in l^al 
ethics, bibliography, biography, collected works, history of law, and 
other topics of either gieneral or special character. The library is 
now carrying two current series of legal and historical works, and 



has constant calls for books far removed from what may be called 
the bread and butter side of law. The movement now in hand by 
the American Bar Association, and the various state associations to 
raise the standards of the legal profession in this country, will more 
and more bring out works of this character. In fact, there are now 
over a dozen works of this very nature which really should be bought 
for this library, but press of the purely l^al text books, reports and 
cases will not admit of their purchase. So we again repeat our note 
about the bar bearing this library in mind when drawing wills. 

Additions 

The number of volumes in the library at the close of business 
February 28, 1914 was 31,508 volumes. The yearly increase has 
been 886 volumes. The list of our agents has been increased by one, 
namely John Byrne & Co., 1333 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
As usual and necessary, the bulk of additions is the number of new 
reports and session laws, which we endeavor to keep constantly up 
to date as far as possible. With these must be included such com- 
pilations and digests, both of laws and of reports as seem to be 
necessary. The laws and reports must be here as all other books 
are based upon them wholly or in part. 

Of late monographs there have been bought during the past year 
112 volumes on the following topics. Accidents, Accord and Satis- 
faction, Air Sovereignty, Banking, Bibliography, Biography, Child 
Labor, Church Law, Claims, Clubs, Corporations, Criminal Law, 
Decrees, Dental Jurisprudence, Dictionaries, Divorce, Domestic 
Relations, Electrolysis, Employers' Liability, Essays, Estoppel, 
Evidence, Farming Law, Federal Practice, Forms, Habeas Corpus, 
Hague Peace Conference, History of Law, Income Tax, Interpreta- 
tion of Law, Malingering, Master and Servant, Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Military Law, Monopolies, Mortgages, Negotiable Instru- 
ments, Negligence, Partnership, Precedents, Probate, Public Securi- 
ties, Real Property, Safety Methods, Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
Trials, Wills, Workmen's Compensation. 

This is a carefully made selection of what seemed best fitted 
for the purposes of this county law library. Some books cover sev- 
eral topics besides the one given as a general representative in the 



above list. Bailey, Habeas Corpus and Special Remedies only 
counts one subject in the list, while on the title-page are to be found 
the following: Certiorari, Contempt, Mandamus, and Quo War- 
ranto, which subjects will be brought out in the subject catalogue. 
The many-volumed text book is much to the front. Labatt, Master 
and Servant, 2d edition goes ahead of all others on our shelves, having 
over 10,000 pages in its 8 volumes. Cook on Corporations, 7th 
edition, has come out in 5 volumes. A notable new work is that of 
Chamberlayne on Evidence in 4 volumes which is meeting with well 
deserved favor from bench and bar. The leading questions of the 
day are Employers' Liability and Income Tax. On the Employers' 
Liability we have bought or ordered all the leading United States 
works and also books on occupational diseases, safety appliances, 
malingering and other allied and related subjects. The library has 
the Income Tax Law literally in Black and White, and with a Foster, 
Frost and Tucker upon it. Also a loose leaf compilation by Sears, 
which is to be kept up to date. These are to be supplemented by a 
work by Machen when published. These works are, of course, 
statutory as far as this present law is concerned, for up to this date no 
suit has been begun to test either the constitutionality or validity 
of this act. The Treasury Department is handing down opinions 
about the filling in of forms and schedules which have the effect of 
law. For good measure we have added Jarvis, Income Tax, an 
English book telling of their law upon which ours is founded. 

Our first large book on thin paper is Foster, Federal Practice, 
5th edition, 3 voliunes occupying only 4^ inches of shelf room as 
against 9 inches occupied by the 4th edition. The type page is 
practically the same, paper tough and does not read through to an 
annoying ^d>ent. There are nearly 500 pages in the 5th edition 
more than will be found in the 4th edition. Our experiment with 
Abbott, Trial Brief on the Facts, 3d edition, as mentioned in our 
Annual Report, No. 15, page 9, is not as satisfactory as might be 
wished. The paper is so thin that careless use might have a tendency 
to crumple and fold the page upon itself. As New York State was 
the first to lead in the matter of cloth binding so it leads in a thin 
paper edition of official reports. We sent for a sample volume, 208 
New York, and foimd it took up only one inch, 50% less than tiie 



r^n^lar edition, and at a slight additional annual expense have sub- 
scribed for the thin paper edition. This matter of thin paper edi- 
tions promises to be a great boon to libraries whose shelves are over 
crowded. It will shelve 50% more volumes on the first floor of our 
stack, if it is carried out in the session laws, digests, compilations and 
all the state reports. The Supreme Judicial Court of this state issued 
only 3 volumes of reports last year instead of 4, the usual number, be- 
yond which they have not gone. The briefs, pleadings and exhibits 
in the cases are voluminous, but the decisions are rigorously kept 
down to the minimum and this frequently is only one page in length. 

We have added to our list of reports and cases, Bradbury, Prac- 
tice Reports (New York), and Negligence and Workmen's Compen- 
sation Cases, new series. The library also possesses an original 
edition of the Opinions of the United States Conmierce Court during 
its existence. February, 1911 to December, 1913, with hand-numbered 
paging of the opinions which were separately printed. 

We have added to our periodical list, American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review, California Law Review, Maine Law Review, and Vir- 
ginia Law Review. The California and Virginia Reviews only began 
their existence recently and so we b^^ with the first number of the 
first volume. 

Passing to the subject of second hand and auction books, these 
have been a negligible quantity this year except in a few instances. 
We secured from Malkan, New York, a set of World's Great Orators, 
10 volumes, at a nominal price. Other second hand purchases have 
completed the following sets: Philippine Reports v. 2-11, Porto 
Rico Supreme Court Reports, v. 1-2 and 5, American Labor L^ps- 
lation Review, v. 1-2, Justice of the Peace, v. 58-62, Illinois Law 
Review, v. 1-3. This still further closes up our gaps in sets of reports 
and periodicals. In fact as far as court reports go, our important sets 
are now complete. 

Turning now to the subject of auctions, for the first time so far 
as we know in the history of this library, we have sold at auction. 
When I came here, August 2, 1898, there were some volumes ot 
duplicates and to these by gift and purchase have been added, until 
we were able to send some 500 volumes to Libbie's Auction Rooms. 
These helped to form their sale of January 19, 20 and 21, 1914. 
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We bought at that sale several volumes to complete sets or long 
runs of session laws. The sets of New Hampshire and Vermont laws 
sold to this library, presumably somewhere in the early ninetieSi 
were bought as complete, and at that time there was no means of 
knowing how complete they were. Careful collation, page by page, 
with the Massachusetts State Library Checklist of Session Laws 
revealed the fact that the New Hampshire set was quite incomplete 
and Vermont less so. By purchase from the Social Law Library 
and also at this auction, we secured many missing pages of the New 
Hampshire, and absolutely completed the Vermont session laws. 

Of the third group of states, those admitted beginning 1850 
and since, namely California, 1850, Minnesota 1858, Oregon 1859, 
Kansas 1861, West Vbginia 1863, Nevada 1864, Nebraska 1867, 
Colorado 1876, North Dakota 1889, South Dakota 1889, Montana 
1889, Washington 1889, Idaho 1890, Wyoming 1890, Utah 1896, 
Oklahoma 1907, Arizona 1912, New Mexico 1912, this library now 
has complete sets of session laws of all but California, Idaho, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon and West Virginia. In the case of 
Idaho we lack only one session of complete set. Oregon is an excq[>- 
tion, complete sets are now almost unobtainable. The Harvard 
Law School Library keeps its set in their vault, so highly do they 
value it. 

Gifts 

Passing now to this agreeable subject we take great pleasure in 
thanking our numerous friends at Washington, and the various 
State Capitols, who have so generously remembered us by various 
laws and documents this past year. These have all been acknowl- 
edged personally. The more important items are as follows: Our 
Senator, Hon. H. C. Lodge, has sent us the Senate Manual of the 
62d Congress, and v. 3 of Treaties, Conventions, etc., between United 
States and other Powers. From our former Representative, Hon. 
C. G. Washburn, we have received Report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, 1894-5, 3 volumes of documents on the United States Navi- 
gation laws, 8 volumes of the 13th Census Reports of Massachusetts, 
and 78 volumes of miscellaneous text books and cases. Our present 
Representative, Col. S. E. Winslow, has sent us the 3 volumes of the 



Archbold Impeachment Proceedings, United States Statutes at 
Large, and the Annual Reports of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1908-1911 in 5 volumes. Hon. A. P. Rugg has given us the 
Babson Memorial and Baldwin's Family Desertion Law. Mr. H. B. 
Montague of Southbridge has given the first 6 volumes complete of 
the Maine Law Review. The first volumes of this periodical are 
out of print and unobtainable. This gift from one of our Worcester 
Ck)unty Bar it is hoped will inspire others to help this library. Mr. 
L. N. Kinnicutt presented his Indian names in Worcester County, 
and the Commonwealth Press gave us Mr. Kinnicutt's Indian Names 
in Plymouth County. Mr. Marvin M. Taylor kindly presented his 
poem entitled, ''Sheltered." Mr. Robert Herter, messenger of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, gave us a full set of the papers in the case of 
Parker v. American Woolen Company. 

The Worcester Society of Antiquity, after filling up gaps in the 
first fifteen volumes of their Proceedings, has given us v. 16 to 24 
and put us on their mailing list for future volumes. The Connecticut 
State Library has sent the Connecticut Roister and Manual, 1905 
to date, 9 volumes. The total number of gifts is 250 volumes. 

Binding 

We bound 67 volumes in % leather, India sheep, plain and col- 
ored, India and Niger goat, with paper or cloth sides at $1.15 a vol- 
ume. In Holliston cloth and buckram we have bound 258 volumes 
at $1.00 a volume, 203 volumes have been repaired in various leathers 
and cloths, and 128 volumes of these were lettered. There have 
been 327 volumes sewn during the year. 

The binding plant has suffered no depreciation during the year, 
and no great additions have been made to it. We are gradually 
substituting brass type for lead type as the latter wears out. Brass 
type though more expensive at first is cheaper in the long run. 

We have discovered a new leather for binding and repairing 
lately put on the market by Benj. N. Moore and Sons Co. This is 
known as Niger Russia and was originally tanned for the shoe trade, 
having some oil or stujBSng in it but not enough to interfere with its 
being used for binding purposes. We used several skins in rebacking 
early volumes of United States Supreme Court reports. It is ahnost 
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the exact shade of old sheep, has great strength, and the smooth 
surface, much like calf skm, takes gildmg and finishing well. 

Regarding the vaseline and varnish process, we have been al- 
lowed by Mf. W. H. Winfield, Librarian of the Yale Law School 
Library, the privilege of referring to his annual report of last year. 
By this it appears that the entire library of the Yale Law School has 
been treated by the process, with most gratifying results. Also we 
are allowed to say that the Harvard Law School Library is investi- 
gating the process although as yet no work has been done. 

We have received several inquiries as to the durability and per- 
manence of the vasehnmg and vamishmg process, and have been 
asked to give a guarantee where the process was bemg introduced as 
a commercial proposition. The process has been freely given to the 
world, and we still give it our endorsement as the cheapest and best 
process with which we are acquainted. But we cannot, of course, 
make any definite statement, or promise anything about the process 
when it is used outside of our direction, on books we have not seen, 
or leather we have not tested and by people of whom we know nothing. 
It has been in use in this library now eleven years, being first used 
in 1903, and has materially preserved the volumes and sets on which 
it has been applied. We have left untreated for comparison and 
observation a few sets of state reports, and the difference between 
the treated and untreated sets is most marked. Faithfully applied 
to a perfectly fresh new sheep binding and one not over five years old, 
it certainly ought to preserve it beyond the life time of the average 
middle age man. Just how much longer than that we are not pre- 
pared to say. 

RoomSy Fittings and Furniture 

As usual the County Commissioners have furnished us with 
heat and light this past year. No additions in any way have heai 
made to our plant, and no changes in any of our furniture or fittings. 

The frontispiece of this report is from an accurate photogri^fth 
by Mr. Shaljan of the portrait of Judge Thomas L. Nelson which 
hangs over the entrance to the stackroom. This portrait was given 
to the Law Library Association by members of the bar, on June 28, 
1906. See 9th Annual Report, pp. 11-12. 
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Management and Staff 

The necessary accessioning, cataloging, classification and shelf- 
listing has been carried on. Also the first accession book has been 
nearly filled and the shelf-list of state reports is up to date. Miss 
Eirschner, besides her duties at the reference desk, has worked on the 
check list of session laws. 

The appendix contains Connecticut Memorials which were 
ready for the press last year but were too numerous to be printed with 
those of the other New England states. 

In closing, I again, as always, thank my staff for their diligence 
and faithfuhiess, and you, gentlemen, for your unfailing courtesy, 
kindness and co-operation, all of which render it so easy to carry on 
this work. 

G. E. WIRE, 

Deputy lAbrarian. 
Worcester, March 6, 1914. 



Foreword 



As promised last year we now print the memorials of the Con- 
necticut bench and bar occwring in Kirby-84 Connecticut. We 
have attempted to differentiate the Justices of the Coiui» by pre- 
fixing the title ''Honorable" to their names. Connecticut memorials 
include a large representation from the bar and it is indeed a roll of 
the honored dead. As with the other states, considerable interesting 
matter, such as court rules, rules for admission to the bar, also rela- 
tive to court reporters, and other matters is on file in manuscript. 
We shall be glad to copy this and send to anyone interested in Con- 
necticut history. 

The few abbreviations are as follows: 

Appen. — ^Appendix Mem. — Memorial. 

App. — ^Appointed Res. — Resigned 

Biog. — ^Biography Unp. — ^Unpaged 
D.— Died 

Voliunes indexed are Kirby, 1 v., Root, 2 v.. Day, 6 v., Connec- 
ticut, V. 1-84. 

Any additions or corrections will be gladly received. 

G. E. WIRE, 

Deputy Librarian. 
Worcester, March 6, 1914. 

ConnecticiU Memorials 

Amber, R. C. Mem. 60 : 608-609 
Andrews, Hon. C. B. app. Ch. J. 67 : IV, res. 74 : III, IV, Mem. 76: 

729-732 

AveriU, R. Mem. 60 : 620-622 

Bacon, C. E. Mem. 81 : 726-727 

Bacon, F. Mem. 19 : 609-610 

Baldwin, Gov. R. S. Mem. 30 : 609-613 
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Baldwin, Hon. S. 20 : XVI 

Baldwin, Hon. S. E. 

app. 62 : III, app. Ch. J. 79 : III, Address 80 : 719-721, res. 83: III 
Barbour, H. H. Mem. 43 : 601-602 

Barbour, H. S. Mem. 60 : 609-611 

Barnes, J. Mem. 29 : 614-615 

Beach, J. S. Mem. 55 : 603-607 

Beardsley, Hon. S. B. app. 55 : IV, res. 58 : III, Mem. 58 : 604-606 

Biog. 14 : appen. 23-24 

Biog. 15 : appen. 33 

app. 7 : III, res. 13 :II 

Mem. 47 : 604-606 

Mem. 84 : 723-724 

Mem. 56 : 605 

Mem. 19 : 158-159 

res. 7 : III 

Mem. 78 : 723-724 

Mem. 76 : 713-714 

Mem. 83 : 721-723 

app. 3 : III, res. 6:111 

Mem. 36 : 588-590 

Mem. 81 : 728-729 

Mem. 32 : 595-596 

Mem. 46 : 611-614 

Biog. 15 : appen. 28-29 



Beers, S. P. 
Benedict, N. B. 
Bissell, Hon. C. 
Blackman, A. 
Blake, J. K. 
Booth, D. B. 
Booth, R. 

Brainard, Hon. J. G. 
Brandegee, A. 
Brewster, L. D. 
Bristol, L. H. 
Bristol, Hon. W. 
Brockway, J. H. 
Brown, F. T. 
Buel, N. J. 
Bullock, I. M. 
Butler, C. 



Butler, Hon. T. B. 

app. 30 : III, app. Ch. J. 37 : III, Mem. 39 : 601-604, 40 : III, 40:600 
Canfield, J. Biog. 15 : appen. 35 

Carpenter, Hon. E. app. 33 : III, res. 63 : III, Mem. 69 : 731-736 

Mem. 34 : 585-586 
Mem. 76 : 711-712 
Mem. 60 : 592-593 
Mem. 51 : 602-603 
Mem. 63 : 611-614 
Mem. 68 : 593-594 
app. 2 : VII, d. 6 :III 
Mem. 35 : 605-612 



Carter, J. M. 
Case, W. C. 
Catlin, A. 
Chadwick, D. 
Chamberlain, V. B. 
Chamberlin, F. 
Chapman, Hon. A. 
Chapman, C. 
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Chapman, C. R. Mem. 68 : 596-597 

ChUd, C. G. Mem. 47 : 612-615 

Church, L. Mem. 19 : 524-525 

Churchy Hon. S, 

app. 9 : III, Biog. 14 : appen. 24, app Ch. J. 18 : III, d. 23 : 

III, Mem. 23 : 665-668 
Cleveland, C. T. Mem. 57 : 589-590 

Cole, C. J. Mem. 66 : 603-604 

Collier, G. Mem. 52 : 598-600 

Cone, W. R. Mem. 58 : 594-595 

Crump, W. C. Mem. 51 : 599-600 

Culver, M. Mem. 51 : 601 

Cundall, E. L. Mem. 52 : 596-598 

Daggett, Hon. D. 

app. 6 : III, app. Ch. J. 9 : III, res. 10 : III, Mem. 20 : VU, 

XVI, 20 : 640 
Day, Hon. T. 20 : 639-640, 21 : III, 22 : IV, Mem. 23 : 668-671 
Doolittle, T. E. Mem. 67 : 595-598 

Dutton, Hon. H. app. 30 : III, res. 33 : III, Mem. 37 : 620-622 

Biog. 15 : appen. 2&-28 

Mem. 82 : 717-719 

Mem. 80 : 723-724 

d. Day 2 : VIII 



Edwards, J. W. 

Elggleston, A. F. 

Elmer, W. T. 

Ellsworth, Hon. O. 

Ellsworth, Hon. W. W. app. 18 : III, res. 30 : III, Mem. 34 : 581-585 



Ely, W. H. 
Fellowes, F. 
Fenn, Hon. A. H. 
Ferris, J. B. 
Ferry, O. S. 
Fessenden, S. 
Foster, E. K. 
Foster, Hon. L. S. 
Glover, W. B. 
Goddard, C. Hon. 
Goodrich, E. 
Goodwin, H. 
Goslee, W. S. 



Mem. 81 : 730-731 

Mem. 56 : 598-603 

app. 62 : III, d. 69 : III, Mem. 69 : 736-739 

Mem. 55 : 602-603 
Mem. 44 : 602-606 
Mem. 80 : 725-726 
Mem. 44 : 606-609 
app. 37 : III, res. 44 : III, Mem. 47 : 606-612 

Mem. 66 : 605-607 

Biog. 14 : appen. 21-22 

Biog. 15 : appen. 25 

Mem. 52 : 595-596 

Mem. 61 : 601-602 
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Granger, Hon. M. T. app. 44 : III, res. 55 : IV, Mem. 66 : 600-602 

Graves, H. B. Mem. 60 : 602-603 

Griswold, J. Mem. 62 : 599-603 

Hall, E. Mem. 44 : 612-614 
Hall, F. B. app. 69 : III, reapp. 71 : III, app. Ch. J. 83 : III 

Halsey, J. Mem. 67 : 598-604 

Hamersley, Hon. W. app. 63 : III, res. 81 : III 

Hardenbergh, J. B. Mem. 61 : 602-604 

Hawley, C. Mem. 32 : 598-600 

Hawley, W. Biog. 15 : appen. 34 
Hinman, Hon. J. 

app. 14 : III, app. Ch. J. 30 : III, Mem. 35 : 599-603, 36 : III 

Hitchcock, S. J. Mem. 17 : 51-52 

Hollister, G. H. Mem. 48 : 590-592 

Holt, F. L. Mem. 58 : 595-599 

Hooker, J. res. 63 : XV, Mem. 73 : 745-746 

Hosmer, Hon. S. T. app. Ch. J. 3 : III, res. 9 : III 

Hovey, J. H. Mem. 62 : 603^604 

Howard, C. Mem. 60 : 603-607 

Hoyt, H. W. R. Mem. 64 : 593-596 

Hubbard, R. D. Mem. 50 : 604-620 

Hungerford, F. L. Mem. 82 : 713-715 

Hungerford, W. Mem. 39 : 605-616 
Huntington, Hon. J. W. app. 10: Ill^jres. 13: III, Biog. 15:appen. 30-31 

Huntington, S. H. Mem. 50 : 6-24 

Hyde, A. P. Mem. 63 : 614-622 

IngersoU, Gov. C. R. Mem. 75 : 732-734 

Ingersoll, Hon. J. app. Day 5 : 1 

IngersoU, R. I. Mem. 39 : 596-601 

Ingham, L. Mem. 48 : 610-612 

Isham, J. Biog. 15 : appen. 36 

Ives, C. Mem. 48 : 587-590 

Johnson, A. Mem. 62 : 615 

Johnson, E. Mem. 59 : 600-601 

Jones, S. F. Mem. 60 : 611-613 

KeUogg, S. W. Mem. 80 : 722-723 

Kimberly, D. Mem. 30 : 605-607 
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Lanman, Hon. J. 
Lippitt, A. C. 
Lockwood, D. B. 
Loomis, Hon. D. 
Lucas, S. 



app. 6 : in, res. 7 : III, Biog. 15 : appen. 35-36 

Mem. 54 : 595-596 

Mem. 68 : 594-596 

app. 42 : III, res. 61 : III, Mem. 76 : 709-711 

Mem. 79 : 730-731 
McCurdy, Hon. C. J. app. 31 : III, res. 34 : III, Mem. 60 : 593-602 
Marcy, D. Mem. 54 : 606-607 

Mather, J. P. C. Mem. 60 : 590-592 

Minor, M. J. Biog. 15 : appen. 33^34 

Minor, W. T. Mem. 57 : 595-598 

MitcheU, C. E. Mem. 84 : 721-723 

Mitchell, Hon. S. M. Res. Ump. leaf after 1 : 102 

Mitchell, W. Biog. 15 : appen. 29 

Morgan, S. C. Mem. 43 : 604-605 

Morris, L. B. Mem. 66 : 599-600 

Osborne, T. B. Mem. 35 : 603-605 

Pahner, J. M. Biog. 15 : appen. 34 

Pardee, Hon. D. W. app. 41 : III, res. 58 : III, Mem. 63 : 607-608 
Pardee, H. E. Mem. 57 : 591-592 

Park, Hon. J. D. 

app. 32 : III, app. Ch. J. 41 : III, res. 57 : IV, Mem. 68 : 591-592 



Parsons, F. 
Perkms, T. C. 
Peters, Hon. J. T. 
Phelps, C. B. 
Phelps, Hon. J. 
PhiUips, G. W. 
Pitkin, T. 
Piatt, J. T. 
Piatt, O. H. 
Pratt, G. 

Prentice, Hon. S. O. 
Preston, N. 
Reeve, Hon. T. 
Richmond, J. D. 
Robinson, H. C. 
Robinson, L. F. 



Mem. 29 : 604-605 

Mem. 36 : 590-593 

app. 2 : VII, d. 10 : III 

Biog. 15 : appen. 34 

app. 40 : III, res. 42 : III, Mem. 72 : 736-737 

Mem. 56 : 603-604 

Biog. 15 : appen. 26 

Mem. 58 : 601-603 

Mem. 79 : 729-730 

Mem. 42 : 600-603 

app. 74 : III 

Biog. 15 : appen. 32 

app. Ch. J. Ump. leaf after 1 : 102 

Mem. 60 : 613-614 
Mem. 72 : 735-736 
Mem. 29 : 606-608 



I 
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Robinson, Hon. S. A. app. & res. 83 : III 

Rogers, H. Mem. 57 : 590-591 

Roraback, Hon. A. T. app. 81 : III 

Sanford, Hon. D. C. app. 23 : d. 32 : III, Mem. 32 : 592-595 

Sanford, E. I. Mem. 63 : 609-610 

Sedgwick, C. F. Mem. 50 : 622-624 

Seeley, W. K. Mem. 61 : 599-601 

Seymour, Hon. E. W. app. 58 : III, d. 62 : III, Mem. 62 : 604-607 
Seymour, Hon. O. S. 

app. 37 : III, app. Ch. J. 40 : III, res. 41 : III, Mem. 48 : 592-602 

Sherman, Hon. R. M. app. 13 : III, res. 14 : III, Biog. 14 : appen.22 

Smith, J. C. app. Day 4 : 129 

Smith, Hon. N. Biog. 15 : appen. 32-33 

Smith, R. D. Mem. 42 : 599-600 

Spencer, E. Mem. 27 : 271-273 

Starkweather, H. H. Mem. 43 : 602-604 

Steele, T. E. Mem. 72 : 737-738 

Stoddard, G. Mem. 82 : 715-717 
Storrs, Hon. W. L. 

app. 13 : III, Biog. 15 : app. 31, app. Ch. J. 25 : III, Mem. 29 : 

608-610, 30 : III 

Strong, H. Biog. 15 : appen. 30 

Strong, J., Jr. Biog. 15 : appen. 34 

Strong, J. L. Mem. 38 : 582-584 

Sturgis, I. M. Mem. 44 : 61&412 

Smnner, E. B. Mem. 75 : 734-735 

Smnner, S. B. Mem. 59 : 601-604 

TaUmadge, A. M. Mem. 77 : 719-720 

Terry, S. Mem. 32 : 597-598 

Thompson, C. Mem. 76 : 714-716 

Thompson, H. Biog. 15 : appen. 32 
Torrance, Hon. D. 

app. 58 : III, app. Ch. J. 74 : III, d. 79 : III, Mem. 79 : 725-729 

Toucey, I. Mem. 36 : 587-588 

Treat, A. S. Mem. 54 : 601-602 

Trmnbull, J. Biog. 15 : appen. 29-30 

Tyler, D. P. Mem. 42 : 603-604 
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Wait, J. T. 
Waite, G. C. 
Waite, Hon. H. M. 

app. 10 : III, Biog. 15 : 

III, Mem. 35 : 597-599 
Waldo, L. P. 
Warner, S. L. 
Watrous, G. H. 
Webster, J. W. 
Webster, N. 
Welch, H. K. W. 
Welles, M. 
West, G. W. 
West, M. R. 
Wheeler, G. W. 
White, E. S. 
White, H. 
White, N. L. 
WiUcox, W. F. 
Willey, C. 
Williams, Hon. T. S. 

app. 7 : III, app. Ch. 

Mem. 29 : 611-614 
Woodrufif, G. C. 
Wright, D. R. 
York, S. A. 



Mem. 74 : 735-736 
Mem. 19 : 532-533 

i^pen. 31, app. Ch. J. 23 : III, res. 25 : 

Mem. 48 : 602-610 
Mem. 62 : 607-614 
Mem. 57 : 592-595 
Mem. 70 : 749-750 
Biog. 14 : appen. 20 
Mem. 36 : 593-595 
Mem. 30 : 607-608 
Mem. 58 : 599-601 
Mem. 54 : 599-601 
app. 83 : IH 
Mem. 65 : 561-562 
Mem. 47 : 615-617 
Mem. 43 : 605-606 
Mem. 81 : 725-726 
Biog. 14 : appen. 22-23 

J. 10 : III, res. 18 : III, 18 : 254-256, 

Mem. 54 : 596-598 

Mem. 54 : 603-606 

Mem. 71 : 756 
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Total, 3,288 23,628 

These figures show a continuing use of the library which is most 
gratifying. We may add that a larger percent of the bar are taking 
advantage of the resources of the library. Also there has been con- 
siderable use of the library by the citizens, both men and particularly 
women during the past year. Agam it may be noted that this is a 






W. E. Sibley, Esq., Hon. A. P. Rugg and Col T. S. Johnson, \ 

Directors of the Worcester County Law Library. j 

Gentlemen — 
The report of this library for the year now closed is as follows : 

Attendance and use 

MONTH READERS BOOKS 

March 272 1,834 

April 283 1,931 

May 280 2,004 

June 261 1,928 

July 206 1,354 

August 211 1,208 

September 243 1,920 

October 346 2,405 

November 279 2,388 

December 266 1,851 

January 316 2,343 

February 325 2,762 



free public library supported by the county and open to any and all 
who can make use thereof. 

Continuing the remarks on the resources of the library, the col- 
lection of session laws of the states and territories may nesct be noted. 
The library possesses and continues, either complete or reasonably 
complete files of all the states and territories for the last fifty years — 
since the close of the Civil War. The New England states are even 
more complete, and they run as follows: Connecticut, 1825 to pres- 
ent time, Maine, 1820 to present time, Massachusetts, 16^ to 
present time. New Hampshire, 1814 to present time, Rhode Island, 
1850 to present time, and Vermont, 1820 to present time. Of 
compilations bearing different names, the library has a fine lot for 
every state and territory for the same fifty years, and of course in 
the case of the New England States, complete runs for this period. 

In addition to all the reports of all the United States courts, 
Supreme, Circuit and District, the library carries and continues a 
long list of reports and cases of the departments of the United States 
which said books have the force of law. No less than nine sets are 
so listed and among them the most important are the following: 
Attorney General Opinions, Land Office Decisions, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Reports, Treasury Decisions and a set of Patent 
Office Gazette. Of the old Bay State we list twenty-four different 
sets and by courtesy of these various bureaus and departments we 
have been enabled to complete most of them and to continue them 
to date. By law, as a county law library, this library receives the 
Legislative Documents consisting of the House and Senate Journals, 
and the House and Senate Documents, but we do not receive the 
Public Document Series, and for this latter series we must refer read- 
ers to either the American Antiquarian Society Library, or the Wor- 
cester Public Library where sets may be consulted. We wish again 
to thank our friends in the Social Law Library, Boston, and the Har- 
vard Law School Library, Cambridge, for courtesies conferred on us, 
and to thank the Worcester County Bar for their appreciation of the 
library and the courtesy shown the library by them individually. 
The library was represented at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries in Washington in May. 



Additions 

As formerly, the bulk of our newer books has been the volumes 
of the various United States and State, Canadian, English, Irish 
and Scotch reports, and cases necessary to continue our sets. Also 
with these may be counted the digests and compilations necessary to 
use these same reports. The number of additions is 906 bringing the 
total number of volumes in the library up to 32,414. 

Shepard's Citations for these states, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri and Wisconsin have been added to our collection which now 
numbers eighteen in all of this system. Frequent calls for Shepard's 
Citations of the New England States have led to correspondence with 
the company, and for the benefit of our readers we now state that the 
Shepard Company issues citations for Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts alone of the six New England states. They have stopped pub- 
lishing the old fashioned paster annotations for Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island pending their reappearance as citations. 
Of Vermont there are neither annotations nor citations published by 
them, and just why the Green Mountain State is so neglected remains 
a mystery. 

The appearance is noted of volume 1 Corpus Juris, which is the 
name under which the new edition of Cyclopedia of Law and Pro- 
cedure appears. This work is to be completed in 60 volumes, and if 
more than this are published no charge will be made for them. The 
library set is one of ten now running in Worcester. 

The Tribune Almanac has ceased publication after an honorable 
life of 71 years. Green Bag has been merged with Central Law Jour- 
nal, St. Louis. Green Bag was unique and was started and published 
for years by the late C. C. Soule of the Boston Book Co. To our 
periodical subscription list have been added Chicago Daily News 
Almanac and Women Lawyers' Journal. The New Hampshire 
reprint of Colonial Laws, volume 2, covering the years 1702*1745, has 
appeared. 

This past year has not been a fruitful one in production of entire- 
ly new law books, and even the new editions of old and standard text 
books have been comparatively few. This naturally was to be ex- 
pected on account of business depression. In addition in the latter 



part of 1914 the Great European War operated to curtail the pro- 
duction of new books and new editions. And again the appearance 
of the many volumed text books has tended to crush out the single 
volume works. There is a deficiency in the number of wdl written 
single volume text books on at least half a dosen subjects instead of 
duplication of topics already covered. 

As usual the library has bought a selection of such new text books 
as seemed best suited to the needs of this library to continue the al- 
ready large text book collection. This selection necessitates constant 
vigilance and the perusal of hundreds of pages of catalogues and an- 
nouncements every year in order to keep ahead of the demands made 
upon the library. The number of new text books bought during this 
past year is 90 v. at an average cost of $3.75 per volume. The 
subjects represented are as follows: Accidents, Agency, Air, Law of i 
Arrest, Attorneys, Bailments, Bankruptcy, Bibliography, Biography, 
Blood Stains, Boundaries, Carriers, Cataloging, Constitutional Law, 
Contracts, Corporations, Criminal Law, Delinquents, Dictionaries, 
Employers' Liability, Engineering, General Average, Handwriting, 
Health, History of Law, Income Tax, Inheritance Tax, Insanity, 
Jurisdiction, Law, Study of, Liens, Medical Jurisprudence, Municipal 
Corporations, Negligence, Negotiable Instruments, Occupational 
Diseases, Patents, Perpetuities, Philosophy of Law, Probate, Proxi- 
mate Cause, Railway Accidents, Rate Regulation, Real Estate 
Agency, Slander and Libel, Town Law, Toxicology, Trade Com- 
mission, Trustees, Waiver, War Revenue, Workmen's Compensation. 
This list shows a wide range of subjects and many of what might be 
called out of the way subjects, and in many cases entirely new sub- 
jects which have been brought out within the last few years. 

Among other new books and new editions added to the library 
may be noted: Words and Phrases, 2nd series, 4 volumes, Bouvier 
Law Dictionary, 8th edition, 3 volumes. 

The auction purchases have been a negligible quantity as no 
auctions of law books have been held during the latter part of the 
past season and the former part of this season. In the line of second 
hand buying the most notable single purchase was a long run, v. 1-23, 
of Halsbury's Laws of England, blue buckram, gilt top, in fine con- 
dition from Mr. Spai^er, of Baltimore, Maryland. This set ci 



course we are completing and continuing to date by means of the ciur- 
rent volumes. ALao the Laws of Northwest Territory, 3 v., a set of 
Cooley's Briefs on Insurance, 5 v. and some early volumes of Trans*> 
actions of American Antiquarian Society. 

Taking advantage of the fact that 1914 was an even numbered 
year, and in consequence but few legislatures being in session, a cor- 
respondingly small number of session laws would be published and 
necessarily bought by the library, the money which would be spent 
for these laws was used in filling up some of the sets of periodicals 
and reports in the library. These volumes were secured at best 
market prices both here and in England, and were for the most part 
bound, and all in good second hand condition, complete and perfect. 
The sets are as follows, Chicago Legal News, v. 24-31, 8 volumes, 
English Catalogue, years 1902, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 6 vol- 
umes, Lisurance Law Journal, v. 3-7 n. s., 5 volumes, Irish Law Times, 
v. 26-32, 7 volumes, Michigan Law Review, v. 1-10, 10 volumes. 
United States Land Office Decisions, v. 4-7, 4 volumes. United States 
Treasury Decisions, years 1868, 1870, 1872, 1892, 2 v., 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, 10 volumes, in all 50 volumes at an average cost of 
$3.20 a volume. An interesting find in Portland, Maine was a copy 
of the speeches, made while in Congress, of Judge B. F. Thomas who, 
it will be remembered, was a grandson of Isaiah Thomas, and whose 
portrait hangs in the reading room of the library. 

Gifts 

Coming now to the agreeable subject of gifts, we continue our 
best thanks to all our friends at Washington and the various state 
capitob for their continued interest and courtesy in keeping this 
library on their mailing lists. This year we have made a beginning 
in the way of collecting the reports of the decisions of some of the 
boards and commissions charged with the enforcement of laws rela- 
tive to control of public utilities, and those relative to compensation 
of workmen and regulation of industries employing them. Either 
in one or both of these groups we have been favored by the following 
states: California, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Wisconsin. 
From Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Year Book, 1913- 
1914, Report on Causes and Conduct of Balkan War, Limitation of 
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Annament on Great Lakes, RestrictionB and Bea&cveSdoBB of First 
and Second Hague Conferences. From New York State Library, 
Report of Sulzer Impeachment Trial, 2 volumes. 

The personal list is as follows: From Hon. Arthur P. Rugg, Me^ 
morial of G. F. Richardson. From Hon. Samuel E. Winslow, Annual 
Report of American Historical Association, 1911 and 1912, 3 volumes. 
Congressional Directory, 63d Congress, 3d Session, Laws Relative 
to Lnprovement of Rivers and Harbors, 3 volumes. From Mr. 
Guy Newhall, Boston, Mass., Distribution of Deceased Persons' 
Estates in Massachusetts. From Mr. R. Herter, Boston, Mass., 
Briefs and papers in Stevens vs. Rockport Granite Co., and Briefs 
and papers in Crocker vs. Justices of the Superior Court. From 
Hon. J. H. Gallinger, Evidence and Report in New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Raiboad Co. Case, 3 volumes. From the estate of 
T. H. Dodge, Esq., 191 volumes of books and patent specifications. 
From Hon. H. F. Harris, 20 volumes of text books. 

Binding 

The summer of 1914 was the third consecutive one in which the 
library has conducted its own binding plant with a forwarder-finisher, 
and a sewing girl. Here 96 volumes in one-half or three-fourths 
leather and 193 volumes in buckram and cloth were done, 73 volumes 
previously repaired and bound were lettered, and the library stamp 
put on 350 volumes. By careful attention to details and eliminating 
several processes the cost of binding is now estimated at $1.20 for 
one-half or three-fourths leather and 1.80 for buckram and cloth. 
As was to be expected and as anticipated more and more volumes 
and sets are being done in cloth, and all new sets are started in cloth 
of some kind. 

310 volumes have been sewed. 1353 volumes have been lucellined, 
and 77 volumes have been lucellined and varnished. All the leather 
books on the ground floor of the stack and three-fifths of the volumes on 
the upper floor of the stack have now been treated. There has been 
added to the bindery equipment an ingenious modification of the 
Jaques ordinary card board cutter, the knife being made by the Goes 
Knife Co. and then fitted up with clamps so that it can be uaed direct- 
ly on any table or bench without needing a table of its own. 



Rooms, Fittings and Furniture 

As usual the County Commissioiiers have supplied the library 
with rooms, fittings and furniture and have heated and lighted these 
rooms for us. 

The frontispiece of this report is from a photo portrait of Thomas 
G. Kent, Esq., for many years a director of this library and a leading 
member of the Worcester County Bar. 

Management and Staff 

All necessary records have been kept up, and shelf lists made of 
the reporter system, the United States Supreme Court Reports and 
Lawyers' Reports Annotated, old and new series. Much of the 
success of the library is due to the faithfulness of Miss Kirschner. 

In the course of renumbering and marking the United States 
Supreme Court Reports and the reports of a few states, these number- 
ing tables were compiled, and are now printed as an appendix for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Again thanking you gentlemen for your uniform and unfailing 
courtesy and interest in the library without which it would be im- 
possible to carry on this work. 

I remain yours very truly, 

G. E. WIRE, 

Deputy Ubrarian, 
Worcester, March 5, 1915. 
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Foreword 



These numbering tables supplement those given in our annual 
report of 1907. They contain schemes for the following sets, United 
States Supreme Court Reports, District of Columbia Circuit and 
Supreme Court Reports, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and New Jersey 
State Reports. 

Since our numbering tables of 1907 the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of the state of Virginia has handed down a scheme of numbering 
for their State Reports which differs from, and of course supersedes 
our scheme. The only difference is in the first four numbers of the 
series, however. North Carolina and Virginia have an official num- 
ber scheme which their highest courts approve if not require, and 
these schemes will be found given in full in late volumes of their 
reports. Fortunately, however, by actual count, 33 states have a 
straight and plain numbering, banning at 1 and most, if not all of 
these are cited by state and number, thus eliminating all reporters 
and obviating the errors which occur in double numbering. There 
are several states which have a few volumes before the regular num- 
bering begins and these are not difficult to remember. But some 
states have more than a score of volumes known and quoted only 
by reporter and volume if any. Schemes for these are desirable, and 
may be worked out later. 

The current series of the District of Columbia reports are those 
of the Court of Appeals dating from June, 1873 which Court super- 
sedes the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. As we understand it the only place where can now be 
found the decisions of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
is the Washington Law Reporter. The numbering scheme here 
given counts out Cranch, volume 6, which is a digest, and also the 
two volumes of Hayward and Hazelton which chronologically follow 
Cranch, but were not published until after the two volumes of Dis- 
trict of Colmnbia Reports so that they have lost their place in the 
numbering, and have to be put at the end of the series. 

Any additions or corrections wiU be gladly received. 

G. E. WIRE, 
Worcester, March 5, 1915. Deputy Librarian. 
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GSNTLBMXSN — 

This library reports for the year now closed as follows: 

Attendance and use 



BOOKS 

2,075 
2,003 
2,069 
2,403 
1,536 
1,096 
2,232 
2,117 
1,641 
2,297 
1,995 
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Totals, 


3,262 



23,735 



These figures show a most gratifying use of this free public law 
library which in itself is a good endorsement of the library and also 
a source of much satisfaction to those who try to make it worthy of 
such patronage. 

In our latest annual reports we have given considerable space to 



the resources of the library, of course only outlining these, as nothing 
short of a catalogue gives everything we have. To return to our text 
book collection, it is our aim to carry not only absolutely all the local 
Massachusetts text books, but also all of the same nature for the New 
England states. Massachusetts has more of these than all the other 
New England states combined, and not infrequently we are asked 
for text books of these other New England states which do not 
exist, the call being made on the supposition that because the old 
Bay State has such and such a text book, other states will be simi- 
larly provided for. Outside of New England this library can not of 
course buy largely of local text books, but we do keep a few of New 
York State, our neighbors on the west. Of general practice books 
we buy largely on these subjects. Damages, Evidence, Execution, 
Judgments, Juries, Jurisdiction, Limitations, Pleading, Practice, 
Trials. 

On the ''dollar side," commercial law, may be found the latest 
works on Banking, Contracts, Corporations, Exchanges, Insurance, 
Accident, Fire, Guaranty, Life and even Marine. In line of Building 
Contracts we pride ourselves on having every book, English and Am- 
erican for twenty years back. In the subjects of Constitutional, 
International, Maritime, Military, Naval and Roman law our modest 
collections are kept up by the addition of standard works from time 
to time. Of course it is not the province of this coimty law library 
to compete in any of these lines with the larger and more wealthy law, 
reference, and university libraries in Boston, Cambridge and Worces- 
ter. The maritime law collection is really a memorial to Judge Nelson, 
who for more than a score, in fact nearly two score years devoted him- 
self to the upbuilding of this library. Maritime law was his specialty 
and this library has a fine lot of English and American monographs 
on that subject. Mimicipal law includes Bankruptcy, Liquor Laws, 
Negligence, Public Utilities, Rate Regulation, Taxation, Work- 
men's Compensation, and some minor subjects all well represented by 
late text books. 

The only class of text books the library does not buy freely is 
that of students' case books, which are designed only for class room 
work and not to be used in court or for practice work. We willingly 
buy one volume students' text books as these can be and are used by 



pnustitiQiifflB as weU as by the law students, of whom we usually have 
at least half a dosen using the library at ODcey and to whom we loan 
books as freely as to members of the bar, of course on proper recom- 
mendation. But we cannot make a circulating library to the extent 
of buying and supplying these case books, nor duplicate copies of text 
books in addition to the privileges of circulation above noted. As 
time goes on it will probably be necessary to restrict circulation of 
the sets of state reports as we now do that of the United States Su- 
preme Coiul Reports, the Massachusetts Supreme Court Reports, 
and all laws, compilations, codes and digests. 

We here note the appearance of an article by Mr. M. L. Lewis of 
the Worcester County Bar, "Divorce and the Federal Constitution" 
which appears in American Law Review 49: 852-879. 

The library was represented by me at the Berkeley meeting of 
the American Association of Law Libraries where I read an article 
on "The Limitations of Law Libraries." 

Additions 

The number of volumes added to the library during the past 
year is 1067 volumes bringing the total number up to 33481. As 
before noted the bulk of these additions is formed by the new volumes 
of reported cases in the courts of record of Canada, and its provinces, 
England, L^land and Scotland, United States, States and Territories 
by the new legblation of these same places as foimd in their session 
laws, and in addition, volumes of periodicals and documents. The 
number of separate entries on our periodical record is now 384. Also 
we have added the compilations of statute law of the various states 
and territories of these United States and the provinces of Canada, 
and a selection of such digests of reports of the various states as 
seemed best fitted for this library. We deprecate the appearance of 
the many volumed annotated statutes and encyclopaedic digests, and 
as far as possible we avoid sinking money in them. Right here is 
where Shepard's citations help out, for in most cases digests are used 
only for citation purposes, to run down a cited case, and this can 
of course be done better by means of the Shepard System than by 
any digest. Our most costly addition next to the reports and session 
laws has been this Shepard System of Citations, having bought them 



for the following states: California, Colorado, Dakota, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 

Here may be noted the appearance of Massachusetts Cumulative 
Annotations bringing the nine volume digest down to date, Hildreth's 
Annual Index to Massachusetts Law and Redstone, Massachusetts 
Citations v. 133-220. 

We have added to our list of series, American state trials Criminal 
Science Monographs and Harvard Studies in Jurisprudence, and to 
our periodical list the following: American Bar Association Journal, 
American Book Trade Manual, Cornell Law Quarterly, Corporation 
Journal, Library Association Record, Massachusetts Law Quarterly, 
New York Public Library Bulletin and Yale Law Journal. Cornell 
is the latest of the big law schools to issue its own law joiunal and we 
b^an with volmne 1, no. 1 thus insuring a complete set. The list of 
law school periodicals now on our shelves is as follows : California, 
Colmnbia, Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Yale. As noted in former annual reports the reason 
for taking these law school periodicals is that in them appear articles 
by the best thinkers and writers of the country on important legal 
subjects, many times in advance of or in lieu of any books on 
those subjects, also discusfflons of late cases by equally eminent 
authorities. These articles if paid for at space rates would cost more 
than most old line periodicals could a£Ford to pay, and the subscription 
price of these law school periodicals is lower than could possibly be if 
they paid for these articles. The total yearly cost of these ten law 
school periodicals is less than the price of a five volume text book, and 
we certainly receive more value for our .money from the periodicals 
than we do from the text book. 

The only two surviving of the old line law periodicals are pub- 
lished in St. Louis, American Law Review and the Central Law 
Joiunal, both of which we have on our shelves in complete sets. 

Next to having the current nmnbers is the necessity of having 
complete sets. These can only be valuable as far as they are indexed, 
and the check of the current periodicals strictly legal of the United 
States and Canada as listed in the Index to Legal Periodicals, shows 
that we have 36 out of 54 or 66^%, and of these 36 we have 
complete sets of 32 or 88%. The incomplete sets are more than 



balanced by 6 sets which we take and which are not indexed in the 
Index to L^al Periodicals, and of these 6 sets we have 5 complete. 

For the first time since 1898 the library has ordered a considera- 
ble list of new English books or new editions to the value of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. This order although sent October 15, 1915 is 
still unfilled being held "somewhere" in England by the Admiralty. 

In the line of new United States text books suitable for this 
library, we are up to date, having bought a total of 75 volumes on 
this variety of subjects: Associations, Banking Law, Bankruptcy, 
Bibliography, Biography, Bonds, Corporations, Courts, Creditors, 
Criminal Law, Education, Electricity, Employers' Liability, Equity, 
Ethics, Evidence, Exchanges, Executors, Federal Reserve Act, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Forms, History of Law, Income Tax, In- 
structions, International Law, Juvenile Courts, Liquor Law, Mexi- 
can Law, Mining Law, Mortgages, Patents, Personal Property, Police 
Systems, Practice, Probate Law, Rate Regulation, Real Property, 
Remainder, Restrictions, Sherman Anti Trust Law, Stocks, Swiss 
Law, Torts, United States Supreme Court, Wills, Workmen's Com- 
pensation. 

We make a specialty of buying all we can find on the odds and 
ends of the law, generally small works by new authors, but valuable 
beyond their price when needed. This past year was even more 
noticeable for the lack of new books or new editions of old books of 
real importance. Just how much of this can be laid to the European 
War and how much to the business depression can not be estimated. 
But the fact remains that we need entirely new books or new editions 
of old books on the following subjects: Agency, Automobiles, Boimd- 
eries, Constitutional Law, Clubs, Divorce, Domestic Relations, Ease- 
ments, Fixtures, Fraud, Guardianship, Insanity, Insurance, accident, 
benefit, fire, and life, Jurisdiction, Partnership, Personal Property, 
Real Property, Roads and Streets and Waters. 

Part of the money which ordinarily would be spent on new text 
books was used for filling up sets, and our American sets being well 
filled we turned to the English side of the water. We are now writ- 
ing of sets of cases and of periodicals. It goes without saying that 
our regular reports are and have been complete and kept so for more 
than a score of years. As was anticipated, the vicissitudes of war 
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threw on the English market odd volumes, long runs or complete sets 
of valuable cases or periodicals. Prices of these first-hand are almost 
double those of similar sets on this side of the water, and second-hand 
prices also average higher there than here. In one case the publishers 
have doubled the price on the older numbers and volmnes, and it is 
a case of pay up or go without. The library had on its shelves vols. 1-6 
1884-1890, of what is generally known as Cutler's Patent Cases, and 
for seventeen years we had had no call for any of this series. At the 
time our catalogue was made we had no way of knowing by printed 
catalogues that there were more of this set. This last autunm after a 
call for a volmne of this series we foimd a long run on sale in England, 
ordered it direct of the London dealer to be held for our New York 
agent. The order went out Sept. 14, 1915 and those books, 21 vol- 
umes in all, also are still ''somewhere" in England. This naturally 
leads to the subject of auction and second-hand purchases, both the 
source of many of the accessions to and of a law library. The foUow- 
ing have been bought second hand. Cox Magistrate Cases v. 13-17, 
5 v. $37.50, Manson's Bankruptcy Cases, v. 1-4, 4 v. $24.00, Morrell 's 
Bankruptcy Cases v. 7-10, 4v. $24.00, 13 volimies in all at an average 
of $6.58 a volmne. Some 18 volumes of Transactions of the American 
Library Association have been acquired unboimd at an average cost 
of 90c a volume, and 16 volimies, 7 of which are complete, unbound 
of Commercial Cases at an average of $7.20 a volume. This latter 
set was bought direct from the publishers and leaves 9 volumes to 
be completed later. The library also bought 9 voliunes of Ohio 
session laws from the Cincinnati Law Library Association, Mary- 
land Laws, 1727 and Pennsylvania Laws, 1775 from the American 
Antiquarian Society. From H. Malkan, New York, a buckram 
set in good condition of Lewis Great American Lawyers, 8 volmnes. 
From Boston Book Company v. 1-26 Juridical Review bound and 
unboimd and a copy of Canal Zone Reports 2 v. in 1, being all pub- 
lished. Aside from a few bibliographical and reference works, our 
chief purchase at auction has been a copy of Connecticut Acts 1786 
sold from the Boston Public Library. 

The library is buying biographical material relating to the bench 
and bar of Worcester County as well as to the Supreme and Superior 
Courts of this Commonwealth. The demand for this is both increas- 



ing and gratifying and extends to material relating to history and 
philosophy of the law, legal ethics and education, leading to our 
purchasing along these lines both first and second hand. Also at 
second hand we have secured some desirable works in bibliography 
and general reference subjects, all necessary for a library of this 
size, which in addition to its strictly legal side, has to take the place 
of a reference library for the court house. 

Gifts 

The total number of volumes given to this library during the 
past year is 275. 

The library has been remembered by its friends at the various 
state Capitols, and by the departments at Washington most courte- 
ously and generously during the past year. The list of more notable 
gifts is as follows. From Hon. Arthur P. Rugg, Fessenden, Memorial 
Day address, and R. S. Gorham Memorial. From Hon. S. E. Wins- 
low, United States Statutes at Large, 63d Congress, 2d sessions, 2 
volmnes, 63d Congress, 3d session, 2 volimies. Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1913, 2 volmnes. Congressional 
Record, 64th Congress, current numbers. From Hon. C. G.Washburn, 
3 volmnes of text books. From Worcester Society of Antiquity, 45 
volumes of text books and statutes. From American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, 18 volumes of Bulletin of New York Public Library, From Clark 
University, 8 volumes of early state laws. From Hon. F. E. Blake, 
History of Princeton, 2 volumes. From Mrs. T. G. Kent, Campbell's 
Lives of Chief Justices of England in 4 volmnes. From Judge Samuel 
Utley, 7 memoirs of Worcester Coimty Bar. From Mr. F. P. Rice, 
List of books from his own private press. From Massachusetts Bar 
Association, Massachusetts Law Quarterly and Report of Committee 
on Legislation. From Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light Com- 
mission, 16 volmnes of their reports. From Massachusetts Harbor 
and Land Commission, 2 volmnes of Atlases. From Carnegie Endow- 
ment of International Peace, 3 volmnes. From Kansas Bureau of 
Labor, 16 volumes of their reports. From New York State Library, 
15 volmnes of documents of recent Constitutional Convention. We 
have received many single volume Massachusetts documents from 
the State authorities issuing them. Also an attempt has been made 
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to gather reports of the various state compensation boards, but most 
of them are too recently authorized and organized to have anything 
in the line of cases to report as yet. 

The Worcester County Bar Association held its Fourth Festival 
June 29, 1915 and has issued a handsome pamphlet containing an 
accoimt of the proceedings, and also including a group picture of all 
present, and lists of members of the bar and association. This is a 
move in the direction of conserving local legal history. By vote 
of the Bar Association this library has been given custody and care of 
the remainder of the publication. We shall be glad to receive any 
memoirs, manuscript materials, portraits or pictures relating to the 
Worcester Coimty Bar. 

And we again remind the members of the bar that the Worcester 
County Law Library Association, as owners of the oil portraits of so 
many of our distinguished men, and as recipients of the Bowman 
legacy of law books, is in need of special funds and should be remem- 
bered in drawing up wills. 

Binding and Repairs 

This last summer was the fourth in which we have conducted 
our own binding plant. Mr. Phillimore was with us for 22 weeks, the 
longest time he has worked for us in any one year. 39 volumes 
were bound in ^ leather, 423 volimies were bound in buckram or 
cloth, 148 volumes were repaired with cloth or leather backs, and the 
library stamp was put on 67 volimies. There were also 1728 volumes 
lucellined. 

The largest job was that of binding the 249 books of briefs and 
papers belonging to volumes 192 to 220 Reports of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. This lot of briefs and papers is 
becoming better known to the members of the bar and consequently 
is more and more used by them, and this justifies the first cost of 
procuring these papers, and the added cost of arranging and bind* 
ing them. 

38 volumes of Massachusetts Reports have been rebacked in plain 
niger goat with stained bands and heavy volume numbers. The 
latest volume so repaired is 158, 1893 showing how fragil and tempo- 
rary is sheep binding. The buckram on v. 190 shows no wear and 
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the volumes between 158 and 190 show considerable wear. It is only 
fair to state however, that this is the only set of state reports not 
lucellined, as it is in such constant use that we have not had an 
opportunity to treat it. The lucellining has done all that was 
expected of it and more in preserving hundreds of these sheep bound 
volumes, from 50 to 100 years old, in usable condition until they 
can be rebound or repaired. 

After experimenting with various agents we have found that 
Diamond Dyes stain the red and black bands directly on the leather 
the best of anything we have yet tried. They take gilding well, and 
so far as we can observe from our late use of them, seem to be per- 
manent and satisfactory. In repairing these volumes we have had 
occasion to make some observations and studies which we append to 
this report for the benefit of members of our bar who may have occa- 
sion to repair or rebind their books. 

Our binding plant shows depreciation only in line of lead t3rpe, 
and this has been anticipated and will be remedied as fast as possible 
by purchase of brass type. Our only additions have been a flat 
polisher and a patent pallette. 

Rooms, Fittings and Furniture 

The Coimty Commissioners have supplied us with heat, light, 
and space as always. The frontispiece of this report is an accurate 
reproduction of a photograph of the late Major William T. Harlow, 
for many years an assistant clerk of courts, also librarian of this 
library and clerk of the Law Library Association for several years. 
After his retirement he was a regular and appreciative patron of the 
library as long as he was able to come to the court house. 

Management and Staff 

Miss Kirschner has finished the checklist of state session laws 
which shows that we have complete sets of 14 states and territories. 
I owe much to the faithfulness and loyalty of the staff. 

And to you gentlemen for your confidence in me, your interest 
in the library, and your generous gifts of time and labor in its support, 
I again return my grateful thanks. 

G. E. WIRE, 
Worcester, March 1, 1916. Dejndy Ldbrarian. 



Foreword 



Pursuant to and in fulfillment of our promise in the article on 
Leather Preservation given in our 13th Annual Report, pages 4 and 
12 we here submit the results of our labor and observations in the mat- 
ter of rebacking cloth and leather bound books. Where the sewing is 
good, the book firm and strong and only the back or one or two covers 
loose, it is 50% cheaper to reback than it is to rebind. The latter 
necessitates tearing the book to pieces, making fresh saw cuts in back, 
resewing it and then trimming it all aroimd ''to make a good job." 
Thus the very processes which should preserve the book wear it out 
all the more. In the case of the old folios it is a bibliothecal crime 
to do anything but repair them if the sewing is firm and back sound 
and good, as indeed it is in most cases, in fact is the rule and not the 
exception. These notes therefore may be legitimately considered 
as leading to the preservation of the material side of the law. 

As always any suggestions will be welcomed. 

G. E. WIRE, 
Worcester, March 1, 1916. Deputy lAbrarian, 

Rebacking Law Books 

Rebacking is only one form or manifestation of repairing, but it 
is obviously beyond the limits of this report to go into the subject so 
thoroughly as to cover all the methods and processes of book repairing. 
Let us first consider a few general principles which will determine 
whether we will reback or rebind, it being imperative to do either one 
thing or the other. If the sewing be sound, no loose leaves or sections, 
the inside back or lining be firmly attached to the backs of the section 
and one or both covers perfect but loose, also if the back or at least 
title leathers be perfect and in such a state of preservation that they 
can be used, and if the leather or cloth on the sides be in fair condition, 
and these same sides be not roimded as to comers and ragged as to 
edges, it looks as if we had a good case for rebacking. Some difference 
also will be foimd between a loose back and a tight back book. It 
is perfectly true and undeniably a fact that the tight back is the 
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stronger binding, but how about repairing it when broken and out of 
covers? The tight back book is more liable to break in the middle; 
all things being equal and when a section breaks loose what are we to 
do with it? I am of the opinion that loose back books are the best 
in the long run and they certainly are more easy to reback than their 
tight back brethren. If this work can be done in the building, and 
that is the better way, a separate room or comer of stackroom should 
be fitted up for this purpose. Good light, artificial or natural is nec- 
essary. Then a bench at least seven feet long by three feet wide, and 
about forty inches high, a backing press, hand press, gas or oil stove, 
glue pot and brushes, paste brushes, marble skiving slab, beating 
hammer, pallette, leather knives, supply of cloths and leathers are the 
main requisites. Type and gilding materials may be hired by the 
library. Really the most necessary part of the equipment is the 
human part, the binder or workman if he is not a full-fledged binder 
then a forwarder or finisher will do the work. A suitable man to do 
repairing neatly, reliably and expeditiously is seldom foimd outside 
our larger cities. The best persons we have found for this purpose 
were foreign bom and foreign trained with a geniune love for, and a 
genuine appreciation of old books. It would seem that in the schools 
for arts and crafts necessary training might be foimd for this work 
which is really and pre-eminently woman's work. If not needed all 
the time in any one library a skilled craf tswoman should be able to 
gain a good living by establishing a clientage among several libraries, 
and spending her time among them or if conditions favored, making 
her headquarters at one library and having the books sent on to her 
there. The ordinary bindery does not care for this work as there 
"is no money in it" but really because few of them have any one fit to 
do the work. I remember one bindery which deliberately charged 
more for repairing than for rebinding, with a purpose to discourage 
repair work and encourage resewing and all the processes of rebinding. 
Now of course this is a radically wrong way to look at it, and is an- 
other instance of commercialism in its worst form. Binders should 
r^ard their handicraft as a preservative one, and their mission in life 
to hand on and down the work of their predecessors in as good a shape 
as possible. And this disregard is contagious, not confined to poor 
workmen and cheap binders, but they get this neglect from the so- 
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called masters of their craft. Careful examination of the books on 
binding issued in England and United States, shows that the very 
subject of rebacking is given less than two pages in only one of the 
half dozen books on binding issued since 1890. The rest of these 
books hardly mention the subject of rebacking. This is an im- 
portant subject in many libraries, particularly where there are folios 
of Law, Theology, and Travel of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 
These old treasures were printed with honest ink, on hand-made 
paper, mostly linen paper, sewed on raised bands and laced in boards 
and well covered with good calf skin or later sheepskin. It were a 
shame indeed, to spoil this sewing, as no ordinary sewing as done to- 
day in our job binderies could approach it in durability or in strength. 
The backs have cracked along the edges but the sewing is sound, 
bands are all there and the book is firm and solid. Many octavos of 
the first half of the 19th century, especially long runs of periodicals, 
societies and law reports^ one half or full bound, are more economically 
rebacked than reboimd, even at the same price. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid on this subject of preserving the folios of a hundred, 
two hundred or three hundred years ago, in their original form as 
near as possible. It is really sacrilege to tear them to pieces literally, 
for their backs are usually so firmly glued that the backs of the 
sections suffer from taking down. Few of our present sewing girls 
can sew them as well as they are already sewn, and of course if newly 
sewn they must be trimmed in order "to do a good job" and their 
precious margins are cropped and the book is spoiled by those very 
people whose business it is to preserve it in its aged and too often 
fragile beauty. 

There are several things to be observed and carefully studied be- 
fore the directions are written for repairing. Are the covers whole, 
do they need repairing, are both of them present? If loose, care 
must be taken that they are rightly placed, so that the back and front 
brothers do not change places. If one be lacking it can be supplied 
as will be shown later. And of course we must not expect too much 
of a repair job. We certainly cannot expect a better looking book 
than the original or a new looking one, if we want the latter it must 
be rebound. The main object in rebacking is to save as much of the 
external flavor of antiques as possible. All autographs and book 
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plates should be removed and replaced later. In one case we cut 
from the cover the autograph of a distinguished American lawyer 
and in all cases book plates are preserved and autographic fly leaves 
reinserted if possible. One set of folio year books had belonged to the 
Worshipfull Company of Goldsmiths, London, of course we retained 
and replaced these sheets bearing that inscription. In case of book 
plates which cannot be removed from cover without spoiling them, a 
window is cut in the new end paper, so that the book plate shows 
plainly. Only a vandal would cover up a book plate completely so 
that none of its beauty could be seen. Then of course the choice of 
materials is governed by the original, leather being replaced by 
leather, and cloth by cloth, each being matched in color as nearly as 
possible, not necessarily matched exactly as to substance, and if 
possible a weaker covering is replaced by a stronger covering. 
More and more we are using goat skin instead of sheep for rebacking 
and we find the buckrams do better than publishers cloths on back 
of cloth bound books. 

It goes without saying that the leathers must be continuous on all 
sets and series, which are repaired a few volumes at a time in the order 
of their giving out. Some years ago we repaired certain of our state 
reports using India goat and this has worn well as in scores of other 
volumes in this library. A year or so afterward we wished to re- 
pair more volumes of these same sets. I ordered more leather of the 
same kind. We noticed it had a different grain but knowing that 
was possible with the same skin, paid no attention to it, of course 
supposing it was similar to, if not the same leather. Then in some 
remarks we made in print about repairing, we were corrected 
by the leather man and this led to an investigation, and we found 
the last lot of leather was India Sheep, with Morocco grain, not 
India goat as we had ordered and supposed we had received. 
You must know your leather as well or better than your work- 
man, for in another case our directions called for India goat 
and we found backs were being cut from red Niger goat, two 
entirely different skins as to grain. The pearly white color of the 
India goat had changed to a reddish tinge, not red decay and this 
had materially assisted in the mixup. The three processes are — 
taking down, covering, and finishing. First taking down, where 
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the sewing is good, boards, one or both attached and book has a loose 
back. Remove the cloth or leather outside back with a sharp knife, 
and then carefully peel off the paper lining from the inside of this 
outer back, if this back be in such condition that you can use it again. 
Using a square pointed knife or better still a scribing or tobacco blade 
and rule, carefully and accurately trim the frayed edges from this 
back, and trim it so that when it goes on the new back it is entirely 
within the hand hold as the back is gripped in the hand and so it is 
not loosened from the new back. This being the first to come off is 
the last to go on. Then clean off the paper, super and glue from the 
back of the sections, great care being taken not to cut the threads or 
bands, and now with your knife and rule cut back from the boards ^ 
or % of an inch next to the hinge and remove the strip of frayed cloth 
or decayed leather, care being taken not to cut the lacings of the back 
and care also being taken to make the space the same on both sides, 
even and square. In most cases there is a line or part of a pattern as 
guide, especially in cloth bound books. Next with a paper cutter or 
other blunt edge, lift up the edge of this covering for at least one-half 
inch. Where paste has been used in aflSxing the cloth or leather cover 
to the binders board, this is a simple matter and comparatively easy, 
but when glue has been used and the cloth or leather is decayed or 
worn, this step will take a good bit of patience and time. With all 
care and patience this cloth and especially leather will tear more or less 
and this is to be expected. Really this leather ought to be pared down 
but this cannot be done on outside of the leather for fear of spoiling 
the finish and not on the inside because one cannot get at it. If 
needed book and covers are to be put in press, but generally this is 
not necessary. Today in writing repair slips for Massachusetts 
110-130, I found several variations of worn out leather backs. In 
one case I find the leather back fairly good, somewhat worn on edges 
it is true, but still having enough thickness of leather, and toughness 
of fiber, to last more than one year if it were well forwarded in the first 
place. The back had been hand sewed (done in 1880) two on and 
the bands laced in, a strip of super between the bands pasted on the 
boards. This is of course a weak joint and threw more work on the 
back than necessary in a well forwarded book. This is a point which 
has been overlooked in telling of the weakness of leathers particu- 
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larly sheepskin. In this case one lacing was broken, and super nearly 
gone so that we were forced to reback on these accounts, where the 
leather back was fairly strong. Here are two volumes 158 and 160 
Massachusetts printed and bound 1893-1894 in sheep, good condition 
outside, but strings parted and the super ripped. These show that 
the much despised sheep covering is sometimes stronger than the 
inside forwarding. In fact that is just why leather was first used for 
outside, because it then was stronger and really did protect the book, 
but the book was laced in and better forwarded than now. In 
these cases the sewing being good, we direct them to be cased 
back in same covers, and our lining cloth will hold the sewing intact 
until the leather gives out, and when these volumes are lucellined, 
they will be good for five years hard wear yet, on top of their 21 and 
22 years wear already survived. 

In cases of leather labels which for some purpose seem best to be 
preserved, if they are brittle and friable as is liable to be the case, put 
a little lucelline on them, rub thoroughly into them and let stand for 
a few days, or this can be done before book comes to repairing. Then 
this label can be dissected off as a general thing by using time, and 
care, and a blunt pointed, thin edged bone folder, especially prepared 
for this purpose. If these labels are to be used at all they must be 
carefully and thoughtfully removed, that is if they can be removed, 
they may be too thin and old and brittle to be removed. The 
older labels are generally better leathers and thicker than the modem 
ones which are skivers, machine cut almost to thinness of bond paper 
in some cases and without any particular individuality. As to pre- 
serving entire backs it is hardly necessary on ordinary books. If 
there be much gilding or distinctive marking and the leather will 
stand it, why then save them. Here is where the lucellining process 
shows up by giving life to the leathers. We had occasion to reback 
a number of text books, and we found that this process had so far 
enriched the leather as to greatly strengthen it and thus allow 
of removal of labels, which might otherwise have been so brittle that 
they could not be removed. In our own library a Scott's Common 
Bench Reports had much lettering on back, besides the name of 
volume, they bore names of Judges who sat during the cases therein 
reported, and even the names of the terms of court, Trinity, 
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MicbaelmaSi etc., and these we preserved if possible as they were 
long and the reports are known by various names and so all the 
information on the old backs was needed. 

Covering 

Head band is pasted top and bottom of backs of sections. This 
may be omitted at a slight saving in cost if so desired. Then a strip 
of twilled cotton, which in ow bindery takes the place of super, used 
by binders and the canton flannel used by some libraries, is cut at 
least an inch on each side wider than the back of the book and about 
one-half inch from top and bottom, this piece of cloth is one of the 
main elements of strength in a repair job and is firmly and smoothly 
affixed to back of sections by hot glue. Here is the place and time in 
this operation, for sewing a loose section directly onto this cloth, 
which is much stronger than the regular super. Care should be 
taken to fit the section in so it will be even at top and bottom. Spaces 
are cut in this piece of cloth to pass aroimd the lacings or strings, 
carefully marked in the joint and pasted on to the covers, great care 
being taken to make a neat, smooth, even and regular job of it. Next 
the paper lining is fitted and glued to the inner cloth back and we 
are now ready for the outside back of cloth or leather as the case 
may be. If leather it is pared on the edges so as to make a neater 
job, and if cloth of course cannot be pared. In both cases it is 
cut exactly so as to fit the back of the book, this of course differing 
with the book and allowance is made for flaps on both sides, to 
occupy the spaces under the covers already prepared and 
also sufficient to turn imder top and bottom. If the title 
leathers are used, another volume of the set or a rubbing of the 
set should be used, to keep them the right height and make the 
job look as well and the lot of books as uniform as possible. By 
far the best way to finish the back is to reletter it, care being 
taken to use same or similar fonts of type as on other books. 
If these are not available, match as well as possible, being careful 
to keep lines even on the books and also to match the panneling 
by blind tooling if the work is a valuable one. This brings us to the 
last stage of the process — Finishing — in fact, we already have arrived 
in last paragraph. If an entirely new back is used, then as above 
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noted one of the old series, or a rubbing should be consulted for uni- 
formity as far as possible. Great care should be exercised and several 
volumes of the series consulted and used as patterns if necessary 
so as to insm*e imiformity. I have seen cases where one volume of a 
set of six books was repaired at a time and there were six different 
looking backs, a piece of carelessness wholly inexcusable. This 
matter of finishing here as in binding, or rebinding, requires un« 
ceasing vigilance on your part as well as skill on the part of the finish- 
er. The back is the first and only portion to greet the eye as the 
book stands on the shelf, and great attention should be paid to have 
all volumes of a set match and all similar volumes harmonize. For 
example we have the several revisions of New Hampshire Laws 
late in 1700 and early 1800. These are about the same size, and 
had been imiformly labeled, and we kept up this same uniformity in 
lettering after repairing by sending in to binding room, other volumes 
of this set so as to have lettering imiform and even. Spare no pains 
at this point to secure uniform lettering and paneling in any and all 
sets and series. Unceasing vigilance is necessary, for the best of 
finishers do not see the set together, they only see the one volume 
they have in hand, and so do not appreciate necessity of uniformity. 
It is your business to see that imiformity is observed and conserved. 
It may be necessary to consult a dozen volumes in order to insure 
results but do it without fail. 

Tight Backs 

If sewing is intact and back is firm, generally more square than 
roimd, we remove labels if possible and carefully cut or pare the 
leather away from back of the signatures, and then glue the twilled 
cotton on at the back, leaving flaps at the dde as usual and from there 
on we proceed as if it were a loose back, as it finally becomes when 
done. If a section is loose, it is sewed in as before noted after the 
cloth lining has become dry. Sometimes we only put in one paper 
lining fold instead of 2 or 3 in the tight back books. The folios of 2 
and 3 centuries ago, printed on handmade rag paper, bound without 
saw cuts and sewed over raised bands, are of course not liable to 
break in the back. It is the modem variety of tight back books 
which breaks its back, because it is not as a general thing sewed on 
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raised bands, and in some cases has no backlining, and is dependent 
entirely on the leather back for strength. When this goes the book 
is spoiled. We have rebacked quite a number of these folios by 
carefully cleaning off the glue from the section backs and the bands 
making the cuts imder side leathers as before noted and whenever 
possible, saving the title leathers and volume numbers. In most 
cases however, not only were these too far gone, but also the whole 
back could not be used. So a new back of India goat is cut, pared 
on edges and then put on with paste, so that more time can be given 
to its adjustment than can be done when hot glue is used. This new 
back is carefully moulded over the raised bands by diligent use of a 
folder, and when dry gets a little blind tooling to help it along, and is 
then ready for end papers and last of all for the gilding, author, 
title and other essentials in large type, as befits the size of the volume. 
In case of a half or ^ boimd book, we have supplied a new back to 
it and then put marbled paper or cloth sides on it and comers of same 
material as the back, all this of course before inside end papers are put 
on. In a few cases one cover is gone and here we have supplied a cover 
by using a piece of binders board of approximately the same weight 
as the other cover and cut to same size. This is attached by means of 
cloth lining, on inner side and leather is cut large enough to allow not 
only for covering the entire new board, and turning in around edges, 
as in any leather work but also to allow for covering the back, the flap 
of the old board thus making a neat looking volume out of what was 
a crippled and disreputable book. Or it may be made to cover only 
the new board and the new back put on as before noted. In some 
cases new comers have to be made, patches set in the covers, and in 
one of our old books we have run new leather around the edges 
where they were apparently frayed out. As first stated our limits 
preclude any long statement of rebackings, nor do we of course give 
any fine art treatment of it, but have only outlined such ordinary 
methods as can be done by care, patience and time. It is wonderful 
what a difference in a volume and set, careful, conscientious repair 
work will make. Then lucelline and vamish these new backs and 
you have a job that will last a life time and more imder any reasonable 
care and use. 
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Worcester County Law Library 

Report of Deputy Librarian, March 1, 1916, 

March 2, 1917. 



W. E. Sibley, Esq., Hon. A. P. Rugg and Ccl. T. S. Johnson, 

DiredoTS of the Worcester County Law Library. 

Gentlemen — 



The report for this year last past is: 

Attendance and use 

The number of readers for the past year is 2819, who used 
20968 volumes. These figures show a continued use on th6 part of 
the bench, bar and citizens most gratifying and pleasing. As before 
stated this is a free public law library supported by the county, and 
this coimty system of public law libraries in Massachusetts is really 
the first instance of county libraries in New England. Our collec- 
tion of coimty law libraries needs to be consolidated and correlated 
into an active association for our own benefit and protection. An 
effort made by this law library last year to put the coimty law 
libraries in line to receive the benefits of the retirement system of 
county employees failed to secure the necessary legislation. 

Last year at the time our Eighteenth Annual Report was in 
press we were compelled for the third time in eighteen years to defend 
our right and title as a free public library, supported by the county, 
open all the time to the public, to duty free importation of books for 
use in this library. Marked copies of earlier numbers of these re- 
ports, notably numbers ten and fifteen, accompanied our brief in 
defense of this library and after a suitable time we were informed 
that the library had been passed upon as eligible to such duty free 
importation of books, and for the third time we won our fight. All 



of the Massachusetts system of county law libraries, whether main 
or branches, whether administered by Directors, Trustees, Law 
Library Associations or Bar Associations, or directly by the County 
Commissioners, are free public libraries within this ruling and under 
our Revised Laws 1902, chapter 38, section 3. 

The library was visited on April 6 by the New York State Li- 
brary School, on April 8 by the Sinmions College Library Class and 
was represented at the annual meeting of the American Law Library 
Association at Asbury Park, June 26-July 1, 1916. Again we thank 
the bench, bar and citizens of Worcester City and County, for their 
support during this past year. 

Additions 

The number is 1025, bringing the total up to 34506. As always, 
the bulk of these are new text books, codes, digests, periodicals, 
reports and session laws necessary to complete and continue our 
list of subjects and sets. We have added to our list of Shepard's 
Citations those for the following states, Florida, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia and West 
Virginia. So far as we are able to find out we lack these citations for 
only three states and these are now out of print and cannot be ob- 
tained from the publishers. These citations in their present improved 
form and with the features added in the last few years, are more 
valuable than many of the digests of these same states which have no 
table of citations of cases and no tables of changes in the laws. They 
are the most expensive continuations we have, both in the original 
edition and in the supplements. The entire system does not begin 
to cost as much per year as it would to make the attempt to do the 
work ourselves. 

Our purchases of text books and monographs have been liberal, 
and we have bought or ordered all the local text books of New Eng- 
land, and a selection of text books of a general character as seem best 
fitted for use in the library. Certain authors are not popular here 
and their works for some reason or other are seldom used and for 
that reason are really not worth purchasing. So we are compelled 
to exercise our utmost skill in book selection. 



We note an increase in the number of the large size type page, 
thin paper, one volume work, costing from $7.50 to $12.00. This 
seems to be a concession to or retrogression from the 2, 3, 4 and 5 
volume work of a few years ago. Only a few books now appear in 
these many volume editions. We also note an increased price of 
text books on account of high rates on paper, ink, cloth, leathers and 
also price of labor. This increase has not yet affected the price of 
the various State reports, most of which are done imder contract. 
But we do notice that three of these reports formerly issued in sheep 
binding, have reached us in late shipments, in cloth bindings, thus 
somewhat lowering the cost of production in those cases. 

Referring to the subject of those English works we ordered as 
noted in our Eighteenth Annual Report, most of the text books have 
come through and been delivered to us. But books on the following 
subjects. Building Contracts, Marine Insurance, and Maritime Law 
have not, and our agent reports "the British Government has for- 
bidden the exportation of these because they state that they contain 
information of value to the enemy." After waiting from September 
1915 to November 1916 for those twenty volumes of Cutler's Patent 
Cases we ordered them sent to us through the American Express 
Company and they reached us during the third week in December. 
Profiting by these experiences we do not now expect to order any 
more English text books and cases until after the war. Our English 
continuations have been delayed at times as much as two weeks, but 
to no inconvenience to our readers as far as we know. The only one 
affected permanently is the Law Magazine and Review, which has 
been suspended "until after the war." War prices on ocean freight 
and insurance have made a few cents difference in the cost per shilling 
of our regular continuations from England. Our latest bills of these 
English continuations however, show an increase in original price 
due to the increase of cost of production in England. 

We have added 107 new text books on the following subjects: 
Architecture, Automobiles, Bailments, Bankruptcy, Bibliography, 
Biography, Commercial Law, Constitutional Law, Contracts, Copy- 
right, Corporations, Court Reporters, Criminal Law, Defectives, 
Dogs, Domestic Relations, Ecclesiastical Law, Educational Law, 
Engineers, Equity, Ethics, Evidence, Federal Trade Commission, 



Forms, History of Law, Horses, Hospitals, Idiocy, Impeachment, 
Income Tax, Inheritance Tax, Insanity, Insm'ance, Interest, Jewish 
Law, Judiciary, Libel and Slander, Limitations, Malingering, Mari- 
time Law, Military Law, Mimicipal Law, Negotiable Instrmnents, 
Option Contracts, Oratory, Partnership, Pleading, Probate, Promo- 
ters, Railroad Bonds, Specific Performance, Taxation, Telegraphs, 
Treaties, Trusts, Veterinary Law, Voting Trusts, Waters, Wills, 
Women, Workmen's Compensation. 

Our list of periodicals, cases and reports has been increased by the 
addition of the following: Iowa Law Bulletin, Minnesota Law Re- 
view, New York Department Reports, Public Utilities Reports, 
St. Louis Law Review, University of Missouri Law School Bulletin. 
We have also bought books along lines of Constitutional Law, 
anticipating the coming Massachusetts Constitutional Convention. 
The library has a complete set of the printed records of all former 
Massachusetts Constitutional Conventions, and is collecting material 
on this one of 1917. Also we are on the list for a weekly income tax 
service and have bought or ordered all books on income taxes, 
national and state. 

Our most notable single addition is the two-volume translation 
of Statham's Abridgment made by Mrs. Klingelsmith and published 
by the Boston Book Co. New Hampshire has completed the task 
of reprinting her colonial laws down to 1792 in five volumes, being 
the first New England state to officially follow the example of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Passing now to the subject of second-hand and auction pur- 
chases, these have been almost negligible during this past year. 
We have completed the library sets of the session laws of these 
states during the past year, namely, Idaho and Wyoming. Also 
we picked up here in town a copy of Vermont Laws, 1787. From Mr. 
Jackson we secured a copy of the Holyoke Water Co. case in twenty 
volumes, and about the same time from Goodspeed's Book Shop a 
copy of the Sudbury River Co. case, thus materially strengthening 
our collection of water cases. From libbie & Co. came a copy of 
the life of Hon. James Sullivan, our second attorney-general under 
the Constitution, containing much history of the bench and bar of 
Massachusetts at that time. 



Late in our fiscal year, at the only law book sale held by Libbie 
this season, we seciured some good bargains in new text books, the 
most notable being a copy of Jones' Commentaries on Evidence, in 
five volumes, thin paper edition. 

Gifts 

Passing now to the agreeable subject of gifts, the library has 
been most generously remembered by its friends during this last 
year. In addition to our regular continuations of sets already on 
our shelves from our friends in Washington and the various state 
Capitols, we have received as follows: from Hon. A. P. Rugg, Morse 
Celebration, Dunbar Memorial, Amherst Ideals and a typewritten 
copy of Lord Kingsdown's Recollections. Hon. C. F. Jenny, Whit- 
man, Index to Massachusetts Law, Worcester, 1797. Hon. S. E. 
Winslow, Congressional Record, Land Office Statutes, Final Report 
of the Industrial Commission, eleven volumes. Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, List of Officials, six volumes. Dr. P. J. McLough- 
lin. Constitution of the United States. Mr. Charles R. Johnson, 
Massachusetts Documents, four volumes. Mr. J. W. Saxe, Davis, 
Bench and Bar of Massachusetts, two volumes. Connecticut Bar 
Association, four volumes of their Proceedings. Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I., sixteen volumes of their Transactions. New York 
State Library, four volumes of their last Constitutional Convention 
Documents. Missouri State Library, Catalogue of the Law Depart- 
ment. Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, Catalogue. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, six volumes. Maine State 
Library, thirty-six volumes of their State Manual. 

Binding 

This last season has been a successful one in the binding depart- 
ment. We secured the services of Mr. Kumpuniemi and he has 
proved himself a good workman. There have been bound in 
buckram or cloth, 202 volumes, and in leather of one kind or 
another, 52 volumes. The increased cost of binding leathers has 
reached us at last. Beginning with the outbreak of the war we 
bought in advance the linen thread and other findings liable to a 
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stoppage and also from time to time bought boards, cloth and paper , 
always keeping ahead both of our demands and of the high prices. 
Our last shipment of leather showed an advance of 100% per foot 
and from now on we will bind even more in cloth and buckram than 
we have in one-half leather. The cloth and buckram bindings include 
a considerable per cent of our gifts from national and state sources, 
for more and more they come unbound, necessitating binding to 
preserve them and render them usable. We secured a special 
tannage of niger goat and bound 1910-1915 of our own collection of 
Worcester Briefs. Also 861 volumes have been lucellined, includ- 
ing the sets of Maryland, South Carolina and Vermont Reports 
left untreated for observation, and 366 volumes have been sewed. 

Room$9 Fittings and Furniture 

The County Conmiissioners have amply supplied our material 
wants as usual and in addition have cleaned and repainted the walls 
of the reading room, retinted the ceiling, and refinished some of the 
woodwork. 

In our Fifteenth Annual Report, pages seven and eight, we wrote 
of the rearrangement of books on the first floor of the stackroom as 
expected to remain for the next five years. But this last siunmer, or 
inside of four years, we were compelled to put the long runs of session 
laws upstairs, and to shift the entire stock of the Reporter SyBtem, 
C. C. A., United States District and Circuit Reports, and all the State 
Reports and Digests, late Session Laws and sets of Codes. We hope 
this will give needed room for five years, but so many new courts are 
being established and reported, and new series, official or unofficial 
started, the bulk of litigation increases so rapidly, that we may again 
be disappointed. 

By putting against the side walls of the stackroom some of the 
single face and temporary wooden shelving used while the steel 
stacks were being installed, it was possible to shelve all the practice 
books in the stackroom, and also by moving the state reports, to 
provide sufficient extra room to rearrange the text book collection, 
giving that room for expansion. Early in this year we set up in the 
reading room a temporary case holding about one hundred volimies, 



and on that we are keeping an exhibition lot of text books from the 
stacks, changing the assortment every week. This gives an idea week 
by week of our wealth of cases and text books. 

Management and Staff 

Our staff remains as it was at last report and to their faithful- 
ness and efficiency the library owes much of its success. 

Again thanking you gentlemen for your kindness and interest 
in this library I submit this, my Nineteenth Annual Report. 

G. E. WIRE, 
March 2, 1917. Deputy Librarian, 
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